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TNI  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


D«cember  Average  Net  Paid  Total  Circulation 

DAILY,  over  905,000 
SUNDAY,  over  1,250,000 


2.  HIS  MOTHER  FORWARDED  THE  LEUER  to  The  Press  with  the 
liope  that  some  generous  reader  would  eome  to  her  bov’s  rescue. 
No  sooner  was  the  letter  printed  than  alarm  clocks  of  every  make 
and  vintage  started  tumbling  into  The  Press. 


!•  IT  ALL  STARTED  with  a  worried  cook  in  a  southern  Army 
camp.  In  one  of  his  letters  home  he  mentioned  how  early  he  had  to 
get  up.  And  what  a  job  it  was  crawling  out  because  be  couldn’t 
find  an  alarm  clock  for  love  or  monev. 


NO  NEW^APER  can  ever  be  accused  of  stuffiness  that  tackles  a 
minor  crisis  by  sticking  its  tongue  in  its  cbeek  and  appointing  an 
“  Alarm  Clock  Editor”. 

But  just  as  The  Press  knows  how  to  use  the  friendly  nudge  in 
promoting  worthy  causes,  so  is  it  quick  to  sense  when  a  thundering 
editorial  is  needed. 

This  lively  change  of  pace  has  earne<l  for  'I’he  Press  a  warm  spot 
in  the  hearts  of  Clevelanilers.  And  out  of  this  close  friendship  has 
»'ome  a  word  which  aptly  suggests  the  paper’s  influence.  That 
word  is  Presstige  which  means — |>ower  to  d<»  goiul;  power  to 
move  goods. 


seven  ii 


Those  tvho  haw  Iteen  “'‘docking"  the  growing  circulation  oj 
The  Press  report  that  it  is  now  the  greatest  in  the  paper’s 
history.  A  full  two-thirds  of  it  is  home-delivered,  too.  And  the 
newsstands  are  cleaned  out  early.  It  adds  up  to  tfuite  a  force 
tvhen  put  behind  any  tvorth-tvhile  product,  service  or  itlea. 


3*  OTHER  COOKS  AND  BUGLERS  hearing  about  the  clock  round¬ 
up  put  in  their  bid  for  one  of  tbe  precious  “getter  uppers”.  Tbe 
Press  managed  to  fill  all  requests — and  it  got  a  great  kick  out  of 
sounding  tbe  alarm  for  these  deserving  lads. 
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with  His  Sales  Resistance  Doiun! 


From  nine  to  five,  Pop  is  no  pushover 
for  anybody’s  sales  talk.  He  knows  more 
ways  to  say  "No!  ”  than  a  ration  board. 

But  that’s  from  nine  to  five.  Along  about 
seven  it’s  another  story.  He  never  has  learned 
to  say  "No!”  to  a  second  helping  of  any¬ 
thing  Mom  cooks. 

Comfortably  full  and  pleasantly  relaxed, 
he’s  a  cinch  to  catch  with  his  sales  resistance 


On  Her  It  Looks  Good 

The  distaff  side  of  the  Herald- 
American  family  wears— so  a  shark  in 
:  such  matters  informs  us— 7  tons  of  lip¬ 
stick  a  year.  On  her  it  looks  good, 
and  so  would  a  fair  share  of  the  take 
■  which  that  tonnage  represents  look 
good  on  your  books,  if  lipsticks  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  your  line. 


down.  That's  when  Mom  and  the  kids  work 
out  on  him.  They’re  shrewd  psychologists— 
they  know  when  "Yes”  comes  easiest. 

Surely  you  are  as  shrewd  as  they.  Surely 
you  get  the  idea  of  getting  at  the  family 
bankroll  when  the  string  around  it  is  loosest 
—in  the  evening. 

Then  how  about  getting  at  the  most  bank¬ 
rolls  you  can  in  the  evening  in  Chicago? 
It’s  simple  enough  to  do.  You  just  pick  the 
evening  paper  that  most  Chicagoans  pick. 

'That,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  Chicago 
Herald-American.  The  fact  that  it  is,  by  far, 


Chicago’s  most  widely  read  evening  paper* 
brings  most  practical  buyers  of  advertising 
space  in  this  market  to  the  Herald-American, 
too,  sooner  or  later. 

Naturally  we’d  rather  have  you  with  us 
sooner  than  later.  If  what  you  have  is  some¬ 
thing  our  folks  should  have,  too,  we  want 
them  to  know  about  it.  Don’t  keep  it  from 
them  too  long— we  all  lose  that  way. 

*  487,440  in  November. 

Sundoys  its  wos  1,053,041. 
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CHICAGO’S  MOST  WIDELY  READ  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


1943 


I  U  I  U  was  the  twenty>fifth  consecutive 
year  of  The  New  York  Times  advertising  leadership 
in  New  York. 


Although  reduced  wartime  paper  quotas  pre¬ 
sented  many  difficulties,  they  were  met  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  quality  of  The  Times  complete  news  report 
and  without  sacrifice  of  The  Times  well-established 


leadership.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  advertisers  and  by  many  economies  which 
resulted  in  substantial  paper  savings.  In  fact.  The 
Times  stayed  within  its  newsprint  quota  without  re¬ 
quest  for  extra  allotment. 


Here  are  the  highlights  of  the  1943  advertii 
linage  records:  | 

The  Times  printed  23,687,671  lines  last  ycif 
6,263,330  more  than  any  other  New  York  newspil 
The  Times  margin  over  the  nearest  newspaper  in  B 
was  3,769,695  lines.  | 

The  Times  was  first  again  in  General,  in  Cl 
fied,  in  Financial  and  in  Automotive. 

Despite  imposition  of  ceilings  in  Help  Wa 

I 

advertising  and  self-imposed  reduction  in  other, t 
of  advertising.  The  Times  total  volume  of  advert 
was  the  largest  it  has  been  since  1931. 
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’ublic  Relations  Advertising 
[s  Here  to  Stay,  Experts  Say 

Counselors  and  Advertising  Agency  Chiefs 
Suggest  Future  Copy  Trends  . . .  Corporation 
Heads  Must  Be  Convinced  of  Its  Need 


he  course  of  public  relations 
advertising  after  the  war  will  be 
ward  and  not  retrogressive,  it  can 
gathered  from  the  opinions  ex- 
d  by  leading  counsel  and  ad- 

_ Jig  agency  executives  at  an  in- 

rmal  discussion  last  week. 

The  occasion  was  a  luncheon  given 
EoTTOit  &  Publisher  at  the  Union 
ague  Club,  New  York,  at  which 
en  who  have  proven  expertness  at 
jtitutional  and  public  relations  ad- 
rtising  in  recent  years  were  in- 
ted  to  express  themselves  frankly 
I  what  the  future  might  hold.  Al- 
ost  unanimously,  they  agreed  that 
blic  relations  advertising,  as  such, 
established  for  itself  a  permanent 
in  the  publicity  programs  of 
corporations.  Some  of  those 
esent  thought  that  more  effort  on 
e  part  of  public  relations  advisers 
d  advertising  agencies  was  needed 
convince  the  top  executives  of  cor- 
rations  that  such  advertising  should 
ve  a  place  with  the  appropriations 
igned  to  sell  products  and  services, 
terwise,  they  feared,  the  sales 
nager  with  a  “black-snake  whip” 
d  the  resolve  to  make  every  ad- 
rtising  dollar  prove  itself  in  sales 
turns  might  shove  public  relations 
py  into  its  former  obscurity. 

,0m  suggestion  which  came  at  the 
d  of  the  session  met  with  general 
proval  in  the  unrecorded  discus- 
n  which  followed.  It  was  that 
apers  have  a  tremendous  op¬ 


portunity  for  development  of  insti¬ 
tutional  copy  from  local  manufactur¬ 
ers — stressing  the  part  that  the  en¬ 
terprise  has  in  community  develop¬ 
ment.  Another  major  point  was  that 
a  public  relations  campaign  mtist  not 
be  confined  to  advertising  expression; 
it  must  have  the  backing  of  solid 
performance  by  the  company  in  all 
relations  with  its  employes,  consum¬ 
ers,  and  stockholders. 

The  luncheon  was  attended  by 
Bruce  Barton,  president  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  Joseph 
Boyle,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Editor  &  Pubusher;  Robert 
U.  Brown,  executive  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher;  Carl  Byoir,  president  of 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates;  Charles  C. 
Carr,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Bertrand  L.  Chapman,  of 
Editor  &  Publisher;  John  Hunter, 
vice-president,  N.  W.  Ayer  &'  Son, 
Philadelphia;  James  W.  Irwin,  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  New  York; 
CSiarles  Rheinstrom,  American  Air¬ 
lines;  Thomas  J.  Ross,  Ivy  Lee  &  T.  J. 
Ross,  New  York;  Charles  T.  Stuart, 
general  manager  of  Ebitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Arthiu:  T.  Robb,  associate 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  who 
presided. 

The  transcript  of  the  discussion, 
edited  only  to  eliminate  asides  and 
duplication,  fbllowB: 

The  Chairman:  We  want  to  get  as 


much  accomplished  here  as  we  can. 
As  you  all  know.  Editor  &  Publisher 
didn’t  create  the  idea  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising.  That  was  in  the 
picture  a  good  many  years  before  we 
became  interested  in  it,  but  about 
six  or  seven  years  ago  we  got  the 
feeling  that  business  had  more  of  a 
story  to  tell  than  simply  the  sale  of 
products  and  services,  that  is,  the 
story  of  business  itself;  that  the  story 
of  business  itself  deserved  exposition 
and  display  advertising  space,  and,  of 
course,  as  a  newspaper  advocate,  we 
emphasized  the  place  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  any  such  scheme. 

The  thing  has  worked  out  far  be¬ 
yond  our  expectations.  As  a  result, 
we  are  looking  to  the  future.  We 
think,  and  I  believe  all  of  you  gentle¬ 
men  will  agree,  that  after  the  war, 
business  and  industry  will  have  an 
even  more  important  story  to  tell 
to  the  public  than  the  sale  of  new 
products,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
we  have  invited  you  gentlemen  as 
representatives  of  major  lines  of 
business,  to  present  your  views.  I 
hope  we  will  have  a  free  and  frank 
discussion. 

From  here  on  the  ball  is  in  your 
hands.  I  am  not  going  to  call  on  any¬ 
body  to  start  it,  but  I  should  like  to 
suggest  a  question:  Just  what  line  of 
thought  should  business  take  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  and  to  maintain  its  place 
in  our  scheme  of  things  when  the  war 


Charlie,  have  you  any  thoughts  on 
that? 

Mr.  Carr:  Well,  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  more  about  the  approach  to  a 
lot  of  problems  we  will  have,  than 
I  have  about  the  exact  message.  I 
have  been  giving  a  lot  of  thought  to 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.  I  have  been  watdd^  it 
rather  closely. 

You  all  know  what  the  operation 
is  xmder  the  direction  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation.  It  is 
paid  for,  96  per  cent  at  any  rate,  by 
the  media,  by  the  publishers  them¬ 
selves,  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  AJIP.A.,  and  now  individual 
publishers  as  well.  I  am  learning 
quite  a  little  bit  about  it  and  about 
what  they  ought  to  do  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  institutional  advertising.  I 
have  one  idea  that  I  think  we  might 
think  about. 

The  best  stories,  those  that  have 
the  greatest  reader  interest,  are  the 
human  interest  stories.  The  most  dra¬ 
matic  illustration  I  can  give  you  of 
that  is  the  day  the  study  was  being 
made  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  That 
was  the  day  Corregidor  fell — a 
streamer  headline.  That  same  day  in 
the  Dispatch  was  a  front-page  picture 
of  a  grandfather  putting  a  diaper  on 
his  granddau^ter,  and  it  says: 
“Grandpa  Puts  Spare  Part  on  Bab^." 

The  check-up  showed  that  three 
times  as  many  citizens  and  readers  of 
Columbus  or  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  had  seen  and  read  the  story 
about  grandpa  and  the  baby,  than  had 
seen  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Cor¬ 
regidor. 

Another  is  the  stock  story  about 
Tessie,  the  cat,  which  had  been  for 
years  given  rations  of  meet  and  sar¬ 
dines.  It  had  been  regular  standard 
practice  to  put  this  through  the 
auditing  department  where  it  was 
always  approved.  The  company 
put  out  a  story  about  Tessie,  the 
office  cat,  anent  these  approved  daily 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


^  Publistisr  luncheon  to  discuss  "TK*  Futuro  of  Public  Rointions  Advortiting,"  reading  left  to  right  around  the  table  from  the  foreground:  John  Hunter,  vice-president 
Ayer  &  Son;  Carl  Byoir,  president  of  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates,  Inc.;  Charles  T.  Stuart,  Editor  &  Publisher;  James  W,  Irwin,  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation;  Charles 
'  sdvertising  manager  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America;  Ar^ur  Robb,  Editor  h  Publisher;  Bruce  Barton,  president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  li  Osborn;  ChadM  Rheia- 
vice-president  of  American  Airlines;  Robert  U.  Brown,  Editor  It  Publisher;  Thomas  J.  Ross,  of  Ivy  Lae  and  T.  J.  Rou;  Bertrand  L.  Chapman,  Editor  &  Publisher;  Joseph  Bayfe, 

of  J.  Walter  Thompson;  and  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Editor  h  Publisher. 
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rations.  The  day  the  story  was  re¬ 
leased  there  was  also  a  release  by  the 
president  of  the  company.  It  was  a 
whiz-bang  of  a  statement.  He  has  yet, 
he  says,  to  see  any  comment  on  the 
publication  of  the  statement,  although 
the  clippings  are  still  coming  from 
rhina,  Australia,  and  everywhere 
else,  about  Tessie,  the  cat. 

Those  are  the  illustrations  and  I 
have  been  thinking  that  maybe  there 
is  a  human  interest  technic  for  us  in 
public  relations.  The  newspapers 
have  already  proven  that  we  might 
very  profitably  begin  to  get  into  our 
public  relations  advertising  .««mething 
of  that  nature. 

You  know,  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising'  ought  to  be  newsworthy  and 
informative,  but  I  think  we  might 
add  the  human  relations  technic  with 
some  profit  to  ourselves,  especially  on 
the  experience  of  the  Continuing 
Study. 

Hamer  Not  Estoatiel 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  com¬ 
ments  on  Mr.  Carr’s  ideas? 

Mr.  Robert  Brown:  You  mean  the 
lighter  touch  to  human  relations 
copy?  , 

Mr.  Carr:  Not  necessarily.  Bob. 
A  human  interest  story  might  not 
necessarily  be  humorous.  It  might 
be  serious. 

Mr.  Irwin:  The  current  C.  &  O. 
Railroad  campaign  is  somewhat  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  Chapman:  The  New  Haven 
Railroad  has  it 

Mr.  Irwin:  The  New  Haven  hasn’t 
got  what  you  can  really  call  any  sta¬ 
tistics  or  anything  like  that  on  opera¬ 
tion.  The  C.  &  O.  is  getting  over  into 
some  of  the  basic  statistics  of  indus¬ 
trial  operations,  plus  the  human  in¬ 
terest 

Mr.  Carr:  Yes,  the  Kid  in  Upper 
Four  as  an  illustration,  in  a  way. 

EdMCotioR  OR  Taxes 

The  Chairbsan:  Do  you  think  tax 
problems  could  probably  be  handled 
in  advertising,  individual  tax  prob¬ 
lems,  as  part  of  the  public  relations 
campaign?  That  is  a  difficult  subject 
and  I  think  it  is  one  that  is  going 
to  present  itself  to  a  good  many  com¬ 
panies. 

Mr.  Ross:  We  made  an  attempt  at 
that  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in 
trying  to  make  clear  the  idea  that 
the  present  tax  law  operates  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  accumulation  of  funds  out  of 
earnings,  that  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  spent  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  property,  but  which, 
imder  the  present  tax  law,  if  you  set 
aside  $5  you  can  spend  only  $1. 

I  don’t  know  how  successful  it  was. 
It  adopted  the  old  technic  of  the 
slate,  the  school  child’s  slate,  and  A, 
B,  C  idea  of  attempting  to  reduce 
this  rather  complicated  tax  question 
to  simple  terms  and  related  it  to  the 
possibilities  of  jobs  coming  out  of  this 
expenditure  of  money  if  the  railroads 
were  permitted  to  set  it  aside  and  not 
have  it  dissipated  as  now,  by  taxes. 
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Dircuiting  Public  Relations  problems  at  the  luncheon  were,  left  to  right:  James  W. 
Brown,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  John  Hunter,  vice-president  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son;  and  Carl  Byoir,  president  of  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates. 


Mr.  Irwin;  Tommy  (Mr.  Ross)  had 
a  very  swell  public  relations  ad  that 
switched  my  interest  to  railroads,  and 
that  was  the  page  that  showed  what  it 
would  take  to  move  a  division.  Most 
people  are  interested  at  least  a  little 
bit  in  railroad  operation:  An  engine 
going  by  attracts  attention. 

Mr.  Ross:  The  credit  for  that  goes 
to  the  agency,  not  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Irwin:  It  was  a  public  relations 
ad  anyway,  and  that  portrayed 
graphically  why  you  had  to  stand  in 
line  to  eat,  why  the  cars  were  turned 
around  quicker  on  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  I  think  it  was  good  copy. 

Mr.  Byoir:  Tommy  said  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  that  it  is  damn  good  public  re¬ 
lations  when  you  get  on  a  miserably 
maintained  train,  and  you  stand 
in  line  two  hours  to  get  a  perfectly 
atrocious  meal,  and  then  you  turn  to 
the  guy  next  to  you  and  say,  “God, 
aren’t  the  railroads  doing  a  grand 
job!” 

Mr.  Carr;  The  Pullman  Company 
has  done  some  pretty  good  stuff,  too. 


Mr.  Robert  Brown:  You  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  current  conditions. 
What  about  it  when  it  gets  back  to 
consumer  production? 

Mr.  Carr:  The  same  thing  that 
works  now  will  work  any  time. 
People’s  reading  habits  will  not 
change. 

Mb.  Robert  Brown:  What  will  be 
the  feeling  of  the  manufacturers  about 
using  that  copy  when  they  have 
something  to  sell  in  that  same 
space. 

Mr.  Ross:  I  think  they  are  being 
educated,  too.  TTiey  are  learning 
something  about  advertising  in  this 
public  relations  field.  Mr.  Robb  in¬ 
dicated  by  asking  the  question  about 
taxes — what  it  can  do  for  them  if  the 
job  is  properly  done.  I  think  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies — I  am  out  of  my 
field  now,  of  course — but  I  think  the 
advertising  agencies  that  have  been 
devoting  themselves  rather  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  selling  products— of  course,  that 
involves  selling  ideas — have,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  or  so  improved 


Pictured  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  were,  left  to  right:  T.  J.  Ross;  Bertrand  L. 
Chapmen,  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  Joseph  Boyle,  of  J.  Walter  Thompson. 


Mr.  Irwin:  The  Pullman  Company 
has  a  current  ad  on  breakdown  per¬ 
centage  of  where  the  money  goes.  I 
read  it  but  I  doubt  if  the  layman 
would  read  it. 


a  pound  of  words  in  public  r^atM  m 
I  think  the  weakness  of  some  so-eiM 
public  relations  advertising  is  th^lil  V 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  an 
make  bricks  out  of  straw— wii 
the  basic  news  that  results  from 
structive  action  by  management 
If  every  single  employer  in  tik  T 
United  States  would  try  in  IH4  * 

produce  one  story  of  his  relationi  y^TING 

his  employes  or  his  customers  or  1  h 

community  which  would  be  m  **  .7 
enough  for  the  AP.  to  carry  og  j 
wires,  you  would  have  powerful  u 
tinuing  public  relations  news  star  * 

which  in  turn  could  be  translated  fa 

advertising.  Court  for 

The  Chairbian:  Sure  enough! 

Mr.  Barton:  But  we  operate  0 
public  relations  advertising  agah  against  th' 
a  new  campaign  of  terrific  power  a:  ^  t 
that  is  the  publication  of  corporati 
salaries  by  the  SEC.  <ilin8 

Mr.  Byoir:  Without  tax  reductio  r 

Mr.  Barton:  That  is  one  pket  ^ 

copy  that  is  read  very  thoroughly  |  ! 

Congressmen  getting  $10,000  a  yc  j 
and  by  labor  leaders.  mend  the  i 

The  Chairman:  And  by  world  '"'as  J"®* 
people.  jresident 

Mr.  Irwin:  And  by  the  vice-pr«  ^ 

dents.  inded  by 

HiiniaR  iRtarest  aad  Taxn 

Mr.  Byoir:  Of  course,  I  thii 
Charlie  (Mr.  Carr)  will  get  what  *e*“mwtii 
wants  in  the  whole  matter,  and  t  Deluded  I 
whole  profession  will  get  more  wi  p.  c.) 
it  wants  as  the  technic  develops  a 
as  there  is  demand  for  the  product 
We  went  through  three  decadn 
which  the  advertiser  didn’t  want 
buy  this,  but  you  didn’t  conakk 

important  in  the  great  numba  _ _ 

cases — ^he  wanted  to  buy  copy  Ajh^j  of  tl 
would  sell  his  product.  He  di£^ 


think  it  was  very  important  whetiKision  ti 


Bie  histor 


the  public  thought  well  of  him  ^ 
what  else  happened,  and  he  could 
termine  his  profit  by  the  cost  19  b 
selling  price. 

Now,  in  the  last  eleven  yean 
has  learned  with  a  pretty  bitter 
perience  that  he  might  do  a  si 
job  at  all  those  things  and  then  pci 
opinion,  acting  through  LegUlahi 
and  the  Congress  would  say,  “Tkr 
a  swell  job  you  have  done.  Wee 
let  you  keep  10  per  cent  of  the  po; 
or  15  per  cent  of  the  profit,”  p  * 
a  lot  of  controls  on  his  businea 
won’t  let  him  make  any.  ’c  decisi 

So,  he  began  to  buy  this  new  fa  **  w 
of  copy  and  he  certainly  learned  '8  ergan 
the  war  that  he  could  change  I 
atmosphere,  that  is,  that  all  togijlJ'*'‘ch  _wo 
(Continued  on  page  38  ) 


Mr.  Carr:  I  think  maybe  we  have 
to  humanize  this  institutional  copy  a 
Uttle  more  and  it  can’t  ail  be  informa¬ 
tive  and  have  the  instruction  type,  or 
"report  to  the  nation,”  and  all  this, 
that,  and  the  other.  It  has  got  to 
get  that  human  relation  equation. 

I  am  trying  one  next  week  with  it. 
I  think  it  is  an  old  technic,  the  strip. 
I  got  impressed  with  it  in  reading 
the  New  Yorker,  and  that  very  in¬ 
teresting  piece  about  the  comic  ar¬ 
tists,  and  so  forth. 

That  article  in  the  New  Yorker  said 
that  “Little  Orphan  Annie”  is  plugging 
the  same  philosophy  that  Pegler  is 
plugging,  and  “Little  Orphan  Annie” 
has  so  much  a  bigger  audience 
than  Pegler,  that  when  you  get  to  it, 
it  isn’t  even  funny. 


their  own  ways  of  selling  ideas,  basic 
ideas  about  business. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
of  that  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  done 
and  should  be  done  in  addition  to 
selling  products. 


No  "Black-Snako  Whip" 

Mr.  Irwin;  I  think  that  is  where 
B.  B.  D.  &  O.  and  N.  W.  Ayer  have 
done  a  pretty  good  job— selling  insti¬ 
tutions  as  such  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
search  and  contribution  to  public 
benefit,  without  having  a  sales  man¬ 
ager  snapping  a  black-snake  whip 
over  them  on  “what  is  it  producing  in 
the  way  of  sales?”  There  has  been  a 
new  understanding  of  this  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  which  will  last  into 
the  post-war  period. 

Do  you  believe  that,  Bruce? 

Mr.  Barton:  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  I 
have  always  remembered  one  thing 
Charles  Kettering  said  to  me  years 
ago,  that  an  ounce  of  action  is  worth 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  24-25 — Carolinas  Adve 
tising  Executives  Assn.,  Mid¬ 
winter  meeting,  Washingti* 
Duke  Hotel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  26-27 — FM  Broadcastm 
fifth  annual  meeting,  Comne 
dore  Hotel,  New  York. 

Jan.  27-29  —  Michigan  Piw 
Assn.,  third  war  confeicafti 
Lansing  and  East  Lansing. 

Jan.  28-29  —  Pennsyl’ 
Newspaper  Publishers’  ( 
annual  convention,  Penn- 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  28-29 — Pacific  Advi 
ing  Assn.,  midwinter  confe: 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Frani 

Jan.  28-29  —  Virginia 
Assn.,  winter  war  clinic,  Ji 
Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond, 

Jan.  29  — Del-Mar- Va 
Assn.,  annual  meeting, 

Du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Feb.  3-4  —  Ohio  Newspa] 
Assn.,  annual  convention, 
ler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbui 
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pOR  JANUARY  2  2,  1944 

;U>  to  Appeal  Summary 
Judgment  to  High  Court 

Board  Directs  Counsel  to  Act  "Without 
Delay"  .  .  •  Official  “Whims"  Seen  os 
Danger  . . .  McLean  Makes  Appeal  Motion 


jjljaTNG  in  regular  session  Jan.  18 
at  headqxiarters  in  New  York,  the 
Asociated  Press  Board  of  Directors 
iuaounced  it  has  directed  counsel  to 
■‘aopeal  without  delay”  the  sununary 
judgment,  filed  by  the  U.  S.  District 
^urt  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  without  full  trial,  in  the 
government’s  civil  anti-trust  suit 
lagainst  the  AP. 

'  The  Board  acted  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  its  Special  Committee  han¬ 
dling  the  case,  chairmaned  by  George 
p  Booth,  publisher  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  which  met  in  New 
To*  the  day  before. 

The  motion  in  committee  to  recom- 
Bend  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
»as  made  by  Robert  McLean,  AP 
)resident  and  publisher  of  the  Phil- 
idelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  was  sec- 
mded  by  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland 
>lain  Dealer,  and  was  adopted  unani- 
Dously. 

Those  participating  in  the  commit- 
tt  meeting,  in  addition  to  counsel, 
ncluded  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington 
D.  C.)  Star,  honorary  president  of 
be  AP  and  in  that  capacity  allowed 
he  privilege  of  serving  on  any  AP 
ommittee;  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
itw  York  Times;  and  Paul  Patterson, 
kltiniore  Sun. 

Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub- 
isher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  terming 
be  summary  judgment  the  “worst 
■ecision  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
he  history  of  the  fight  for  freedom 
I  speech  and  the  press,”  annoimced 
an.  19  he  abo  would  appeal  to  the 
lupreme  Court. 

$••11  os  Harrassm^nt 
The  judgment,  filed  Jan.  13,  would 
estrain  the  AP  perpetually  from  ob- 
frving  by-laws  under  which  mem- 
ers  might  consider  the  competitive 
bility  of  an  applicant  for  membership. 
“The  decbion  of  the  statutory  court 
1  New  York,”  the  AP  Board  of  Direc- 
)rs  said  in  its  statement  announcing 
le  decbion  to  appeal,  “would  sub- 
Kt  the  world’s  greatest  news  gather- 
ig  organization  to  suit  and  harass- 
tent  and  to  a  perpetual  injunction 
rhich  would  render  it  subject  to  fu- 
ire  whims  of  adminbtrutive  ofificials 
»d  continued  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
ral  courts.” 

Hie  three-judge  court’s  2-1  decbion 
L  i  P.,  Jan.  15,  p.  7)  was  handed 
own  on  the  government’s  motion  for 


No  Comment  from  FDR 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  said 
Ion.  18  h*  did  not  think  he 
wanted  to  comment  on  the  AP 
indgment.  At  hie  press-radio 
eoaierence.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
oked  whether  he  had  noted  the 
judgment.  At  first  he  inquired 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  had 
banded  it  down  and  what  was 
new  about  it  His  questioner 
*aid  the  judgment  put  some  limi- 
lation  on  AP  membership  but 
•hat  he  was  not  sure  of  the  tech- 
■kolities.  Declaring  he  did  not 
•bink  he  wanted  to  comment  the 
President  smiled  ond  asked: 
the  Country  Club  still 

•xist? 


summary  judgment  without  a  trial 
and  was  based  on  afiidavib,  briefs  and 
findings  submitted  by  opposing  at¬ 
torneys. 

The  AP  had  sought  a  full  trial. 

The  whole  judgment  will  be  stayed 
pending  the  decbion  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Directors’  statement  said  that 
“no  newspaper,  no  press  service  can 
operate  successfully  under  a  court 
injunction.” 

The  statement,  in  full,  follows: 

Stotemest  Is  Full 

“No  newspaper,  no  press  service  can 
operate  successfully  imder  a  court 
injunction.  The  Assocbted  Press  b  a 
non-profit,  cooperative  organization 
dedicated  to  giving  an  unbiased, 
factual  report  of  the  news. 

“The  decbion  of  the  statutory  court 
in  New  York  would  subject  the  world’s 
greatest  news  gathering  organization 
to  suit  and  harassment  and  to  a  per¬ 
petual  injimction  which  would  render 
it  subject  to  future  whims  of  adminb- 
trative  officials  and  continued  super¬ 
vision  of  the  federal  courts. 

“The  court  found  the  Associated 
Press  was  not  a  monopoly.  It  found 
that  it  was  not  a  common  carrier.  Yet 
the  decbion,  if  not  appealed  and  over¬ 
thrown,  would  impose  a  method  of 
doing  business  upon  the  Assocbted 
Press  which  would  hamper  ite  efficien¬ 
cy  and  weaken  its  cooperative  struc¬ 
ture.  There  is  no  course  open  except 
to  appeal  from  such  intrusion.  The 
board  therefore  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

“  ‘Whereas  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Associated  Press  has  consid¬ 
ered  all  the  implications  involved  in 
the  decbion  of  the  sbtutory  court  and 

“  ‘Whereas  the  board  hM  received 
the  advice  of  counsel  and 

“  ‘Whereas  the  board  b  unanimous¬ 
ly  of  the  opinion  that  the  decbion  b 
one  which  limib  the  usefulness  of  the 
Assocbted  Press  in  the  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  ib  duties 

“  'Be  it  resolved  that  the  case  be 
appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
and  that  counsel  be  directed  to  pro- 
ced  with  such  appeal  without  delay.’  ” 

The  judgment,  signed  by  the  judges 
who  sat  as  a  special  court  after  the 
government  requested  the  case  be 
expedited,  centred  three  other  re- 
strainb.  The  court  said  these  could 
be  modified  or  terminated  in  the  event 
the  AP  amended  ib  by-laws  respect¬ 
ing  admission. 

These  additional  restrainb  would: 

Cancel  the  exclusive  provisions  of 
the  news  agreement  between  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  Canadian  press. 

Enjoin  observance  of  by-laws  under 
which  (1)  the  AP  withholds  ib  news 
report  from  newspapers  owned  by 
other  than  AP  members  and  (2)  AP 
members  and  their  employes  are  re¬ 
stricted  from  furnishing  local  news  of 
spontaneous  origin  gathered  by  them 
to  persons  other  th^  the  AP  and  ib 
members. 

The  court  dbmissioned  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  complaint  that  the  AP’s  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  was 
illegal. 

The  court’s  concltisions  of  law  de¬ 
clared: 

“AP  does  not  monopolize  or  domi¬ 
nate  the  furnishing  of  news  reports, 
news  pictures,  or  features  to  news- 


COL  McCORMICK'S  STATEMENT 


THE  Chicago  Tribune  will  appeal  thb 
decbion  because  it  believes  it  to  be 
the  worst  decision  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  hbtory  of  the  fight  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 

For  himdreds  of  years  it  has  been 
recognbed  that  the  press  was  entitled 
to  trial  by  jury  when  sued  by  the 
Government  tmder  such  laws  as  were 
in  exbtence  affecting  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  After  the  Sbr  Chamber 
and  censorship  were  abolished  these 
were  limited  to  libel  upon  govenunent 
and  Scandalum  Magnatum. 

The  Government  avoids  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  by  bringing  an  equity 
action  for  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  which  enabled  the 
Court  to  render  summary  judgment 
mostly  on  affidavib  with  no  chance 
to  determine  the  truth  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  therein  by  cross-examination 
and  to  reach  decbions  of  fact  in  what 
was  really  a  freedom-of-the-press 
case,  which  decbion  violates  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
deprived  the  defendanb  of  their  right 
to  trial  by  jury. 

Cifet  English  Oecislen 
The  hearing  on  the  motion  for  stun- 
mary  judgment  furthermore  unduly 
restricted  counsel  for  the  defense  in 
time  to  present  their  argument  and 
further  curtailed  thb  time  by  inter¬ 
ruptions  from  the  presiding  judge. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  paral¬ 
leled  the  reasoning  of  Justice  Scroggs 
of  England  who  held  in  1679  that  the 
Crown  had  the  power  imder  ib  pre¬ 
rogative  to  censor  the  press.  In  thb 
case  the  court  arrogates  to  itself  thb 
power  by  judicbl  legblation  which  it 
claims  similarly  to  have  had  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  anti-trust  law.  Thb 
opinion  in  opinion  of  all  our  counsel 
would  grow  into  complete  censorship. 

The  opinion  faib  to  consider  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri,  which  said: 

“Anything  which  makes  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  right  more  expensive  or  less 
convenient,  more  difificult  or  less  effec¬ 
tive,  impairs  that  right.” 

“‘Impair’  means  to  make  worse,  to 
lessen  the  power;  to  weaken;  to  en¬ 
feeble;  to  deteriorate. 

The  court  said  further: 

“The  right  to  speak  freely  b  neces¬ 
sarily  attended  by  the  correlative 
right  to  remain  silent.” 

“Liberty  of  speech  and  of  writing  b 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  and  in¬ 
cident  thereto  b  the  correlative  liberty 


papers  in  the  United  Sbtes. 

“AP  does  not  monopolize  or  domi¬ 
nate  access  to  the  original  sources  of 
news. 

“AP  does  not  monopolbe  or  domi¬ 
nate  transmission  facilities  for  the 
gathering  or  dbtribution  of  news  re- 
porb,  news  pictures,  or  features.” 

Attending  the  sessions,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  above,  were  James 
E.  Chappell,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
and  Age-Herald;  Roy  A.  Roberb, 
Kansas  City  Star;  O.  S.  Worden,  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune;  Stuml  H. 
Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram. 

Aim  Josh  L.  Home,  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C.)  Telegram;  E.  H.  Butler,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  L.  K. 
Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Revi^; 
Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Two  other  directors,  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman, 
and  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune, 
did  not  attend.  Another  absentee  was 
Houston  Harte,  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard,  who,  although  he  b  not  a 
director,  b  second  vice-president  and 
is  entitled  to  attend  boa^  meetings. 


of  silence,  not  less  important  nor  less 
sacred.  Sbtemenb  or  communica¬ 
tions,  oral  or  written,  wanted  for  pri¬ 
vate  information,  cannot  be  coerced 
by  mere  legislative  mandate  at  the 
will  of  one  of  the  parties  and  against 
the  will  of  the  other.  Compulsory 
private  dbcovery,  even  from  corpora¬ 
tions,  enforced,  not  by  suit  or  action, 
but  by  statutory  terror,  b  not  allow¬ 
able  where  righb  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  due  process  of  law.” 

Press  FreedoM  lsi|Hiired 

Under  thb  decision  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
b  made  more  expensive  and  less  con¬ 
venient  by  allowing  a  court  to  compel 
a  newspaper  to  share  ib  news  service 
with  a  newspaper  set  up  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  injure  it;  it  makes  worse, 
it  lessens  the  power;  it  weakens;  it 
enfeebles;  it  deteriorates;  it  impairs 
the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  ri^t  to  speak  freely  b  neces¬ 
sarily  attended  by  the  correlative 
right  to  remain  silent.  Thb  decbion 
denying  the  Assocbted  Press  the  right 
to  remain  silent  b  not  furnishing  its 
news  service  to  anyone  who  viobtes 
the  First  Amendment  if  it  does  not 
want  to  furnish  it. 

Statemenb  or  communications  im¬ 
der  thb  decbion  are  coerced  by  the 
Court,  wanted  for  private  information 
at  the  will  of  one  party  against  the 
will  of  the  Assocbted  Press.  Compul¬ 
sory  private  dbcovery  from  corpora¬ 
tions  enforced  by  legbbtive  terror  of 
the  Intersbte  Commerce  Act  b  not 
allowable  where  righb  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  due  process  of  law. 

Thb  decision  ignores  the  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sbtes  which  have  consbtently  held 
that  the  First  Amendment  to  tlw  Con¬ 
stitution  can  be  dbregarded  only  in 
cases  where  ib  observance  would 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  country  which  the  by-laws  of  the 
Assocbted  Press  could  not  be  held  to 
do  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

No  newspaper  institution  can  be 
free  when  operating  under  a  perma¬ 
nent  injunction  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Near 
vs.  Minnesote.  Thb  opinion  if  allowy^d 
to  stand  would  be  the  opening  wedge 
for  a  complete  evasion  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Furthermore,  the  Court  revives  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason  in 
that  it  proposes  to  take  jurisdiction 
over  the  thoughb  of  citizens. 

Nicol  Denies  I£s 
Papers  Are  for  Sale 

Qttzbbc,  Jan.  17 — Rumors  that  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  publisher,  was  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  the  Qu^ec  Le  SoleU,  Quebec 
L’Evenement- Journal,  Sherbrooke  La 
Tribune  and  Three  Rivers  La  Nouvel- 
liste,  have  been  categorically  denied 
by  Hon.  Jacob  Nicol,  publisher. 

Tlie  L’Evenement  -  Journal,  in  a 
story  headed  “Hon.  Jacob  Nicol  Pub 
End  to  Rumors  in  Coimection  With 
the  Four  Papers  He  Publishes,”  sbtes: 
“Hon.  Jacob  Nicol,  member  of  the 
Legbbtive  Council,  editor  of  Le  Soleil 
and  three  other  dailies  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  was  interviewed  yesterday 
in  connection  with  a  rumor  launched 
by  an  alleged  information  service, 
sbting  that  he  contempbted  selling 
hb  interesb  in  the  papers  to  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  of  the  C!hicago  Tribune. 

“Mr.  Nicol  was  categoric  in  hb 
sbtemenb,  which  were  in  part,  as 
follows:  ‘I  have  never,  at  any  time, 
seen  Colonel  McCormick,  or  anybody 
else,  to  dbcuss  the  sale  of  my  papers. 
Le  Soleil  b  not  for  sale,  neither  are 
any  of  the  other  papers  I  publish. 
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Poynter  Calls  For  Action  Now 
Toward  Free  World  Expression 


ONE  oi  th*  most  important  post¬ 
war  probloms  now  being 
studied  not  only  by  members  oi 
the  newspaper  profession  but 
also  by  stotesmem  educators 
and  other  leaders — a  guarantee 
oi  freedom  of  expression  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world  os  on  ei- 
fectixe  preeentiTe  against  future 
wars — has  been  discussed  in  re¬ 
cent  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  persons  in  high  position  in 
the  Fourth  Estate.  Herewith  is 
another  contribution  by  a  news 
executive  who  is  a  keen  student 
of  the  situation. 


WE  CAN  approximate  world-wide 
freedom  of  press  and  information 
within  this  generation — if  enough 
American  news- 


Nelson  Poynter 


papermen  help 
activate  the  idea 
in  the  immediate 
future. 

Discussion  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year 
turned  up  cau¬ 
tious  notes,  res¬ 
ervations  and 
hopeless  predic¬ 
tions  that  it 
would  take  a 
milleniiun,  but  a 
healthy  number 
o  f  newspaper¬ 
men  show  a  willingness  to  enlist  in  a 
major  crusade  to  accelerate  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  frontiers  of  free  expression. 

The  whole  discussion  needs  to  be 
crystallized  into  a  step  by  step  plan. 
Editorial  unhappiness  over  the  bun¬ 
gling  of  major  news  in  the  name  of 
wartime  sectuity  has  caused  some  to 
lose  sight  of  recent  significant  moves. 

Freedcxn  of  expression  “everywhere 
in  the  world"  was  first  enimdated  by 
President  Roosevelt  three  years  ago. 
Hie  United  Nations  and  the  Moscow 
pact  regarding  Italy  have  given  more 
than  tacit  endorsement  to  this  high 


ny  Staad  Cited 

Chairman  James  L.  Fly,  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Conunimications  Commission,  by 
deed  and  nation-wide  broadcast,  has 
committed  his  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  attack  diplomatic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  barriers  in  the  way  of  tmbeliev- 
ably  low  international  transmission 
rates.  His  words  offer  promise  that 
the  farthest  outlying  community  will 
have  access  to  the  world’s  information. 

We  can  assume  that  Chairman  Fly 
clears  such  utterances  with  the  White 
House  and  State  Department  and  that 
he  has  their  backing  regardless  of 
d^lomatic  effect  It’s  improbable  that 
former  Under  -  Secretary  Sumner 
Welles  would  advocate  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  as  a  keystone  to  our  future 
diplomatic  relations,  unless  he  felt  that 
such  a  policy  had  some  possibility  of 
success.  Welles  is  not  a  dreamer. 

Many  of  us  overlook  the  millions 


Asks  Press,  Other  Interested  Agencies  to 
Form  Plan  Which  Would  Point  Way  for 
Statesmen  Who  Write  the  Peace 


By  NELSON  POYNTER 

Editor.  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 


of  intelligent  people  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  militant  interest  in  freedom 
of  expression  because  they  have  lived 
so  long  imder  totalitarian  communica¬ 
tions.  We  have  more  potential  allies 
for  freedom  than  at  any  time  in  his¬ 
tory — and  we  must  not  let  them  down. 

Wa  Mast  Take  Lead 

We  must  throw  away  oiu  hair-shirt 
and  acknowledge  it’s  our  own  fault  if 
the  American  people  do  not  appreciate 
their  selfish  interest  in  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  adequately.  We  must  admit 
we  have  an  enlightened  but  selfish 
interest  in  the  extension  of  that  free¬ 
dom  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Freedom  of  expression  since  the 
time  of  Peter  Zenger  and  Tom  Paine 
has  been  tied  up  with  practical  things 
like  taxes,  armaments,  waste  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  a  rugged,  frontier  in¬ 
dividualism  which  we  now  call  by  the 
polite  name  of  hiunan  dignity.  Let’s 
tincture  our  idealism  with  the  frank 
argument  that  more  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  can  mean  less  taxes,  less  ar¬ 
maments  and  less  bloodshed. 

■Die  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
world’s  people  want  law  and  order 
with  justice  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  They  won’t  get  it  imless 
freedom  of  expression  is  extended. 
Laws,  treaties  and  other  contracts 
will  not  last  imless  wanted,  under¬ 
stood  and  supported  by  the  people  af¬ 
fected — and  the  people  won’t  under¬ 
stand  them  unless  all  the  facilities  to 
inform  them  are  abimdant,  uncen¬ 
sored,  and  operated  under  democratic 
policies. 

Constitutional  and  other  legal  guar¬ 
antees  of  freedom  of  information  are 
meaningless  without  abimdant  fa¬ 
cilities  for  honest  information  and 
democratic  debate. 

We  generally  overlook  the  fact  that 
a  free  press  is  inseparable  from  free¬ 
dom  of  other  modem  means  of  com¬ 
munication  such  as  films  and  radio. 
American  press  associations,  feature 
and  picture  syndicates,  magazines, 
radio  and  motion  pictures  have  been 
subject  to  a  wide  variety  of  un¬ 
democratic  pressures  at  international 
frontiers  in  peacetime. 

We  howled  too  little  when  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapermen  were  expelled 
from  foreign  capitals,  but  we  raised 
practically  no  protest  when  political 
and  economic  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  other  American  media. 


Sea*  Organization  Need 

Without  losing  our  identity  or 
chastity,  American  newspapermen 
should  ally  themselves  with  all  groups 
here  and  abroad,  that  have  a  selfish 
and  an  altruistic  interest  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  freedom  of  expression.  We 
should  try  to  induce  some  one  not 
identified  with  any  group,  but  of  the 
stature  of  Mr.  Welles  or  Joseph  E. 
Davies  to  head  up  a  coalition  of  all 
the  interested  forces. 

Various  newspapers,  press  associa¬ 
tions,  syndicates,  magazines,  book 
publishers,  film  makers  and  broad¬ 
casters  are  ambitious  to  expand  over¬ 
seas  with  airmail  editions,  facsimile 
editions  and  translations. 


The  London  Daily  Mail  and  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  had  European  edi¬ 
tions  for  years,  as  did  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  The  Daily  Mail  has  just  started 
an  American  ^ition. 

The  New  York  Times  has  an  over¬ 
seas  edition,  as  has  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  Time  magazine  has  an  overseas 
airmail  edition  as  well  as  facsimile 
editions  for  American  soldiers  abroad. 

Reader’s  Digest  has  the  largest 
Spanish  language  magazine  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  Its  circulation  in 
Latin-American  countries  usually  runs 
ahead  of  any  native  magazines.  Its 
Portuguese  and  Swedish  editions  are 
growing  fast.  It  has  started  an  Arabic 
edition  and  expects  to  expand  into 
other  languages. 

Integrity  at  Stake 

American  motion  pictures  have  been 
exported  to  many  lands  for  years,  and 
now  visualize  an  even  wider  post-war 
market.  Their  past  experience  shows 
that  the  domestic  product  can  be  de¬ 
cidedly  influenced  by  political  and 
economic  pressures  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments. 

As  financial  equities  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  develop  among  our  domestic  pur¬ 
veyors  of  news,  features,  opinions  and 
interpretation,  the  potential  influence 
of  foreign  governments  on  both  their 
exportable  and  domestic  products  will 
tend  to  increase. 

The  American  public  will  have  a 
growing  interest  in  removing  all  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  pressures  against 
all  media — everywhere  in  the  world. 
The  integrity  of  what  we  read,  what 
we  hear  on  the  radio  and  see  on  the 
screen  at  home  will  be  at  stake. 


It  is  easy  to  enlist  American  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  glamorous  and  profit¬ 
able  possibility  of  a  world  network 
of  free  shipping  ports  and  free  air¬ 
ports.  Yet  our  selfish  interest  in 
world-wide  freedom  of  information  is 
just  as  real,  though  less  apparent  than 
our  interest  in  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  air. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  the  best 
publicists,  the  best  newspapers,  broad¬ 
casters,  motion  picture  makers  in  the 
world.  Why  not  devote  some  of  this 
talent  toward  making  clear  to  the 
American  citizen  that  he  has  a  selfish 
equity  in  freedom  of  information  here 
and  abroad? 

Can  we  not  find  ways  to  bring  home 
to  him  that  the  lack  of  these  basic 
rights  elsewhere  has  contributed 
toward  putting  his  son  in  uniform,  the 
curtailment  of  his  pleasures  and  the 
increase  of  his  taxes?  There’s  little 
difference  between  having  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Citizen’s  reporter  kicked  out  of 
City  Hall  or  a  foreign  capital.  His 
movies,  his  radio  and  his  press  are  all 
affected,  and  his  name,  his  country 
and  his  democracy  have  all  been  li¬ 
beled  by  undemocratic  forces  which 
declared  propaganda  war  on  Amer¬ 
ica  long  ^fore  Pearl  Harbor. 

Urges  Reader  Awakeaiag 

The  goal  would  be  to  make  our 
readers  as  militant  and  jealous  as  any 
editor  against  infringement  of  free¬ 


dom  of  expression — anywhcie. 
world.  Officials  whom  we  e 
go  to  bat  for  freedom  of  inf, 
are  entitled  to  know  that  the 
people  understand  and  support 
policies. 

We  should  ask  the  Congr*w  far 
joint  resolution  to  commit  thi* 
ernment  to  an  irrevocable,  uncomE 
mising  policy  of  world-wide  fre^ 
of  information  and  abundant  aitir’ 
censored  facilities  of  infornutioB 
peacetime.  Each  newspaper  can 
portune  its  state  delegation  to  slippy 
such  a  non-partisan  resolutkm,  u  leHlNGT 
can  urge  both  political  parties  and  i 
the  leading  candidates  to  make  sini  W  Wi 
commitments. 

We  must  attack  the  age-old  coots  ^and 
that  any  sovereign  or  state  hag  j  ^  d 
right  to  keep  people  in  ignorance.  B  yr  presi 
whole  notion  of  any  direct  or  indin  no^tiuc 
censorship  in  peacetime  must  be  ait  ^tum  t< 
ished.  Abundant  and  cheap  fadlitj  cause  ITl 
of  information,  accessible  to  all  p*  Ag  newsj 
pies,  can  mock  and  destroy  censorski  l  f«o 
Scanty  or  cartelized  communicatia 
are  dangerous  because  they  are  ez 
to  control.  Hidden  economic  obstm  t 

tions  can  hamper  the  abundant  di 
velopment  of  post-war  printing,  radi 
film,  and  other  forces  in  education  a  „ 
information.  * 

A  great  many  government  agend 
will  participate  in  the  vast  number  ****  jjgu 
decisions  affecting  the  freedom  a  **-mred 
abundance  of  our  facilities.  A  B 
would  include  the  Congress,  the  Stal 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  F*  I* 
eral  Communications  Commission,  t  ndation  \ 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Maritime  Ca  ing  the  { 
mission,  the  Patent  Office,  the  Ofi  (otiations 
of  Education,  the  Post  Office,  (S  bn’s  ten 
Aeronautics  agencies,  and  other  agi  snit  to 
cies  in  the  field  of  international  tn  hng  for 
and  finance.  rable,  an 

jsign  the 

But  our  post-war  representativwt®^ 
these  agencies  have  no  clear-cut 
tional  policy,  or  frame  of  refermy^j^^^^y 
The  President  has  enunciated  ... 
ideal  of  Freedom  of  Speech— evoJTI  i; 

where  in  the  world — but  our  pdiB 
servants  should  have  a  single 
beam  supported  by  the  represental.— 
of  the  American  people.  ®  defiane 

Let  no  Ambassador  of  the  futa  * 
be  embarrassed  to  go  to  bat  fori  “P  ®  I 
American  correspondent  faced  si  P"*? 
the  threat  of  expulsion;  let  every  fi  i 
eign  government  know  that  coraji  ^ 
mutuality  never  can  be  attained  li 
our  government  so  long  as  stumbl  l*®  f®  o 
blocks  are  placed  in  the  way 
democratic  information  and  debate 

Instead  of  waiting  for  a  full-dn 


peace  conference,  let  us  agitate 


for  a  series  of  bilateral  treaties  to«  ^«iident 
emnize  and  codify  unwritten  uni  > 

standings  on  information  policies,  ft  P*iit  f( 
haps  Canada,  the  Scandinavian  std 
Switzerland,  the  Philippines  and  f  Boar 
more  democratic  Latin  -  Amerii  fade  an; 
countries  may  offer  immediate  pi  1  doi 
sibilities  for  such  agreements,  f  “F 
negotiations  of  these  treaties  can  f>  dland,  ] 
vide  a  dress  rehearsal  for  still  br«d  d  printe 
instruments  to  extend  freedom  ofs 
pression  after  the  war. 

We  can  shoot  for  at  least  one  rad  "H  the  V 
treaty  as  a  standard  for  the  rest  off  itude,  t 
world.  We  should  try  for  goals  1  on  all  o 
yond  the  objectives  which  look  That’s  r 
laymen  like  only  newspaper  tai  ms  com 
trial  problems.  Among  other  pti  D  you  ai 
a  reciprocal  treaty  would  include:  salt  that 
Objectives  Listed  ^doii 

1.  Equal  access  to  news. 

2.  Equal  transmission  rates. 

3.  Guarantees  against  expulski  ^ 

writers,  broadcasters  and  film  mik  ,  ™ 

4.  Guarantees  against  barrien 
importation  of  news,  features,  bfll  j  u 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  filnte 


5.  Guarantees  against  restricti«*jL^  .  . 
power,  or  radio  receivers,  or  the 
to  listen.  Brn 

(Continued  on  page  43)  ■ 
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’S  Baker  Defies  WLB 
espite  Davis’  Warning 

Stands  by  Advice  to  Locals  Not  to  Use 
Board  Machinery  . . .  Chairman  Warns  His 
Attitude  Will  Block  Wage  Increases 
By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


K  far 

'OITlil.- 

ind^ 

'tioo 

»,  «  isHINGTON,  Jan.  18— Accused  by 
and  I  jairman  WUliam  H.  Davis  of  Ae 
War  Labor  Board  of  being 
ponsible  for  an  epidemic  of  slow- 
onM  and  strikes  in  newspaper  me- 
i>ai  d  inical  departments,  Claude  M. 
ice.T]  president  of  the  International 

indlii  pog’raiiucal  Union,  today  had  an 
*  aU  £!atum  to  end  “defiance  of  the  law” 
adas  cttise  ITU  locals  to  lose  the  services 
ill  pa  the  newspaper  panel  and  WLB. 

taker  faced  the  Board  in  a  bellig- 
nt  mood  when  he  responded  to  a 
^  W  -ram  sent  after  strikes  or  slow- 
*dni  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

*  vark,  N.  J.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
[>  rai  ijr  points  were  trao^  back  to  ad- 
e  given  by  the  ITU  head  in  the 
ion  “Bulletin,”  that  locals  not  avail 
^  Bselves  of  the  labor  board’s  ser- 
es  when  success  did  not  appear  to 
At  ««red. 

eStk  ■•ker's  Recommendations 

leF*  fte  essence  of  the  Baker  recom- 
BM,  (  adation  was  that  locals  refrain  from 
E  Co  ing  the  government  to  intervene  in 
f  01  ptiations;  where  agreement  on  the 
1  (J  ion’s  terms  seemed  improbable,  to 
rail  mit  to  employers  WLB  Form  10, 
1  tn  Hng  for  the  full  15%  increase  al- 
rable,  and  if  the  publisher  refused 
sign  the  form  indicating  his  will- 
pess  to  pay,  to  ask  for  a  strike  vote. 
^  [he  nU  president  made  his  pro- 
“ '  >ls  in  the  July  issue  of  the  “BuUe- 
2*  "  Last  month  he  ran  another  article 
^  *  which  he  pointed  out  how  success- 
^  the  policy  had  been  in  forcing  pub- 
^  lers  to  increase  wage  scales. 

Chairman  Davis  described  the  plan 
a  defiance  of  established  procedure 
fol,  1  of  statute  law,  and  an  attempt  to 
{gfi  up  a  process  for  handling  wage 
I  ^  putes  not  in  agreement  with  the 
^1,  IT  Labor  Board.  He  announced 
Dtly  that  unles  Baker  withdrew  his 
lommendations  the  Board  would  be 
[njl  to  order  that  no  more  news- 
rjiy  per  wage  cases  be  processed  by  the 
npaper  panel  or  considered  by 
[  dn 

ITU  HMd  Flam 

toK  President  Baker  flared  at  that  sug- 
mti  ition.  “I  am  astoimded,”  he  said  with 
s.n  parent  feeling,  “that  such  a  state- 
sM  would  be  made  by  the  War 
id  I  hor  Board.  It  is  the  most  ridiculous 
en  *h«ie  an  government  agency  could 
>  p  K.  I  don’t  believe  it  will  be  done. 

1  >  ay  that,  because  some  printers  in 
Ip  ttland.  Me.,  have  gone  on  strike, 
[tiid  it  printers  in  Houston,  Tex.,  should 
ofe  >  penalized,  is  undemocratic,  un- 
■tified,  and  un-American. 

Buj  If  the  War  Labor  Board  takes  that 
oil  itude,  there  will  be  newspapers 
Is  i  wn  all  over  the  United  States!” 
ok  ‘That’s  no  our  attitude,”  Chairman 
ja  nra  corrected.  “As  president  of  the 
P<*  you  are  defying  the  law  with  the 


tice  and  attempted  to  get  warrants 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  himself  and 
others  concerned  in  the  situation,  in¬ 
cluding  President  Elmer  J.  Madden  of 
the  affected  local.  Baker  said  the  De¬ 
partment  took  the  position  that  news¬ 
papers  are  not  war  contractors  and 
are  not  covered  by  the  law  requiring 
strike  notice. 

Chairman  Davis  termed  that  recital 
absurd  and  said  no  one  from  WLB  had 
taken  such  a  step,  whereupon  Baker 
quoted  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
which,  he  said,  named  Philip  Marshall 
of  the  WLB  staff  as  the  person  who 
sought  warrants. 

Baker  cited  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times  litigation  as  an  instance  where 
an  order  issued  by  WLB  has  not  been 
followed  and  was  not  enforced.  In 
later  discussion  it  developed  that  the 
union  had  complained  on  three 
grounds  and  none  was  found  to  be  a 
subject  for  action  by  the  federal  com¬ 
pliance  office.  Two  points  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  award,  the  third  was 
a  matter  of  pay  computation  in  which 
error  was  alleged. 

The  I’m  chief  made  it  emphatic  that 
his  complaint  was  grounded  on  the 
fact  that  printers’  unions  have  not 
been  receiving  the  full  15%  allowed 
under  the  “Little  Steel  Formula,”  and 
he  made  this  proposition  to  Chairman 
Davis:  “If  you  will  assure  me  that  the 
printers  will  get  15% — that  is,  in  99% 
of  the  cases — within  six  months.  Til 
run  a  banner  line  in  the  ‘Bulletin’  re¬ 
versing  my  position.” 

“That’s  a  good  soimd  American  posi¬ 
tion,”  replied  Chairman  Davis  in 
dripping  sarcasm.  “You  are  asking  me 
to  guarantee  before  you  come  to  court 
that  the  decision  will  be  for  you;  then, 
with  that  guarantee,  you’ll  come  into 
court.  Anyone  who  has  a  good  case 
doesn’t  need,  or  ask  for,  such  a  guar¬ 
antee.  But  your  suggestion  makes 
clear  your  whole  position.” 

Davit  Warn  Bahar 

Baker  protested  that  publishers  are 
“the  best  organized  group  in  the 
United  States,  with  batteries  of  law¬ 
yers,  who  can  charge  off  the  costs  of 
litigation  to  the  operation  of  their 
business  and  let  Uncle  Sam  pay  the 
bill — and  yet  you  ask  us  to  go  into  a 
poker  game  with  them  with  $1!” 

Chairman  Davis  sought  to  impress 
upon  Baker  that  it  serves  no  purpose 
to  coerce  publishers  into  signing 
agreements  to  pay  the  full  15%  in¬ 
crease  under  a  Form  10  (indicating  a 
voluntary  agreement),  for  the  reason 
that  all  wage  issues  whether  disputes 
or  agreements  are  weighed  in  the  light 
of  the  same  economic  factors  when 
they  reach  WLB. 

“If  you  think  you  can  change  the 


it  that  there  has  been  an  epidemic  policies  of  this  board  by  coercion,  I 
slowdowns.  The  epidemic  can  be  can  tell  you  now  that  you’ll  have  no 
^oed  back  to  you.  We  want  to  know  more  effect  than  a  whisper  in  a  whirl- 
you  are  going  to  change  that  atti-  wind,”  coimseled  the  chairman.  “Your 
01 If  WI^  orders  the  panel  to  con-  publication,  in  which  you  make  this 
no  more  newspaper  cases  it  will  defiance  of  yoiir  government  in  war- 
B  ^  Ixcause  of  what  you  are  doing.  Is  time,  in  which  you  try  to  change  the 
,gi|^  ITTJ  going  to  put  itself  in  line  with  rules  set  up  by  Congress,  is  only 
law  or  not?”  bringing  the  ITU  into  disrepute.  It 

jftvudent  Baker  asked  what  law  has  doesn’t  do  you  any  good.  You  can’t 
ijVn  violated.  During  the  Newark  get  a  raise  by  strong-arm  methods. 

he  said,  an  attache  of  the  You  don’t  get  it  by  shutting  down  a 
^  Went  to  the  Department  of  Jus-  paper.  You  don’t  scare  the  WLB.  TTie 


way  to  get  it  is  by  reasonable  methods, 
not  flourishing  a  gain.” 

Baker  protested  there  is  no  defiance 
of  government  in  the  position  he  has 
taken  and  he  insisted  the  faiivire  of  a 
few  newspapers  to  meet  editions  will 
not  lose  battles. 

“You  still  say  you’ll  use  force,”  said 
Chairman  Davis  resuming  his  discus¬ 
sion.  “But  your  gim  has  a  blank  cart¬ 
ridge.  No  one  is  frightened.  All 
you’re  doing  is  kicking  up  dust  and 
blinding  yoiurself  so  you  can’t  see.” 
lacreates  Cited 

At  this  point,  R.  B.  Robinson,  an 
employer  member  of  the  Board  in- 
qiiii^  why  Baker  places  such  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  full  15%  increase  when 
voluntary  agreements  submitted  by 
ITU  show  an  average  increase  of 
11.66%,  a  fractional  percentage  over 
that  granted  in  dispute  cases. 

Before  answer  was  given.  Public 
Member  Wayne  Morse  warned  Baker 
that  if  other  imion  leaders  follow  his 
example,  labor  will  “pull  down  its  own 
house.”  He  said  he  recently  retiimed 
from  a  trip  across  the  country  and 
foimd  that  organized  labor  is  alienat¬ 
ing  friends  and  encouraging  anti¬ 
labor  groups  to  move  for  crippling 
legislation  of  a  type  that  “will  plague 
you  for  20  years.”  Union  leaders,  he 
warned  further,  are  riding  for  a  fall. 

Morse,  who  is  dean  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  Law  School,  took  issue  with 
Baker’s  suggestion  that  newspapers 
are  not  dirrctly  related  to  the  war 
effort.  He  described  the  relationship 
as  “vital.” 

Siding  with  Chairman  Davis  on  the 
proposition  that  ITU  be  denied  access 
to  the  panel  and  the  board  imless  it 
changes  its  attitude,  Morse  said:  “If 
ITU  wants  to  defy  the  government,  I 
take  the  position  the  government  must 
meet  that  defiance.” 

“We’re  condemned  without  a  hear¬ 
ing,  always,”  Baker  protested.  “Why 
don’t  you  get  tough  with  the  em¬ 
ployers?  You  want  me  to  say  I  re¬ 
cant;  I  withdraw  the  article.  I  can’t. 
If  we  follow  your  recommendation 
you’ll  have  900  appeals.  Some  of  oxir 
unions  have  only  four  or  five  men.  At 
a  20-cent  monthly  assessment  their 
appeals  can’t  be  financed.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  know  that  and  they  say  $2  is 
the  most  they’ll  grant,  no  more.  TTiere 
must  have  been  a  meeting  of  minds  on 
$2.  Tie  publishers  aren’t  psychic.” 

Van  Bittner,  labor  member,  remind¬ 
ed  Baker  that  the  newspaper  panel 
was  set  up  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
union  and  the  publishers  and  its  com¬ 
position  decid^  by  joint  action.  He 
declared  the  panel  system  to  be  a 
complete  success;  also,  he  said,  there 
are  four  labor  members  on  Wl^  who 
can  be  counted  upon  to  protect  the 
printers  union  “just  as  diligently,  just 
as  vigorously  as  the  ITU  officers.” 
Bittner  conc^ed  that  union  opposi¬ 
tion  can  result  in  destroying  the  board 
but  he  pointed  out  that  every  foe 
of  organized  labor  seeks  that  re^t. 

Adverting  to  the  complaint  that 
cases  move  slowly  in  WLB,  Bittner 
said:  “I’d  rather  have  men  working 
and  waiting  for  a  WLB  decision  than 
on  the  picket  line  waiting  for  months 
for  a  decision  from  .  .  .  God  knows 
who!” 

Barns  Stands  Firm 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Bums,  chairman  of 
the  newspaper  panel,  recited  the  sta¬ 
tistical  history  of  that  agency’s  opera¬ 
tions  and  said  he  was  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  any  action  ever  taken. 

When  Chairman  Davis,  after  more 
than  four  hours  of  discussion,  again 
called  on  Baker  to  say  whether  ITU 
preferred  to  follow  his  leadership  and 
abandon  the  no-strike  pledge,  or  use 
the  processes  of  WLB,  Baker  asked: 
“Does  that  mean  if  we  have  an  illegal 


strike,  as  we  had  right  here,  the 
unions  all  over  the  United  States  will 
be  penalized?” 

Davis  assured  him  no  one  is  asked 
to  be  the  guarantor  that  there  will  be 
no  strikes,  but  that  he  is  being  asked 
to  withdraw  his  active  indorsement 
of  a  strike  policy. 

If  the  penalty  were  to  be  nation¬ 
wide,  Baker  warned,  the  government 
would  have  to  appoint  all  future  of¬ 
ficers  of  ITU. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Baker 
was  resting  on  the  complaint  that  the 
procedure  is  too  costly  and  compli¬ 
cated,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ITU  Iwad 
would  meet  with  the  newspaper  panel 
and  a  representative  of  industry  and 
labor,  on  the  WLB,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  simplified  procedure. 

Whether  success  in  that  venture 
would  result  in  withdrawal  of  Baker’s 
advice  to  the  union  was  not  assured. 
But  the  ultimatum  stood. 

■ 

Board  Settles 
Three  Disputes 

Decisions  of  the  Sixth  Regional  War 
Labor  Board  on  three  disputes  cases 
in  the  newspaper  field,  submitted  by 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Panel,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  regional 
board,  covering  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  the  local  nevrspaper  guild,  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  the  local  guild;  the 
Seattle  Post-Inteligeneer  and  Seattle 
Times  and  the  local  photo-engravers 
union. 

In  the  Cleveland  case,  involving  350 
people,  the  board  denied  the  guild’s 
request  for  a  guild  shop  arid  ordered 
the  following:  Minimum  pay  scales 
for  editorial  department  and  com¬ 
mercial  department,  effective  July  13, 
1943;  general  increase  ranging  fr<»n  a 
4%  increase  to  9%  for  all  employes 
earning  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  with 
increases  received  resulting  frtmi 
change  in  minimum  rates  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  general  increase;  em¬ 
ployes  cemsidered  subject  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  ^all  be  paid  for 
all  overtime  at  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half  and  those  exempt  from  the  act 
shall  be  compensated  for  overtime  by 
equal  time  off  or  equal  pay. 

In  the  Cincinnati  case,  involving  200 
people,  the  board  approved  and 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Panel  as  its  directive 
order  with  the  exception  of  the  issue 
of  dismissal  pay  or  leaves  of  absence 
for  those  laid  off  in  the  event  of  a 
longer  work  week  on  which  the  board 
takes  no  action.  The  directive  pro¬ 
vides  for  adjustments  in  the  minimum 
rates  and  that  the  sum  of  $257.84  be 
distributed  in  a  g«ieral  increase  de¬ 
termined  by  negotiation  between  the 
parties;  effective  date  of  the  directive 
is  April  26,  1943.  The  decision  on 
union  security  and  withdrawal  of 
check-off,  in  the  event  rmion  security 
provision  is  granted,  is  to  be  withheld. 

In  the  Seattle  case,  the  board 
ordered  the  present  contract  provi¬ 
sions  for  furnishing  journeymen 
photo-engravers  at  straight  time  rates, 
with  an  increase  in  the  day  scale  frmn 
$1.50  to  $1,563  an  hour  and  the  ni^t 
shift  from  $1.55  to  $1,625,  effective 
March  22,  1943. 

■ 

ZAULMEYER  QUITS  WPB 

The  resignation  R.  J.  Zarilmeyer 
as  chief  of  the  War  Productiem  Board’s 
paper  division  technical  staff  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  15.  Mr.  Zarilmeyer  will 
return  to  his  duties  with  the  Kimberly 
Clark  Corporation  at  Neenam,  Wis. 
Lyman  A.  Beeman,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  will  succeed  Mr.  Zaulmeyer. 
Mr.  Beeman  was  with  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Ccunpangr. 


to  join  a  naval  force  participating  in  vast  distances  run  from  one  ^ 
the  invasion  of  Cape  Gloucester,  the  other.  They  sleep  on  cq^  ^ 
After  two  hours  of  sleep,  a  group  of  the  ground,  in  a  tent  or  in  th* . 
correspondents  rolled  out  to  the  air-  They  eat  at  tables  or  tear 
drome  and  we  were  off  again  on  an-  rations  while  sitting  on  >0®.  1 
other  mission.  plead,  curse  and  flatter.  TW 

It  is  not  much  moie  than  a  hundred  and  ride  with  generals,  privitd 
miles  from  Arawe  to  Cape  Gloucester,  sullen  prisoners  of  war.  They  d 
I  took  the  long  way — more  than  a  coffee  with  the  Americans,  ud 
thousand  miles  by  surface  and  aerial  with  green-garbed  Austral!^ 
hitch-hike.  It’s  all  GI — they  dcm’t  pay  ( 

Coming  back  from  Cape  Gloucester,  ®  what  mat 

three  correspondents — Pat  Robinson  of  different  from  h^ing  down  s 
International  News  Service.  Cletus  Forty-Second  and  ^Broadway. 
Roberts  of  the  Blue  Network,  and  I — 

left  our  ships  and  rode  Higgins  boats  War  Dept.  Issues 

to  the  beach  in  driving  rain.  There  *  »  ^  , 

we  cajoled  a  jeep  from  a  bewildered  llllOniiatlOIl  vzUlClQ 


Covering  New  Guinea  Is 
Strictly  GI,  Jones  Says 

By  GEORGE  E.  JONES 

United  Press  Stcdi  Correspondent 


GUINEA,  Jan.  Phil  North  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a  press 
around  at  an  relations  officer;  Robert  EUinson,  Asso- 
northem  New  ciated  Press;  Fred  Simpson,  Austral- 
ian  Broadcasting  Commission;  Dixon 

M  Brown,  London  News  Chronicle,  and 
I — pulled  onto  a  northern  airdrome, 
panting  and  sweating. 

We  had  just  come  back  from  Arawe 
after  a  succession  of  delays,  and  were 
desperately  trying  to  reach  our  head¬ 
quarters  that  night.  With  two  more 
airplanes  connections  ahead  of  us,  and 
no  more  transport  planes  scheduled 
this  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  outlook 
was  dim. 

Unexpectedly,  a  low-winged  trans¬ 
port  flew  in,  and  a  general  walked  out 
of  it.  Never  has  a  group  of  men 
moved  so  fast  collectively,  even  for 
a  foxhole. 

_  _  _  _  ^  Within  five  minutes,  we  were  aboard 

just  returned  from  a  thundering  ride  on  the  next  to  last  lap  of  the  home- 
in  Miti>h«»ll  bombers  over  Arawe,  New  ward  journey.  When  the  plane  landed 
Britain,  where  American  troops  had  an  hour  later, 
landed  that  morning,  and  had  stories  own.  Someone  spotted 
and  pictures.  But  there  are  no  censors 


air  of  the  tropics,  we  waited  out  the  how  it  is  ref)orted  and  edUid,  s 
night,  ate  a  breakfast  of  tasteless  pow-  a  guide  drawn  for  the  directioBif 
dered  eggs  and  bitter  coffee,  and  formation  officers,  orientatka  eg 
eventually  boarded  a  Liberator  where  instructors  and  other  penontMl 
we  were  perched  back  of  the  bomb  No  suggestion  is  made  that  thtn 
bay.  It  gives  us  an  unparalleled  view  fleers  should  attempt  to  follot 
of  the  rugged,  impenetrable  Owen  news  after  it  leaves  official  qw 
Stanley  range  below  our  very  feet.  or  attempt  to  control  how  it  h  q 
All  Are  Besefocters  but  thU  cogent  was  ma^ 

.|.  j  *  u  It  should  be  recognized  thatn 

Civilian  war  correspondents  have  .  ,  ^ _ 

MiA  I  ^  ^  j  au  •  IS  not  the  sacred  property  of 

no  military  rank  or  ratmg,  and  their  ;!/  ^ 

we  were  again  on  otm  benefactor  range  from  buck  privates  Jornain^  Information  whiclfij 

_ _  .a  transport  to  generals  and  admirals.  7^ 

---  -  ~  ^  away,  warming  A  Negro  private  drove  me  along  a  instruct,  or  reiterate 

or  wireless  sets  on  that  side  of  the  up.  Capt.  North,  a  former  Fort  Worth  muddy  New  Guinea  road  to  a  dock  *j.aining  the  mind  for 

towering,  cloud-capped  Owen  Stanley  newspaperman  who  knows  how  to  where  we  were  to  catch  a  PT-boat  to  „„  j  _ 

range.  chase  fires,  sprint^  over,  quesUoned  New  Britain;  a  former  Purdue  col-  SitoJy  ^Se 

I  was  thumbing  through  a  well-  Ae  pilot,  and  sprinted  back,  manag-  legian,  now  a  small  surface  craft  of-  “The  all-important  question  I 

worn  copy  of  a  ten-cent  cartoon  book-  ing  to  beam  a  perspiring  smile  in  that  fleer,  took  me  on  a  wild,  drenching  Gaining  to  news  and  infon^J 

let  lying  on  the  counter  in  the  rude  blazing,  late-aftemoon  sun.  ride  to  New  Britain;  a  one-time  en-  victory  can  best  be  expeditoJ 

wooden  shack  when  a  sergeant  sud-  The  plane  would  carry  us  to  head-  listed  man.  Second  Lieut.  C.  F.  Wil-  jv-  truthful  use  of  news  Th*  ii 

denly  yelled  across  the  room:  quarters,  if  it  could  find  a  “hole”  in  Hams  of  Danville,  W.  Va.,  who  has  vvorks  for  our  side.” 

"Pheoey  ea  WeaNier"  ‘be  weather  front.  It  would  be  a  long  spent  21  months  in  the  Southwest  Counseling  against  use  of  mai 

“Hey,  there’s  a  B-25  shoving  off  for  “  long  ^  usual,  and  quite  Pacific,  put  me  aboard  a  transport  ^nown  to  be  false  or  in  doubt 

.  in  a  few  minutes!"  ^  ^  ^  j  phooey  on  plane  at  the  very  last  minute.  guide  declares:  “For  a  short  i 

We  leaped  to  our  feet,  grabbed  our  alxiard.  tjjg  other  end  of  the  gold- braid  only  can  morale  be  stimulated  by 

field  bags,  typewriters  and  cameras,  ,  A.  L.  Lieker  scale,  I  left  Bougainville  on  a  PBY  hope  of  a  false  propaganda.  H 

and  beat  a  fast  path  to  the  runway.  Attonta.  Ga.,  bucked  the  plane  flying  boat  in  the  company  of  Vice  like  a  drug,  the  more  the  n 
TTiere  was  the  B-25;  we  hopped  ‘“rough  mountains  and  clouds,  Admiral  Aubrey  W.  Fitch,  commander  swallows,  the  more  has  to  be ; 

aboard,  heedless  of  the  pilot’s  warn-  "**^8  ‘be  everl^tiiig  affection  of  five  <,£  aircraft  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  scribed,  finally  it  ceases  to  wod 

ing  we  were  heading  into  bumpy  ^8*'iraed  hitch-hikers  who  finished  Rear  Admiral  Theodore  S.  Wilkinson,  all.” 

weather.  Phooey  on  weather.  of  jungle  rations  South  Pacific  amphibious  commander.  ^^IlC  iun?l?*rnar'  crr 

That  night  a  dusty  pair  of  oorre-  ^be  plane.  Part  of  our  escort  left  us  at  one  stage  TtAAS  M££T1NG  SET 

spondents  laid  their  offerings  at  the  That  night,  we  had  dinner  and  a  of  the  flight  to  nm  down  a  couple  of  The  annual  convention  of  the  Ii 


Georq*  E.  Jonat 


until  well  past  midnight.  I  had  in-  War  correspondents  who  labor  on  be  held  at  the  Gunter  Hotd, 
structions  to  leave  the  next  morning  these  islands  of  coral,  cocoanuts  and  Antonio,  Feb.  24-25. 


mam  c< 
ines,  he 


CORRESPONDENTS  POSE  BEFORE  MAKIN  HEADQUARTERS 

Thera  were  few  formalities  in  the  organization  of  the  Makin  Island  Press  Club.  Bob  Trumbull,  New  York  Times  (fourth  fro*  I 
selected  the  native  grass  shack  and  the  other  correspondents  dumped  their  typewriters  and  equipment  there.  The  notice,  "• 
bars  only,  was  merely  a  conventional  afterthought  for  the  club's  sign.  Actually  the  press  shack  held  open  house  to  all  ce 
Its  guests  consisted  of  many  soldiers,  a  few  Gilbartese  natives  and  one  night  two  Jap  snipers  were  killed  about  200  yards 
it.  Left  to  right,  the  members  are  Sgt.  John  Bushemi,  photographer  for  Yank  Magazine;  Wendell  "Lief”  Ericson,  Associated  I 
Clarence  Hamm,  Associated  Press  photographer;  Trumoull;  Corporal  Larry  McManus,  Yank  Magazine;  Capt.  Millard  S.  ^ 
Public  Relations  Officer,  formerly  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Times;  Horace  "Doc"  Quigg,  United  Press;  Harold  "Smit+y"  k 
Chicago  Tribune  (at  typewriter),  and  John  Beaufort,  Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  correspondents  were  unarmed,  bat 
oistol  b'  its  to  carry  canteens  and  first  aid  pouches.  Firepower  for  the  Press  Corps  was  provided  by  the  Yank  non-coms  and  I 
Purdy.  These  correspondents  covered  Army  forces  that  occupied  Makin  Island  during  the  Gilbert  operations. 


4TH  WAR  LOAN  AND  LABOR  FEATURED  IN  CARTOONS 


TIE  THAT  FELLOW  UP!  WE  CELEBRATE  THE  FOURTH  EARLY 
■  THIS  YEAR 


WASHINGTON  INTERSECTION 
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imitman  Describes 
fewspaper  of  1955  ” 


and  condense  .>--ome  more,  without  years.  In  the  meantime,  the  best 
losing  anything.  Papers  will  be  easier  brains  of  the  industry  have  been  ex- 
to  read  therefore.  perimenting  and  planning  for  the  fu- 

“However,  papers  will  not  be  thin-  ture. 
ner.  That  which  is  saved  in  the  close  “Printing  presses  will  be  faster,  and 
writing  and  editing  of  news  will  be  will  produce  cleaner,  neater  work, 
devoted  to  other  purposes,  primarily  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  color  in 
to  background  and  explanatory  ar-  news  and  advertising.  Rotogravure 
tides.  'Die  American  newspaper  will  will  become  a  more  important  factor 
carry  more  and  more  explanatory  ma-  in  the  newspaper,  particularly  in  the 
terial,  giving  the  why  and  wherefore  Sunday  newspaper.  The  rapid  ad- 
of  events,  charting  trends,  amplifying  vance  made  in  color  photography  and 
developments,  surveying  conditions  the  reproduction  of  color  photography 
and  situations,  and  generally  adding  a  in  the  past  five  years  is  merely  an  in- 
text  book,  or  encyclopedia  or  diction-  dication  of  what  can  be  done  with 
ary  phase  to  newspapers.  color  on  roto  presses. 

“The  post-war  newspaper  will  pro-  “Looking  ahead  many  years,  I  can 
vide  greater  competition  for  its  main  visualize  your  daily  metropolitan 
competitors — radio  and  the  magazines,  newspaper  being  delivered  to  you  in 
“In  a  great  many  newspapers  you  two  sections.  The  first,  printed  on  or- 
will  see,  possibly  on  page  one,  possi-  dinary  newsprint  and  by  rotary' 
bly  on  an  inside  page,  a  digest  of  the  presses,  will  cany'  the  news  of  the  day 
important  and  interesting  news,  local-  and  most  of  the  advertising.  Some  of 
ly,  nationally  and  internationally,  the  illustrations  may  be  in  color,  cer- 


[THOUT  building  any  beautiful  serenely  on  our  way,  prosperous,  fully 
.  ,>tles-in-the-air  for  the  post-war  employed,  then  you  will  see  another 
wspaper,  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Chicago  type  of  newspaper. 

%  executive  editor,  predicts  that  it  Cites  Papers  of  '20*$ 

n  be  better  more  interesting,  more  ..j^ 

lu-siye.  with  more  eye-appeal  and  ^  returning  to  the  type  of  news 
;.er  to  read^  He  offered  his  predic-  ^^ich  was  popular  in  the  ^te  twen- 
^  0  the  American  Association  of  storiesTf  adventure,  of  crime, 

bools  and  Detriments  of  Journal-  of  the  unusual. 

n  meetly  m  Chicago,  Jan.  14.  ‘Toreign  and  cable  news  wiU  play 

daily  metropolitan  newspaper  ^  ^^ch  greater  part  in  the  fuLre 
the  intediate  post-war  period  wiU  nev^paper.  Millions  of  men 

fleet  the  tunes  and  conditions  exist-  bee  overseas  in 

m  those  y^rs  he  pointed  out.  It  war  years.  They  are  going,  and 
.  provide  greater  compeUtion  for  remote  comers  of 

S  r  this  world  of  ours.  Upon  their  return, 

f  they  will  retain  an  h^terest  in  those 

?  ’  ‘te  env^ions  ^hose  who  have  lived  in 

mechamc^y,  china  and  have  come  to  know  the 
T  •K  i'i°  Chinese  people  wiU  be  concerned 

when  thereat  rivers  overflow  that 
L m  tw«  ^  i!;;  ‘^tid  and  kill  hundreds  of  thousands, 

Sinarv  ^  ^  the  periodic  famines  exact  thek 

huge  toll  If  human  life.  No  longer 
It,  stich  floods  or  famines  appear  on 

. 

ider  paper  by  roto.  ,  ’  .  .  .  -  — •  “This  will  be  in  direct  competition 

Seme  Ideas  isolationism  is  dead  politically,  to  the  present  newscasts  of  the  radio 

peaking  as  a  practical-minded  edi-  H  Jf  equally  dead  journalistically,  which,  too  often,  are  filled  with  idle 
.  Mr.  Dimitman  offered  the  fol-  ^  b-e  news  will  not  consut  primarily  chatter,  nonsensical  predictions  and 
ting  possibilities  as  to  how  the  pobtjcal,  economic  and  diplomatic  side  comments. 
l»-war  newspaper  may  look  and  ^  Sees  Hare  Feaf.res 

I  type  of  news  that  may  be  fea-  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Ru^  “Many  newspapers  now  have  ‘fea- 

he  ^  ^  that  ^hich  the 

"If  our  economy  is  to  be  upset  by  more  nearly  Idee  our  own  Chicago  Sun  carries  each  day,  on 

^termination  of  the  war  and  the  ^^hich  you  will  find  the  very  type  of 

Ruction  of  war  materials,  and  this  /,  r  material  you  are  likely  to  see  in  the 

pon  is  faced  with  depression  and  7  Popular  weekly  and  monthly  pubU- 

■ftiloyment,  then  you  may  look  ‘  cations.  There  you  will  find  discus- 

Bone  type  of  newspaper.  In  such  See»  Better  Editorial  Conteat  sions  of  the  problems  of  the  day. 
P  the  major  play  will  be  of  eco-  "There  will  be  certain  improvements  There  you  will  find  human  interest 
pk  news — news  that  affects  every  in  the  editorial  content;  there  will  also  and  adventure  stories  of  the  war. 
P*®s  pocketbook  and  stomach.  It  be  improvements  in  the  mechanical  There  you  will  find  a  daily  news  quiz, 
P  gtterate,  primarily,  in  Washing-  processes  which  produce  our  newspa-  panels  and  similar  features.  In  the 
r;  “  "^iil  have  to  do  with  plans  pers.  Those  in  the  editorial  content  post-war  years  more  and  more  of 
fw  government  and  of  business  and  will  be  barely  discernible  to  the  av-  these  magcizine  features  will  become  a 
^  to  fight  the  depression,  to  cut  erage  reader,  but  they  will  be  there  part  of  your  daily  newspaper.  Wo- 

unemployment,  to  feed  the  just  the  same.  Those  in  the  mechan-  men’s  pages  will  be  expanded,  and 

•  ical  processes  will  be  somewhat  more  women  will  get  more  advice  on  how  to 

^  on  the  other  hand,  the  turn-over  radical  and,  more  readily  recognized  mn  their  home,  what  to  wear,  etc. 

^  war  economy  to  civilian  econ-  by  the  reader.  “Mechanically,  we  are  likely  to  see 

without  upset,  if  de-  "Editorially,  we  are  certain  to  see  many  improvements.  Newspaper  ma- 
•rried  ^rmed  forces  is  mere  concise  writing  and  editing  of  chinery  wears  out  rapidly.  For  sev- 

idustrial  ‘iifjocnffon  of  otir  all  news  stories.  All  of  us  are  learn-  eral  years  there  have  been  no  re- 

lue,  and  if  we  can  go  ing,  during  this  period  of  severe  placements.  There  are  not  likely  to 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Local  Institutional  Ads 
Prove  Their  Value 


By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


THE  sheerest  of  coincidences  has  un¬ 
covered  a  story  of  local,  small  city 
institutional  advertising,  which  serves 
as  excellent  proof  of  our  contention 
in  this  column  Jan.  1  that  small  city 
business  would  benefit  through  im¬ 
mediate  use  of  this  type  of  promotion. 
In  that  earlier  column  we  figuratively 
drew  luunes  out  of  a  hat,  and  re- 
mai4ted,  ‘*On  a  person  to  person  basis 
they  (institutional  ads)  have  an  even 
greater  chance  for  success  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  O.,  than  they  do  in  Philadel¬ 
phia, 

That  article  came  to  the  attention 
of  C.  G.  Linham,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Portamouth  (O.)  Times,  who 
subsequently  pointed  it  out  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Atlas,  president  of  Atlas’  Fashion, 
a  Portsmouth  store,  which  has  been 
using  institutional  advertising  with  a 
great  degree  of  success  since  last 
ApriL  Here  in  New  York  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  convention,  Mr.  Atlas  dropped  in 
to  tell  us  his  advertising  story,  and 
we  think  it  well  worth  passing  along. 

Dronratic  SeccMS 

While  the  specific,  immediate  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  ads,  which  nm  full-page 
every  Wednesday  in  the  Times,  is  to 
sell  War  Bonds  and  Stamps,  both 
their  content  and  their  results  are 
much  more  far-reaching.  However, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  War  Bonds 
alone,  their  success  has  been  dramatic. 

In  the  nine  months  after  the  store 
put  in  its  stamp  and  bond  selling 
booth  but  preceding  the  start  of  the 
institutional  advertising  campaign. 
Atlas’  Fashion  sold  $35,000  worth  of 
bonds,  but  in  the  eight  months  be¬ 
tween  the  campaign’s  begimiing,  April, 
194S,  and  Dec.  7,  1943,  store  sales 
totaUed  $315,000,  $201,000  of  which 
was  sold  during  the  Third  War  Loan 
in  September. 

That  record  is  sufficient  support  for 
Mr.  Atlas’  declaration:  “We  think  the 
campaign  the  most  successful  we’ve 
ever  had,”  but,  as  he  explained,  the 
store  considers  the  advertising  worth 
while  from  a  selfish  as  well  as  a  pa¬ 
triotic  standpoint. 

The  ads  have  brought  hundreds  of 
customers  into  the  store  as  well  as 
many  letters  and  phone  calls  of  ccnn- 
mendation,  and  the  reason  is  not  alone 
because  the  store  is  being  rightly  pa¬ 
triotic  in  st4>porting  bond  selling,  as 
many  other  stores  also  have  done,  but 
because  it  and  Mr.  Linham  have  spent 
the  time  and  thought  necessary  to 
produce  ads  using  local  material,  copy 
and  cuts,  ads  which  make  buying 
bonds  a  matter  of  personal  as  well  as 
national  concern.  It  is  the  sort  of  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  which  can  be 
done  only  locally,  but  which  should 
be  done  locally  everywhere. 

The  PertsMoelh  Aaqie 

Every  theme  used  has  a  Portsmouth 
angle,  every  picture  is  of  a  Ports¬ 
mouth  person,  and  therefore,  every 
reader  ot  the  ^rtsmouth  Times  has  a 
pre-formed  interest  which  gives  the 
weekly  ad  surety  of  attention  before 
it  reaches  die  published  stage. 

At  the  time  the  store  determined 
to  begin  its  campaign,  Mr.  Atlas 
thought  it  would  be  effective  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  pictures  of  Scioto  County 
men  who  had  been  killed  in  service, 
he  discovered  there  were  23,  and  the 
initial  ad  using  those  23  photographs 
created  so  much  interest  and  comment 


that  since,  regardless  of  the  subject 
selected  for  an  ad,  no  professional 
models  are  used. 

When  a  reference  to  fathers  enter¬ 
ing  service  seemed  the  most  timely 
subject  for  an  ad  last  fall.  Atlas’ 
Fashion  used  a  large  photograph  of  a 
Portsmouth  baby,  whose  father  had 
just  joined  the  Navy.  Another  ad 
paid  tribute  to  a  Portsmouth  mother, 
whose  four  sons  are  in  service,  three 
of  them  missing  in  action,  and  a  third 
reproduced  photographs  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  reasons,  all  men  in  service,  “Why 
Atlas’  Fashion  Employes  Are  Vitally 
Interested  in  the  Success  of  the  ’Third 
War  Loan  Drive!” 


ership  repeatedly  show  that  a  local 
angle  attracts  top  attention,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  can  claim  no  exception  to 
this  rule. 

Large  national  advertisers  have 
not  ignored  this  fact,  and  many  of 
them  are  today  doing  excellent  jobs  of 
local  institutional  advertising  in  their 
own  plant  towns,  yet  countless  busi¬ 
nesses,  which  are  essentially  local, 
still  choose  to  use  impersonal  adver¬ 
tising  which  would  mean  as  much  to 
the  people  in  a  town  1,000  miles  away 
as  it  does  to  their  own  readers. 

Pause  and  think  .  .  .  the  Fashion’s 
campaign  was  instrumental  in  increas¬ 
ing  bond  sales  more  than  nine  times 
the  original  unadvertised  sales  ...  it 
takes  little  imagination  to  see  the 
potentialities  of  local  institutional 
ads  for  stores  and  other  businesses 
the  cotmtry  over. 


again  today  .  .  .  because  | 
Right  Mon’  is  still  the 


Some  Themes 

■Typical  of  other  ads  are  the  Armis¬ 
tice  Day  one  using  a  photograph  of 
the  local  American  Legion  Color 
Guard  and  Firing  Squad  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  man  lost  in  service  and  list¬ 
ing  the  50  Scioto  County  men  killed  up 
to  that  time;  that  which  r^roduced  a 
lettn*  from  a  former  Atlas’  Fashion 
employe  now  in  North  Africa;  another 
which  pictured  the  bronze  honor  roll 
of  the  local  United  Brethren  Church 
and  a  fourth  using  a  photograph  of  a 
Portsmouth  lad  with  his  dog  dream¬ 
ing  of  his  “Daddy  gone  to  war.” 

With  a  bond-selling  record  of  such 
proportions  and  ads  of  such  character, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Atlas’  Fashion 
was  the  second  Ohio  store  (the  first 
was  in  a  city  much  larger  than  Ports¬ 
mouth)  to  receive  the  five-pointed 
Star  Citation  from  the  Treasury  or 
that  many  of  the  ads  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  National  Research  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.,  New  York;  and  other 
similar  organizations  for  nation-wide 
distribution  as  examples  of  superior 
local  institutional  advertising. 

As  well  as  being  conceived  by  a 
.small  city  (Portsmouth  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  between  40  and  50  thousand) 
store — the  ads  are  written  locally  by 
Mr.  Linham — photographs  for  them 
are  done  in  Portsmouth  and  the  en¬ 
gravings  are  made  by  Ccunpton  En¬ 
graving,  a  local  firm. 

Times  War  Ckest 


In  addition  to  cooperating  on  these 
ads,  the  Portsmouth  Times,  itself,  has 
demonstrated  not  only  its  patriotic 
zeal  but  also  its  ingenuity  and  pro¬ 
gressiveness  by  originating  the  war 
chest  for  patriotic  advertising  (E.  &  P., 
Feb.  28,  *42,  p.  9),  a  plan  by  which 
local  business  and  industry  cooperated 
to  underwrite  a  page  a  week  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  war  th«nes,  for  which  it  too 
received  a  ’Treasury  citation  (E.  &  P., 
March  6,  ’43,  p.  10). 

If  small  city  mendiants  and  news¬ 
papers  still  believe  that  sound  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  requires  the  i)er- 
sonnel  and  facilities  of  a  big  city  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  the  money  of  a 
large  industry  or  that  the  use  of  such 
advertising  locally  is  a  waste  of 
money,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Atlas’  Fashion  ads  and  Mr.  Atlas’  af¬ 
firmation  that  his  store  has  never  had 
a  more  successful  campaign,  that  he 
intends  to  continue  it  throughout  the 
war  and  that  he  will  not  drop  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  after  the  war 
should  eliminate  those  beliefs. 

One  of  the  principles  on  which  an 
editor  bases  his  selection  of  news 
stories  for  use  and  emphasis  is  proxi¬ 
mity  to  his  readers.  Surveys  of  read¬ 


General  Food  Sales  Co.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  to 
handle  its  export  advertising  as  has 
Northern  Paper  Mills.  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 


Todd  Shipyards  Co.  is  devoting  part 
of  its  current  newspaper  advertising 
to  an  invitation  for  handicapped  vet¬ 
erans  of  this  war  to  apply  for  jobs 
there.  This  is  in  connection  witli 
the  company’s  veterans’  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program,  inaugurated  recently. 

More  than  500  newspapers,  radio, 
magazines  and  display  material  are 
scheduled  for  Pal  Blade  Co.  1944  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  largest  campaign  in  the 
company’s  history.  Copy  on  Pal 
hollow-ground  razor  blades  will  run 
twice  weekly  in  the  newspapers.  A1 
Paul  Lefton  Co.  handles  the  account. 


Union  PHARMACEimcAL  Co.  is  using 
Sunday  supplements  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  placed  by  Lawrence  C.  Gum- 
binner  Advertising  Agency,  for  Saraka 
laxative. 

With  the  assertion,  “In  Advertising 
Too  .  .  .  SOME  ’TRUTHS  REMAIN 
ETT21NAL,”  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
took  newspaper  space  this  week  to 
reproduce  its  often  quoted  ad  "Find 
the  man!"  which  first  ran  May  3,  1924. 
'The  agency  .states,  “We  reprint  it 


to  any  important  adverfiiini 
lem.” 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


LOUIS  F.  NEUWEILER’S  SONS,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  brewers  of  ale  and 
beer  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
have  launched  a  newspaper  campaign 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cities,  to  stimulate  enlistments 
of  aviation  cadets  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces.  Advertisements,  measur¬ 
ing  500  lines,  feature  dominating  wash 
illustrations  of  cadets  asking  17-year- 
old  boys  to  “join  up.”  Copy,  written 
in  the  first-person,  a]:^eals  to  the 
pride  and  patriotism  of  the  prospect, 
points  out  the  value  of  aviation  train¬ 
ing  after  the  war,  and  concludes  with 
detailed  information  as  to  require¬ 
ments  for  aviation  cadets.  ’The  only 
mention  of  the  sponsor  is  the  signa¬ 
ture  “Louis  F.  Neuweiler’s  Sons”  at 
the  bottom  of  each  advertisement.  The 
campaign  was  planned  and  prepared 
by  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Weatherhead  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  will  use  25  newspapers  in  20 
major  cities,  three  general  business 
magazines,  and  63  trade  publications 
in  its  advertising  and  publicity  plans 
for  1944.  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
Meerman’s,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  are  the 
advertising  agencies  concerned,  while 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  New  York  and 
Cleveland,  will  handle  publicity  and 
public  relations. 

Griswold  Eshlemen  Co.,  Cleveland, 
will  handle  advertising  for  the  Akron 
Rubber  Manufacturer’s  Sundries  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 


Another  company  to  claim  t  a 
in  the  jet  propulsion  engine  for  >2 
is  the  Timken  Roller  BtaamJ* 
Canton,  O.,  which  used  foia^ 
umns  of  newspaper  space  to  ra 
the  news  story  on  this  rev(Ju2 
development  and  to  expUb 
‘"nmken  alloy  steel  is  an 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  Jai 
pulsion  Units.” 

An  extensive  list  of  newspeim 
being  used  by  AanxicAN 
TUTE,  Chicago,  through  Leo  Bon 
Co.,  Chicago  agency. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyailij 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  U  rele^ 
January  newspaper  schedule 
Studebaker  Corp.,  South  Bend,  i 

Accounts  now  being  placed  bi  i 
Blackett  &  Co.,  Chicago  agency,! 
Frank  M.  Reed  as  media  director 
elude  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  ( 
Louisville;  Club  Aluminum  Pum 
Co.,  Joyce  Aviation  Co.  and  Wu 
Co.,  all  of  Chicago;  and  A.  E.  St* 
Mrc.  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill. 


Newspapers  in  selected  mafiuk 
to  be  used  on  Golden  Wheat 
Griddle  Cake  Mix  and  MuflSn  Ifii 
product  of  Soy  Food  Mills,  Clie 
through  Jim  Duffy,  Inc.,  CHiican 
Guenther-Bradford  &  Co,  CSdi 
agency,  is  issuing  orders  to  nev^ 
on  Peterson  Ointment  Co,  Bd 
N.  Y. 


Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc,  (3 
office,  is  reported  to  be  prepid 
newspaper  list  on  Morton  Sail 
Chicago. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co,  (3 
is  using  a  list  of  newspapers  on  | 
field  Sausages,  a  prc^uct  of  S< 
Co.,  Chicago. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Mind 
lis,  is  releasing  an  extensive  '! 
paper  campaign  on  Pillsbdrt  I 
Mills,  Minneapolis. 

Newspapers  in  a  limited  numbe 
cities  are  being  used  on  Gres 
C!akes,  a  product  of  Purity  Bad 
Corp.,  Clhicago,  by  Campbell-Iifidi 
Inc.,  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  o£ 

Midwestern  newspapers  are  h 
used  by  Rrr  Products  Co.,  Chic 
through  Earle  Ludgin,  Inc.,  (3bi: 
agency. 

TTie  First  National  Bark 
Philadelphia  has  appointed  Gray 
Rogers,  advertising  agents  of  i 
city,  to  direct  its  advertising  acca 

’The  advertising  accounts  of  Ai 
TiON  Enterprises,  Ltd.,  Houston, 
Fritz  Glitsch  &  Sons,  Dallas,  and 
Steffens  Ice  and  Ice  Cream  ( 
Wichita,  Kan,  have  been  awardd 
Watts-Payne  Advertising,  Inc,  oft 
sa,  Okla.  The  Steffens  account  is  i 
stricted  to  the  business  am 
Wichita  and  Amarillo,  but  the 
two  accounts  are  for  business 
of  national  circulation. 

David  M.  Davies,  advertisini 
rector  of  Ronrico  Corp.,  Miami,! 
reports  his  company  will  carry  «| 
more  vigorous  advertising  and  1 
motion  program  than  ever  during  , 
for  Ronrico  Rum.  Twenty 
weekly,  monthly  and  semi¬ 
magazines  of  national  circulatioa 
on  the  schedule,  newspaper  advs 
ing  will  be  used  in  California  < 
Florida,  and  the  company  also  * 
localized  outdoor  and  car  card  < 
vertising.  The  agency  is  Robed 
Clarke  and  Associates,  Miami 

The  Conference  of  Alcoholic 
ERAGE  Industries,  Inc.,  released  a  1 
line  advertisement  in  all  Metropob 
New  York  daily  newspapers  this 
condemning  black  market  acth 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


One  Salesmanage 
Tells  Another 


that  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  is  one  of  the  best  spots  in  the  nation  to  sell 
merchandise  because  BOTH  parts  of  this  compact  area,  consisting  of  Greater 
Cleveland  and  the  26  adjacent  counties  are  now  experiencing  the  greatest  period 
of  prosperity  in  their  history,  and  they  can  be  reached  and  sold  most  economic¬ 
ally  through  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  as  it  is  the  only  metropolitan  newspaper 
covering  not  only  Cleveland  itself  but  also  every  single  one  of  the  *  143  cities 
and  towns  located  in  this  market. 

*  Not  including  Akron.  Canton  and  Youngstown. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


five  a  rti  ciei  are 


-  “folks  back  home”  who  read  of  it  in  the  realization  that  it  had  been  un-  said  that  this  was  the  most  thtg 

t  _  the  hometown  newspaper.  knowingly  working  in  cooperation  experience  in  her  life.” 

The  Daily  News’  State  Parties  plan  with  a  loial  lady  of  the  town,  aiding  ■ 

to  reduce  personnel  turnover  has  been  her  business  through  innocent  publi-  FROM  the  Missoula  (Mont)  d 
praised  by  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  several  cation  of  water  connection  data.  Missoulian  comes  the  best  vsy 

^  .  e;_  TVinorn  Congressmen  and  by  executives  of  war  a  dreadfully  upset  and  tired  Mex- 

wiU.  n»nu.^rt„*  ^ 

"f* New  Column  ftom  llsS?  new  Sir  CO“  RUNNKOwJ 

(tnnors  during  a  re-  “OVERHEARD”  is  the  caption  of  a  connections  the  paper  had  used  only  ■ 

up  ^  new  new  daily  editorial  page  feature  or-  his  first  initial,  L.,  instead  of  Louis.  MAIL  CLERKS 

S*tLd^Kted  coi^d^rabie  a^f-  by  Ada  Gilkey  reporter  ^d  It  so  happens  his  last  is  Ae  REDUCING  PILES 

tising  space  and  editorial  material  to  feature  writer  m  the  AfcmphU  ^me  as  that  of  a  woman  fnmd  of  all  PRACTICING  medicine  without, 
the  promotion.  Not  only  did  the  car-  ijerm.)  Press-Scxmitar  It  ^sts  the  serv^men,  and  her  first  name  is  From  the  ManitoWfl 

riers  obtain  560  new  blo^  donors,  but  snathes  of  conversation  of  strang-  Lupe.  when  the  men  see  her  Herald-Times.  ^ 

they  created  considerable  interest,  re-  ^^bits  she  hears  m  passi^,  ot  in  n^e  listed,  they  know  ^e  h^  agam 

li:  _  ....  noain  stieetcars,  buses,  elevators,  etc.  What  changed  her  address  and  head  for  it. 

SSSfCXLilS  *  “•  «”■»  *=■  ““  “I  am  a  war  worker  and  work  13  Z 

«  visually  the  place  heard  is  carried,  hours  a  day,  and  then  all  night  we 
Besides  the  newspa^  advertei^  Each  day’s  “column”  includes  one  to  are  kept  awake  by  soldiera  and  the  Phifodelphw  Record  wh«,, 

and  news  stones,  the  Whig-S^dard  jhj.ee  such  “snatches,”  written  briefly  marines  rapping  on  the  door  and  ask-  f tors  a  few  days  ago  had  to  ■ 

spot  ra^o  announcements  over  sometimes  good  for  a  smile  or  ing  for  Lupe,”  he  explained  tearfully.  *be  estate  of  tin 

the  local  station  several  times  daily,  ^  ,  .1.  •  n.-  /.n  Joseph  Williams  Kolodziejih 

during  the  week  the  canvas  was  made.  Tvnical  of  the  “Overheards”-  .  ”bemer  publiration  of  1^  name  known  as  Ignatius  KolodbrienkL 

“Both  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Whig-  you  alleviated  the  situation  has  not  ^eph  Williams,  Joseph  KoloS 

Standard  were  greatly  pleased  at  the  ^ear  tell  about  Class  1-A?  Well,  I’m  determined.  Ygancy  Kolodieyski,  Ignathii  B 

results  obtained,”  stated  H.  B.  Cowan,  •  p,  ,  g  j  ‘  ,  j  dieyski,  Ignastius  Kolodzieyski, 

Jr.,  circulation  manager.  “The  Red  S^>s  Se  Ser  ^  war  Kolodzieyska.  Ignacy  R 

Cross  was  anxious  to  secure  400  new  Negro  woman  on  street  to  little  I^IS  launching  was  really  wet,  or  at  ziejski  and  Ignatius  Koledzieski). 
donors  in  this  district,  but  never  ex-  barking  at  her-  “Does  you  bite  **  appeared  so  in  the  Superior  wonder! 

pected  our  carriers  would  secure  the  jjtUe  dog?  If  you  does.  I  can’t  help  l^is.)  Evening  Telegram:  • 

whole  quota.  This  effort  will  prob-  r  j.j^j  “Newport  News,  Va.  —  (UP)  —  The  TOLD  by  one  of  the  speakers  a 

ably  save  the  lives  of  Canadian  sery-  Be-ribboned  Marine,  to  another  U.S.S.  Duluth,  sixth  great  cruiser  to  recent  Kansas  Press  Associ 
ice  men,  and  is  a  marvelous  goro- will  Marine,  buying  picture  show  ticket  be  launched  at  the  Newport  News  meeting  in  Topeka — 
builder  for  the  Whig-Standard.  g^g  “Guadalcanal  Diary”:  “I  hope  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company  a  small  boy  came  panting  ii 

The  Whig-Standard’s  program  fol-  it  won’t  be  TOO  fantastic.”  plant  since  war  began,  slid  down  the  western  Kansas  newspaper  editor 
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I  foUoi 


By  BILL  HARDING 

Sportt  Editor 


Elingpin  Of  The  Tenpins 

JJEW  HAVEN  WHICH  WAS  ONCE  a  mecca  for  tenpin  or 

bigpin  bowling,  should  greet  with  open  arms  the  series  of 
instructive  articles  now  by  that  star  of  the  game,  Jimmy  Smith, 
who  is  at  present  sponsoring  with  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  a  series  of  timely  articles  in  the  Journal-Courier 
sports,  pages. 

With  a  background  oi^  championship  bowling  to  back  him 
up,  Mr.  Smith  explains  the  right  way  to  become  a  bigpin  bowl¬ 
ing  star.  His  series  embraces  the  “know  how”  of  the  pin  game 
from  the  time  the  youngsters  should  be  started  to  sound  ad¬ 
vice  to  grown-ups  and  it  it  packed  with  infonnative  points 
about  the  alley  sport. 

As  Mr.  Smith  indicates,  bowling  is  a  healthy  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  one  which  requires  the  beat  of  physical  co-ordination 
on  the  part  of  the  participant  in  the  game. 

You  Just  can’t  go  out  there  without  any  help  and  expect 
to  knock  down  all  the  pine  with  your  eyes  closed,  aa  is  pointed 
out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  to  have  some  instruction  if 
you  hope  to  be  better  than  average  at  the  game. 

This  is  where  Mr.  Smith’s  instructive  series  comes  in.  You 
get  the  low-down  on  how  to  balance  yourself;  how  to  hold  and 
throw  the  ball.  Action  which  is  often  sought  out  by  those  play¬ 
ing  the  game  for  the  first  time. 

And  we  may  say  that  the  Jimmy  Smith  series  is  jam- 
packed  with  timely  tips  on  just  how  to  accomplish  this.  Those 
who  would  like  to  take  up  the  bi^in  game  but  have  little 
knowledge  about  file  sport  will  find  in  this  scries  just  what  they 
have  been  looking  for. 

After  a  little  practice  according  to  Smith’s  instructions  the 
grt  of  bigpin  bowling  will  be  much  easier  for  those  just  start¬ 
ing  the  game.  And  we  are  certain  that  you  couldn’t  pick  a  bet¬ 
ter  teacher  than  Jimmy  Smith. 


PUBLICITY  MAN 

Execattve  with  tmly  broad  genaral  and 
tocimical  backgrounds  is  very  muck  in- 
terostod  In  making  a  connection. 

Please  reply  0/0  Box  1010 
Editor  E  PubUsker 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  11, 1944 


.n  (JUG)  V 


THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  O P  I  N  I  O N  C O U N T S 


JANUARY  2  2,  1944 

V«.  20  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  oj  the  New  Yor/(^  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count. 


COUNT  THE  SUNS 
ENE  OPINION  COUNTS 


JT  IVE  representative  members  of  the 
judiciary  herewith  submit  their  personal 
opinions  of  The  New  Mork  Sun.  Their 
brief  is  ratified  by  the  nineteen  other 
business  and  professional  groups  whose 
statements  have  been  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  series  and  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  buy  The  Sun  and  take  it  home 
every  evening.  It  is  further  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  report  of  the  L.  M.  Clark 
organization,  whose  independent  re¬ 
search  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  America’s 
best  read  metropolitan  dailies”. 


"The  Sun  has  been  our  home  paper  for  at 
least  thirty  years.  I’ve  alwa3rs  found  its 
news  coverage  complete  and  I’ve  been  very 
much  impressed  with  its  reporting  of  judicial 
proceedings.  Your  column  essays,  news  of 
the  drama,  music  and  sports  make  The  Sun 
a  daily  magazine  as  well  as  a  reliable  paper.” 

FCRDINAND  PECORA. 

Justice  of  the  Suoreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Yirk 


always  read  your  editorials  first.  What 
lx  about  them  is  their  vigor,  and  although 
express  the  views  of  a  political  party 
Hr  than  mine,  they  have  the  fundamental 
iractsristics  to  which  we  owe  our  political 
1  personal  freedom.  The  Sun’s  columnists 
b  follow  basic  American  principles.” 

lULES  S.  COLDEN, 

jjsitict  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Raprotanted  in  Chicago,  Datroit,  San  Franciico 
and  Lot  Angaiat  by  Witliami.  Lawranca  t 
Craimar  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball. 
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WPB  Answers  Critics 
Of  Stockpiling  Paper 

fioeschenstein  Says  U.  S.  Has  No  Intention 
Of  Entering  Newsprint  Business  .  .  . 
Nelson  Also  Upholds  Proposed  Plan 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  15— Going  to  the 

heart  of  press  objection  to  reported 
plans  for  stockpiling  newsprint,  Har¬ 
old  Boeschenstein,  acting  director  of 
the  WPB  forest  piquets  bureau,  yes¬ 
terday  told  the  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  that  the  government  has 
no  intention  to  enter  the  newsprint 
business. 

The  ccanmittee  meeting  came  after 
several  weeks  of  vigorous  expression 
on  the  part  of  publishers  and  associa¬ 
tions  that  the  unlooked-for  added 
18,000  tons  of  paper  from  Canada 
should  be  distributed,  not  held  in 
reserve.  When  the  1944  first-quarter 
curtailment  was  fixed  at  an  average 
of  23  per  cent  below  the  1941  base, 
the  promised  supply  from  the  Do¬ 
minion  was  182,000  tons  monthly. 

SagqeitioB  Denied 

As  the  year  ended,  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  was  informed  that  im¬ 
proved  conditions  in  Canada  would 
make  it  possible  to  step  up  the  export 
to  the  U.S.  to  200,000  tons  mon^y, 
and  Mr.  Boeschenstein  gave  publishers 
the  impression  that  this  development 
would  mean  little,  if  anything,  with 
respect  to  their  quotas. 

l^en  it  was  suggested  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  reported  plan  for  stock¬ 
piling  indicated  the  government  was 
moving  towards  doaer  control  of  sup¬ 
plies,  Mr.  Boesdienstein  said; 

‘The  U.  S.  Government  does  not 
propose  to  go  into  the  new^nint  busi¬ 
ness.  The  only  condition  under  which 
the  government  would  buy  up  news¬ 
print,  if  available,  would  be  when  the 
U.  S.  publishers  could  not  buy  it  be¬ 
cause  of  consumption  quotas  or  in¬ 
ventory  limits.  Any  government  pur¬ 
chases  under  those  conditions  would 
retain  the  newsprint  for  the  use  of 
U.  S.  publishers  and  printers  eventu¬ 
ally  and  not  for  export” 

Quotas  and  anticipated  grants  of 
suppl«nental  newsprint  on  the  basis 
of  appeals  will  reduce  the  stuplus  in 
the  U.  S.  to  18,000  tons  by  the  end 
of  the  current  quarter,  it  was  brought 
out  at  the  meeting.  The  surplus  will 
be  cut  to  10,000  tons  by  the  e^  of  the 
second  quarter. 

Obligati<His  exist  to  repay  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  paper  stod^ 
made  last  fall  when  mill  production 
dropped  short  of  quota  levels.  The 
Leap  Year  day  issues  will  withdraw 
an  additional  8,600  tons. 

The  newsprint  supply  outlook  is 
this:  In  the  first  two  quarters  of  1944, 
Canadian  mills  will  send  600,000  tons, 
with  U.  S.  mills  adding  180,000  tons 
and  39,000  tons  coming  in  from  New¬ 
foundland.  Weeklies  and  non-news¬ 
paper  use  will  require  88,000  tons, 
leaving  731,000  tons  for  daily  news¬ 
papers.  The  estimated  consumption 
quota  for  the  first  quarter  on  the  basis 
of  an  overall  23.6  per  cent  cut  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  Jan.  1,  1944,  will  be  675,947, 
and  Leap  Year  ex-quota  paper  will 
amount  to  8,600  tons,  leaving  46,453 
tons.  Against  that  reserve  is  the 
obligation  of  31,000  tons  owed  to  those 


IF  YOU  PLAYED  UP 

tb*  allaged  Flynn  raps  cat#  or  Damp- 
say  divorca,  why  not  giva  raadart 
kaipfal  sax  casat  that  promot#  happy 
marriaga  and  pravant  divorca? 

(See  page  36) 


who  contributed  to  the  pool  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  estimated  at 
20,000  tons. 

An  inventory  of  8,500  tons  is  be¬ 
lieved  essential  to  insure  a  continu¬ 
ous  supply  to  papers  where  transpor¬ 
tation  problems  are  acute,  leaving 
18,000  tons  to  be  drawn  upon  for  ap¬ 
peal  grants  and  other  contingencies. 

In  the  second  quarter  the  total  es¬ 
timated  supply  is  the  same  as  in  the 
first  quarter,  819,000  tons  of  which 
88,000  tons  is  for  weeklies  and  non¬ 
newspaper  usage.  The  estimated  con¬ 
sumption  quota  for  the  second  quarter 
imder  Limitation  Order  240  is  44,451 
tons  greater  than  in  the  first  quarter. 
The  total  estimated  requirement  for 
the  second  quarter  therefore  is  808,- 
398  tons.  The  remaining  10,602  must 
provide  for  all  contingencies  and 
appeals. 

Arthim  R.  Treanor,  director  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  branch,  s\im- 
marized  the  indtistry  advisory  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  as  follows: 

That  the  printing  and  publishing 
division  endeavor  to  bring  about,  lo¬ 
cally,  agreement  between  publishers 
of  six  and  seven-day  newspapers  com¬ 
peting  in  the  same  cities,  to  prevent 
the  publisher  of  the  seven-day  paper 
from  diverting  tonnage  from  his  Sim- 
day  issue  to  his  daily  issues  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  six-day  publisher 
would  be  placed  at  an  unfiur  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  In  the  event  such 
agreements  are  impossible,  WPB 
should  take  appropriate  action  imder 
L-240  to  prevent  the  practice. 

That  U.  S.  newspaper  publishers 
supply  the  division  with  copies  of  their 
newsprint  orders  on  miils,  from  Jan. 
1,  1944,  so  that  the  division  will  be 
informed  as  to  actual  CMxlers  placed. 

That  relief  be  extended  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  California,  Nevada, 
Texas  and  Arizona,  by  permitting 
them  to  increase  inventories  from  65 
to  75  days  where  necessary,  in  view 
of  delays  in  deliveries  of  newsprint 
from  British  Columbia  mills. 

That  publishers  be  permitted  to  cal¬ 
culate  their  inventory  quotas  on  the 
basis  of  their  daily  rate  of  allowable 
consumptions  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1944  rafiier  than  for  the  current 
calendar  quarter. 

That  the  publishers  who  volimtarily 
reduced  their  inventories  during  the 
fourth  quarter  to  make  newsprint 


The  Sanpapers 

prMminvnt  journcHisoi 
affording  praeminant 
covorag*  of  o  proom- 
inont  morkot. 
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available  for  others,  be  permitted  to 
replace  their  contributions,  up  to  the 
restrictions  on  inventories. 

In  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  the  Red  Cross  supplement  it  was 
recommended  that  the  publishers  who 
wish  to  distribute  them  should  not  be 
required  to  include  diat  tonnage  in 
their  consumption,  as  required  under 
L-240. 

Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson  of  WPB 
attended  the  committee  meeting  to 
discuss  the  newsprint  situation  gen¬ 
erally  and  to  insure  the  publisher  rep¬ 
resentatives  that  the  agency  has  no 
intention  to  change  its  policy  of  not 
telling  publishers  how  to  use  their 
newsprint  supply,  but  only  to  say  how 
much  they  may  count  on  receiving. 
In  the  allocation  of  supplies,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  there  will  be  “no  fear,  no 
favor,  and  no  competitive  advant^e.” 

The  paper  supply  he  reminded  is 
definitely  limited  due  to  the  demand 
for  wood  products  for  war  uses,  loss  of 
imports  from  Sweden,  and  the  man¬ 
power  situation. 

Nelson  Reassuring 

“There  is  no  confusion  in  the  War 
Production  Board  as  to  the  supply  and 
demand  situation,”  Chairman  Nelson 
assured. 

Progress,  he  said,  is  being  made 
toward  solution  of  paper  problems  as 
they  arise  with  “literally  thousands  of 
actions  taken  toward  that  end.”  He 
acknowledged  the  help  given  by  other 
federal  agencies  and  summed  their 
feeling  toward  newsprint  problems 
with  the  statement:  “Democracy  can¬ 
not  function  without  a  free  press.” 

“We  have  had  brought  home  to  us 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
if  we  can  give  the  people  of  this 
country  the  information  they  need 
and  the  reasons  why  they  must  do 
certain  things  they  are  willing  to  do 


OR 


them,”  said  Mr.  Nelson.  “But  tliJ 
want  to  know  the  reasons  why,  ^ 
a  free  press  can  tell  them.” 

The  WPB  chief  complh^ted  tii 
newspapers  on  their  wholehearu 
backing  of  the  steel  scrap  (^y,  u 
collection  of  waste  paper  and  tl 
recent  campaign  to  urge  farawii™^ 
aid  in  the  cutting  of  wood. 

“Remember,”  Chairman  n»i>J 
asked,  “that  our  big  job  is  to 
the  needs  of  the  military  and  hinSl 
essential  civilian  requirements  MdT 
do  it  within  the  framework  of  J 
mocracy.”  ™ 

The  committee  will  meet  at 
Feb.  29. 

■ 

WPB  Sets  '44  Pulp  Goi 
At  14,000,000  Cords 

Domestic  pulpwood  production 
1943  exceeded  the  goal  of  13,000, m 
cords,  it  was  announced  last  week  li 
the  pulp  division  of  the  War  Produ 
tion  Board.  On  the  basis  of  the  10 
figure,  the  estimate  for  1944  h^  b« 
raised  from  9,949,000  to  14.000.01 
cords,  with  the  following  regioT 
quotas:  Appalachian,  1,550,000; 
east,  1,900,000;  Lake  states,  1,450,001 
South,  6,^0,000;  Pacific  Northwj 
2,500,000.  1 

The  WPB  report  bears  out  an  earlil 
estimate  by  the  War  Activities  cj 
mittee  of  the  Pulpwood  ConsumJ 
Industries,  based  on  the  total  for 
first  11  months  of  1943,  that  the  spiff 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  woil 
send  the  supply  over  the  top,  desJ 
an  earlier  lag  (E  &  P,  Jan.  ^  p.  iT 
In  announcing  the  improvemd 
James  L.  Madden,  Pulpwood  Direct 
of  WPB,  gave  as  the  diief  reason 
it  the  newspaper  publicity  campei^ 
in  the  pulpwood-producing  areas 
the  country. 


Meniiag 
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Circalofioa  for  Doc.:  Moroiog  ood 
Kvooiog  —  334,517:  Smdoy  —  257,530. 


A  Census  Bureau 
rediction! 


Oakland  County,  where  Daily 
Press  circulation  is  concen¬ 
trated,  will  be  a  postwar  mar¬ 
ket  that  will  benefit  from  war¬ 
time  population  shifts,  reports 
Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser,  assistant 
director  of  the  census  bureau. 
It  is  classed  in  an  A-2  area, 
which  means  prospects  are  ex¬ 
cellent;  that  it's  new  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  permanent,  not 
transient. 

Dr.  Hauser  predicts  that  areas 
most  likely  to  retain  war 
growth  are  those  which  have 
grown  most  rapidly  in  the 
years  immediately  before  the 
war  and  since. 
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For  almost  seventy-five  years,  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century,  every 
eventful  step  in  America’s  steady  progress  toward  a  better  and  fuller  life 
for  her  people  has  been  mirrored  in  the  columns  of  The  Indianmpolis 
News.  And  always,  in  the  handling  of  the  news,  as  in  editorial  comment, 
The  News  has  made  the  relationship  clear  between  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  the  benefits  it  has  wrought.  The  News  has  never  hesitated 
to  attack  any  element  of  labor,  business  or  politics  which  it  believes  is  in 
the  wrong,  but  such  attacks  have  always  been  fair  and  aboveboard,  and 
are  never  based  upon  blind  partisanship.  Conservatism  grows  upon 
newspapers,  as  upon  men,  as  a  result  of  experience  and  age,  but  The  News 
prides  itself  upon  its  constant  spirit  of  youthfulness  inherited  from  its 
founder,  John  H.  Holliday,  who  was  only  23  when  the  first  issue  went  to 
press,  December  7,  1869.  Never  has  this  youthful  spirit  with  its  virile 
appeal  to  both  old  and  young  been  more  manifest  in  The  Intiianapolis 
News  than  it  is  today. 

Indiana,  and  particularly  the  33  counties  surrounding  Indianapolis  which  constitute  the  moior  morket 
orea  of  The  News,  has  an  enviable  war-production  record.  In  Indianapolis,  payrolls  ond  employment 
ore  up  50.6%  and  31.2%  respectively,  over  1942.  Most  of  the  industries  in  this  area,  moreover,  ore 
of  the  permanent  and  diversified  character  which  assures  continued  prosperity  after  the  wor. 


DAN  A.CARROtX.14IE.42ndSUNswVork17  •  J.E.  LUTZ.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


JOS.  F,  BREEZE,  Advertising  Oirecter 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  ...  in  advertising  lineage 


in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


with  Auditor  General  Vernon  J. 
Brown  who  previously  had  been  be¬ 
fore  the  grand  jury. 

In  finding  Morris  guilty,  Judge  Carr 
said:  “There  is  no  dispute  on  the  facts 
in  this  case.  The  article  in  question 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  embarrass 
the  grand  jury  by  divulging  subject 
matter  under  investigation.  *  *  •  l^is 
has  no  other  effect  than  to  impede 
grand  jury  work.” 

Isadore  Levin,  counsel  for  Morris, 
had  contended  that  the  article  was  the 
result  of  misimderstanding  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  considered  the  basis 
of  a  contempt-of-court  charge.  Judge 
Carr  cited  the  reporter’s  long  experi¬ 
ence  as  offering  no  excuse  for  such 
misunderstanding. 

HONOR  BEN  FRANKLIN 

Members  of  the  Old  Time  Printers 
Association  of  Chicago  paid  tribute  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  printer  at  a 
dinner  in  the  Medinah  Club,  Jan.  15. 
The  dinner  was  in  observance  of 
Franklin’s  238th  birthday  anniversary, 
Jan.  17.  Charles  J.  Flyim,  a  Chicago 
Detroit,  Jan.  18 — Frank  Morris,  De-  Tribune  veteran  printer  and  president 
troit  Times  reporter,  is  awaiting  dis-  of  the  association,  delivered  the  ad- 
position  of  his  case  after  having  been  dress  of  welcome  to  300  persons  at- 
found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  by  tending  the  dinner.  Dou^as  C.  Mc- 
Judge  Lelwd  W.  Carr.  Morris  had  Murtrie,  director  of  typography,  Lud- 
been  charged  with  revealing  secrets  of  low  TVpograph  Company,  presided  as 
the  grand  jury  which  Judge  Carr  is  toastmaster.  The  association  is  com¬ 
oonducting  in  the  investigation  of  al-  posed  of  persons  who  have  been  en- 
leged  legislative  graft.  gaged  in  various  branches  of  printing 

Judge  Carr  found  Morris  guilty  at  1°^  25  years  or  more. 


FVancisco.  The  resolution  cited  the 
disadvantages  to  coast  publishers  of 
dealing  with  a  panel  2,000  miles  away, 
a  panel  without  western  representa¬ 
tion.  It  sought  endorsement  of  the 
proposal  from  the  Chicago  panel. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  change 
CNPA  by-laws  which  at  present  pro¬ 
hibit  an  appointive  officer  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  elected  or  appointed  an 
officer  of  the  association.  'ITie  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  exempt  those  serv- 

Los  Angeles.  Jan.  19 — ’The  mutual  ing  on  non-salaried  posts  such  as  ra- 
problem  of  maintaining  a  free,  ac-  tion  boards,  stipulates  remunerative 
curate  and  profitable  press  under  the  government  positions  as  bar  to  eligi- 
handicaps  of  censorship,  restricted  bility.  Another  resolution  dealt  with 
materials,  limited  personnel  and  other  change  in  the  dates  of  annual  meetings, 
war-bom  burdens  drew  almost  200  As  traditionally  the  Governor  of 
publishers  to  the  S3rd  annual  meet-  California,  Earl  Warren,  was  guest  of 
ing  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub-  honor  and  speaker  at  the  annual 
Ushers  Association  here  today.  Elec-  luncheon. 

tions  and  routine  business  were  dis-  The  second  meeting  of  the  bifurcated 
patched  in  less  than  two  hours  to  allow  convention  will  be  held  Jan.  25  at  San 
maximum  time  for  discussions.  Francisco. 

The  flexibUity  of  newspaper  men 
and  their  ability  to  adapt  their  busi¬ 
nesses  to  war-time  handicaps  was  the 
outstanding  development  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  roundtable  discussions. 

Some  Problems 

Advertising  managers,  urged  by  the 
Treasury  to  sell  more  war  loan  ads. 
yet  hampered  by  newsprint  quotas, 
now  divert  merchandise  ads  to  War 
Bond  purposes,  it  was  said,  while 
circulation  managers  turned  trans¬ 
portation  handicaps  into  lowest  circu¬ 
lation  costs  through  intelligent  scru- 
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THIS  IS  THE 

MARKET 


as  defined  by  the  A.  B  C.  I 
the  Albany  Market  consists 
of  either  all  or  part,  of  ^ 
seven  rich  counties  in  the 
upper  Hudson  Valley 
— 543.819  population 
— 151.608  families 
$657,088,000  effective 
buying  irKome 


THIS  IS  THE 

KEY  TO  COVERAGE 


You  can  cover  this  Key  market 
by  using  only  ONE  newspaper. 
THE  ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
SUNDAY— 

75  %  coverage — Albany  City  Zone 
42%  coverage — Ret  Trading  Zone 
50%— over  the  entire  market 
Plus  a  BONUS  of  1 8.880  outside  cir> 
culation — valuable  coverage  in  cen¬ 
ters  beyond  the  market  proper 
DAILY— 

43,000  circulation  which,  combined 
with  Sunday's,  attairrs  a  ratio  to 
market  families  of  '70% 


Introducing 


tions.  Weeklies,  further,  view  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  as  customers,  treat 
them  as  such,  and  find  that  national 
advertising  isn’t  hard  to  get  after  all. 

Following  the  recommendations  of 
the  nominating  committee,  the  dele¬ 
gates  elected  Stanley  W.  Larson, 
Claremont  Courier,  president;  Charles 
J.  Lilley,  Sacramento  Union,  first  vice- 
president;  Edwin  A.  Davis,  Title  Lake 
Reporter,  second  vice-president;  How¬ 
ard  E.  ^wers,  Breo  Progress,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  Named  to  the 
executive  committee  were  J.  D.  Funk, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook;  E.  R.  Lovett, 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Walt 
Keene,  Mountoin  View  Register- 
Leader;  and  Joseph  A.  Vurgason,  Na¬ 
tional  City  News. 

Leaq  Reports 

Annual  reports  of  Retiring  President 
Percy  M.  Whiteside,  Tulare  Times  and 
Advance-Register,  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  John  B.  Long  both  dealt  largely 
with  work  of  the  association  in  de¬ 
fending  freedom  of  the  press  and  in 


PEORIfl  nEUISPflPERS,  IRC 


An  agency  corporation  organized  to  manage  the 
business  and  mechanical  departments  of  The  Peoria 
Star,  and  The  Peoria  Journal-Transcript. 

The  two  powerful  newspaper  organizations  remain 
corporately  and  editorially  separate,  but  all  other 
facilities  are  now  combined  to  render  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  efficient  service  to  the  rich  and  prosperous 
PEORIAREA  market  of  over  300,000  consumers, 
85,000  newspaper  reading  families. 


AT  THE  LOWEST  COST 


SUNDAY — ^Thorough  coverage  at 
22c  per  line,  yielding  the  low«t 
mil-line  in  the  Capital  Distrid 
DAILY — Can  be  added  for  only  8e  i 
line,  by  use  of  the  30c  combination  rati 


w  Rate  ...  a  Rare  ^^Buy  ” 

20c  per  line  (flat) ,  daily  or  Sunday,  for  85,000*  com¬ 
bined  circulation  ...  a  complete  market  coverage. 

*  Efftimsted  minimum 


DAHV  AMD  SUMDAf 

A  Hearsi  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  by 
HCARST  ADVERTISINC  SIRVICI 


combating  legislation  inimicsd  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Whiteside  described  efforts  of  the 
association  to  protect  California  news¬ 
papers  against  “unwarranted  and  un¬ 
fair  quotas  and  discriminatory  reduc¬ 
tions  in  this  critical  war  area."  Long 
reviewed  the  battle  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  OWI  offices  which  attempted  to 
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Carl  P.  Slane,  President  Claude  U.  Stone,  Chairman 

Earl  H.  Maloney,  Adv.  Director  Roy  A.  Pratt,  Nat.  Adv.  Mgr. 

- NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES - 

WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC.  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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ADYEBTISIN6 


StrviHg  tbt  American  People — their  Freedom,  Security  and  Progress — by  providing  them  trustworthy  Sews,  Comment,  Counsel,  Entertainment,  and  Advertising. 

YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  BOSTON  RECXJRD  AND  AMERICAN  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN  OAKLAND  POST-ENQUIRER 

and  Sunday  Morning  and  Sunday  Morning  and  Evening  Evening  Evening 

YORK  MIRROR  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD- EXPRESS  SAN  FRANOSCO  EXAMINER 

■•■•ng  and  Sunday  Evening  BOSTON  ADVERTISER  Morning  and  Sunday  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 

HERALD-AMERICAN  BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST  Sunday  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  Evening  and  Sunday 

vid  Sundaf  Eveniog  Moroing  and  Sunday 

^qiT  TIMES  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  SEATTLE  POST-INTELUGENCER  ALBANY  TIME^UNION 

CviatBg  and  Sunday  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  and  Sunday  Morning  and  Sunday 


Hearst  Newspapers 


The  American  People  are 
in  Business  to  stay 


^ME  nations  have  a  genius 
j  for  politics,  some  for  ex- 
jioration,  some  for  coloniza- 
ioB,  some  for  music  or  art. 

)Bt  the  native  genius  of  the 
^rican  people  is  most  at 
note  and  fruitful  in  business  — 
a  making  and  selling  more 
igd  better  things  for  more 
*(^»le- 

[his  has  been  true  from  the 
lays  when  tobacco  was  money, 
yben  frontiersmen  swapped 
vith  the  Indians,  when  clippers 
Tuised  the  China  seas,  when 
mghters  sweated  overland  to 
«ata  Fe. 


"Abraham  Lincoln”  by  EUndon  Campbell 


®Hotue  of  Art,  S.  Y. 


Hearst  Newspapers  are  proud 
to  serve  on  the  side  of  business, 
knowing  that  the  American 
people  are  in  business  to  stay. 

In  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
great  key  cities  of  our  nation, 
the  nearly  5,000,000  families 
that  Hearst  Newspapers  reach 
appreciate  this  as  they  appreci¬ 
ate  other  Hearst  services,  and  so 
hold  our  papers  in  special  re¬ 
gard.  That  is  why: 

If  it  is  on-the-minute,  accurate 
news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first. 


jeorge  Washington  exported  produce  to 
iurope.  Franklin  fooled  with  lightning 
tod  designed  a  stove.  Jefferson  invented 
^dgets.  Lincoln  clerked  in  a  store. 

here  are  folks  who  twitch  a  nostril  at 
those  who  are  “in  trade,”  but  they  are  not 
the  ones  who  clear  settlements,  put  down 
Foundations,  devise  transportation,  pro- 
tide  jobs,  produce  an  ever-rising  stand- 
ifd  of  living  for  the  people. 

Ibe  folks  in  business  do  that  —  the  folks 
'mpetent  in  business  —  for  whether  their 
business  is  a  one-man  affair  or  a  vast 
vganization,  if  it  is  not  competently  run 
here  will  be  no  funds  for  pay  rolls,  for 
®ols  and  materials,  for  community  devel¬ 


opment,  for  government  costs. 


Yes,  lucky  for  us  all  that  business  is  bred 
in  the  bone  of  the  American  people,  for 
without  the  overwhelming  productivity 
of  American  business  and  industry  the 
United  Nations  would  lack  the  means  to 
win  the  war. 

Lucky  for  us  all,  in  days  to  come  also,  for 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  post¬ 
war  world  here  and  abroad,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  our  swollen  debt  and  taxation  bur¬ 
dens,  will  require  that  American  business 
be  productive  as  never  before. 

( 

Oonfident  of  the  rich  and  matchless  fu¬ 
ture  destined  for  America  and  its  people. 


If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of  events 
or  trustworthy  editorial  counsel  they 
want,  they  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers 
first. 

If  it  is  features,  newspictures,  cartoons, 
columnists’  comment,  society,  sports  or 
business  news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  which  no  sensible 
advertiser  with  an  eye  on  the  future  will 
ignore. 

It  is  simply  that  in  planning  marketing 
programs  to  reach  these  people,  he  should 
look  to  Hearst  Newspapers  first,  as  do 
they. 


Scripps-Howard 
Surveys  6»400  on 
Post-War  Wants 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WARTIME  FORMAT 

BECAUSE 


OF  THE  DBASnC  25%  cut  c4  magcnia*  pap«r  ^ 

Jon.  1,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  U  forced  to  adept  a  "Wartime  Fetan* 
to  conform  to  goremment  roquiromente. 

EffoctiTO  Feb.  5.  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  format  will  be  iBay,, 
and  iU  iaeuee  more  compact  without  aacrificing  any  editorial  malatiq^ 
In  the  Bome  number  of  news  pages  os  ore  being  used  currently  ^ 
readers  will  receive  approximately  the  same  wordage  on  the  unalhr 
7%  by  10 Vi  type  page. 

This  miracle  of  space  saving,  without  sacrificing  EDITOR  &  po|, 
LISHER'S  distinctive  four-column  style,  will  be  accomplished  by  g 
change  in  type  and  modification  of  headline  style.  Our  cunent  12\^. 
pica  column  will  be  reduced  to  1 1  picas  and  our  body  type  will  be  the 
7  on  7Vt  Opticon. 


Study  Made  for  NRDGA  Eltttrxc  Anto-Litt  Co.,  H.  O.  Bifsetl,  advrr- 
Shows  78%  Desire  More  Xb.  r*/  Gnenl  Conpmy, 

Notioncdly  Advertised  Goods 

,  ton,  public  relations  director;  The  Kelly- 
In  a  survey  covering  C»n8Umer  and  springMd  Tire  Company,  Porter  I).  Collins, 
industrial  post-war  thinking  and  plan-  manaser,  advertising  and  sales  promotion ; 
ning  made  by  Scripps-Howard  News-  E.  G.  Le  Tourneau,  ine.,  George  C.  McNutt. 

Reuil  Dry  Goods  AsSOCiaUon  con-  director  of  advertising;  National 

vention  last  week,  results  showed  that  Products  Corporation,  Norman  Bauch. 

78%  of  the  6,400  women  shoppers  sales  and  advertising  manager;  The  Perfect 
interviewed  would  like  to  see  more  Circle  Company,  George  W.  Stout,  advertising 
imtion^y  advertised  merchandise  sold  ^  Company.  Ltd.,  inc. 

throU^  departnient  stores.  vv.  c.  Foley»  vice-president;  Pittsburgh  Steel 

The  survey,  inspired  by  a  post-war  Company,  Elmer  T.  Wible,  manager,  products 
‘Pltm  For  Local  Forecasts  promotion;  Rote-Derry  Company,  H.  R.  Gau- 
—  dette,  advertising  manager;  The  Sheffield 

Corporation,  Clarence  \V.  Mami’ton,  public 
relations  director;  The  Sperry  Corporation, 


booklet,  -  „ 

As  A  Basis  For  Post-War  Planning, 
issued  last  summer  by  the  NRDGA, 
was  made  in  13  widely  spaced  Scripps- 
Howard  cities. 

Among  the  results,  in  the  section 
devoted  to  consumer  wants  and  plans, 
discussed  at  the  meeting  were  the 
facts  that  40%  of  department  store 
customers  are  willing  to  pay  slightly 
more  for  goods  to  receive  such  serv¬ 
ices  as  special  deliveries,  gift  wrap¬ 
pings,  COD’S,  and  lay-a-ways,  and 
that  the  averaige  woman  is  not  sold  on 
self-service  in  any  department  with 
the  exception  of  food.  However,  in 
the  latter  71%  favor  this  form  of  sell¬ 
ing,  51.5%  like  it  in  the  housewares, 
but  only  252%  will  accept  it  in  shoe 
departments. 

CoBsamer  Waats 

In  the  field  of  home  improvements, 
refinishing  interiors  leads  among 
plans  but  directly  affecting  retail 
sales  are  the  facts  that  18.7%  of  those 
interviewed  plan  on  new  furniture 
and  that  162%  want  new  floor  cov¬ 
erings. 

While,  with  the  exception  of  kitchen 
cabinets,  in  every  case  over  50%  of 
the  women  expect  the  first  models  Albolene  Cleansing  Cream,  Yodora 
after  the  war  of  radios,  automobiles,  and  Soretope,  and  all  the  234  items  in 
electric  refrigerators,  smaU  appliances,  the  line  will  be  emphasized  in  the  an- 
washing  machines,  furniture  and  light-  nual  spri^  promotion  “Hollywood 
ing  fixtures  to  be  drastically  improved.  Good  Looks  -  Good  Health  Week, 
545%  will  buy  the  items  they  want  for  which  cooperative  newspaper  ad- 
as  soon  as  they  are  available  even  vertising  is  now  under  consideration, 
though  they  are  1940  styles.  Details  Ad  Pregraia 

The  division  of  the  survey  devo^  When  L.  M.  Van  Riper,  vice  presi- 
to  industrial  post-war  plaiming  in-  in  charge  of  advertising  for  the 

dicated  that  most  cities  are  well  under  company,  outlined  the  entire  adver- 
way  with  plans  to  convert  plants  to  tising  program,  he  stated  that  Soretone 
peace  operation,  many  are  optimistic  would  join  the  “big  time”  in  1944  with 
regarding  100%  re-employment  of  ^n  all-year  campaign  using  2,609 
present  workers  and  returning  servi«-  small-town  newspapers.  Collier’s,  Sat- 
men,  and  numerous  city  planning  ttrday  Evening  Post  and  Capper’s 
commissions  have  approved  civic  im-  Farmer.  He  also  stated  that  Liberty 
provements  to  begin  as  soon  after  the  has  been  added  to  the  Calox  list.  Ladies 
war  as  materials  are  available.  Home  Journal  and  Good  House- 

However,  there  is  much  variation  in  keeping  to  the  Albolene  list,  and  tha' 
the  extent  of  planning,  both  industrial  increas^  space  in  14  magazines  has 
and  private.  For  example,  45J.%  of  been  scheduled  for  Yodora.  In  addi- 
the  in  El  Paso  are  planning  tion,  all  present  successful  radio  proj- 

to  buy  or  build  homes  after  the  war,  gets  are  being  continued,  as  is  the 
while  only  19%  in  Evanston  are  do-  campaign  to  nurses  in  leading  hospital 
ing  so.  publications. 

The  survey,  which  will  be  incor-  ^  vitamin  field,  Bexel,  handled 

porated  in  booklet  form  shortly,  was  hy  j.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.,  will  continue 
presented  by  H.  H.  MaeLean,  manager,  ^  he  promoted  by  radio  spate  over 
Retail  Stores  Division,  Scripps-  stations,  and  This  Week  will  also 
Howard  News^pers,  and  Earl  J.  he  used.  Newspapers,  to  be  scheduled 
Caines,  advertising  director,  Pitts-  jj,  various  cities  as  the  product  is  in- 
burgh  Press.  troduced,  will  be  the  basis  lor  the  pro- 

■  motion  of  Bax.  the  new  complete  vita- 

w  M  ft  ntg  9n  *  Ellington,  Inc.,  is  handling 

iVTIil  UeCIB  AU  the  latter  account. 


Dworshak,  publisher  of  the  Burley  require  that  the  snuilf 

(Idaho)  Bulletin  and  former  presi-  P^P^rs  receive  no  smaller  proporti] 
dent  of  the  Idaho  Editorial  Associa-  wartime  institutional  copy  than  tl 
tion,  placed  his  proposition  thus:  projwrtion  of  national  advertisi^  fe 

“No  deduction  by  any  taxpayer  of  r®c®ived  during  the  base  period;  c 
advertising  expenditures  for  the  pro-  "cprive  the  advertiser  of  a  tax  4 
motion  of  government  objectives  in  duction  to  cover  h^  advertising  cf.? 

wartime  for  income  and  excess  profits  nT<^TTTDCC  IJ<^TVTr\  TVTnrm 
tax  purposes  shall  be  allowed  unless  FlUlUilEa  dOMD  NlED 
such  taxpayer’s  claim  for  such  deduc-  As  its  contribution  to  the  Fouii 
tion  shows  that  the  total  of  such  ad-  War  Loan  promotion,  the  Dayton  (0 
vertising  expenditures  by  such  tax-  Daily  News  devoted  half  of  its  Jan. 
payer  for  the  purchase  of  space  in  eight-page  feature  section,  Cainerk 
daily,  weekly,  semi-weekly  and  tri-  to  authentic  pictures  taken  from  tl 
McKesson  and  Robbins,  Inc,  an-  weekly  newspapers  published  in  cities,  photographic  reports  of  the  Unili 
noimced,  following  a  three-day  con-  towns,  villages,  townships  and  other  States  Signal  Corps,  Army,  Nav 

ference  of  executives,  merchandise  communities  oif  10,000  population  or  Titled  “War  is  Hel!”  the  special  se 

managers  and  special  representatives  less  (as  shown  by  the  last  previous  tion  emphasized  with  pictures  and  ed 

at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  last  week,  that  Federal  census)  bears  not  less  than  torial  material  that  “Hitler  and  To 

it  would  increase  its  advertising  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  >of  such  ex-  Asked  for  It  .  .  .  NOW,  Let’s  Give 


McKesson  &  Robbins  Will 
Stress  Six  Major  Items.  Use 
Radio.  Papers.  Magazines 


Presirt, 

further 


McNutt 
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^»e  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Inc.,  has  announced  the  election 
to  membership  of  20  companies  during 
Uie  past  four  months.  "They,  and  the 
individuals  who  will  represent  them  in 

the  Association,  are: 

Corporation,  L.  L.  Griaaitiore,  secre- 
tai7  ti«aaurer;  The  B.  V.  D.  Corporation, 


WHAT  COLUMNIST 

it  the  franksd  writer  on  sox  probUmt 
in  Antorica,  yot  proves  the  public 
wentt  tuck  helpful  feett  by  getting 
only  14  compleintt  in  9  yeert? 

(See  fHtge  36) 


Official  U.S.  Marine  ('orps  photograph  taken  on  the  beach  at  Tarawa 


A  Monument  for  Tarawa 


as  possible.  Let  us  make  our  pilgrimage  to  Tarawa! 
It  won’t  hurt— not  our  arms  at  least— though  it  may 
hurt  our  hearts  if  we  dedicate  the  time  we  spend  there 
to  an  examination  of  conscience.  While  lying  on  a 
comfortable  cot,  painlessly  making  a  life-saving  dona¬ 
tion  of  our  blood,  let  us  think  of  some  boy’s  final  agony 
while  his  blood  is  running  into  sand,  or  mud,  or  ocean 
water.  Think  of  how  little  we  are  doing  to  advance  the 
cause  of  victory  and  peace  compared  to  the  supreme 
offering  which  he  has  made. 

Think  that  if  we  had  but  brouglit  into  the  battle  of 
the  spirit  the  courage  of  our  dead  upon  Tarawa,  and 
the  intelligence  we  put  to  the  accomplishment  of  our 
own  selfish  ends,  we  might  have  solved  the  problems 
that  bring  strife  among  nations  and  our  Youth  might 
not  have  been  called  upon  to  make  the  bloody  journey 
to  Tarawa. 


IT  HAS  LONG  BEE.N  THE  CUSTOM  of  Man  to  erect  monu¬ 
ments  in  honor  of  those  who  fought  and  suffered 
and  died  for  humanity. 

Some  day  there  will  be  a  monument  upon  Tarawa 
—perhaps  the  heroic  figure  of  a  young  marine  atop  a 
pedestal  set  in  the  blood-soaked  sands  of  the  beach 
where  lie  the  broken  dreams  of  a  thousand  boys;  per¬ 
haps  a  great  lighthouse  with  dark  red  beam  warning 
future  generations  away  from  the  reefs  upon  which 
those  boys  were  sacrificed. 

But  there  is  one  monument  we  can  build  for  Tarawa 
now,  with  material  far  more  precious  than  stone  or 
bronze— and  it  will  cost  us  nothing  more  than  a  few 
minutes  of  our  time... 

That  is  a  monument  of  blood! 

The  Surgeon  Generals  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
asked  the  Red  Cross  for  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  blood 
plasma  for  1944.  This  means  five  million  additional 
donations. 

They  know  that  our  Youth,  with  shining  bayonets, 
and  courage  more  shining  still,  will  make  many  another 
hloody  “journey  to  Tarawa’’ 'before  victory  is  won. 
They  know  that  your  blood  will  be  needed,  and  mine, 
so  that  not  one  single  life  will  be  lost  needlessly. 

If  you  have  not  already  gone  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  Blood  Donor  Service,  get  in  touch  with  your 
local  Red  Cross  Chapter  for  an  appointment  as  soon 


Let  us  resolve  that  they  will  never  again  be  called 
upon  to  make  that  sad  journey— that  in  the  new  world 
to  come  we  will  fight  as  unselfishly  with  brain  and 
understanding  to  preserve  the  peace  as  they  fought 
valiantly  with  bayonet  and  bomb  to  win  it. 


Let  us  build  a  miglity  pyramid  of  blood— the  blood 
of  both  the  living  and  the  dead— high  enough  to  tower 
into  the  heavens  and  transfuse  with  new  and  eternal 
life  the  Star  of  Peace  set  there  by  Christ  with  His 
heart’s  blood  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 


This  editoricU  will  appear  in  the  March  issue  of  THE  IFOMAN,  and  is  published  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  by  the  Farrell  Publishing  Corporation. 


man  Co.  and  Foreign  Advertising  Marston,  Inc.,  as  an  account  executive. 

Compcdgns  and  Accounts  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  Auus  P.  Butler,  assistant  account 

continued  from  page  10  Jan  H.  H.  Meyer,  previously  adver-  executive  at  Ruthrauil  &  Ryan,  Inc., 

'  ■  I  tising  manager  of  Imj^rial  Paper  and  has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 

The  advertisement,  captioned  “Don’t  Color  Corp.,  has  become  an  accoimt 
Pay  Black  Market  Prices,”  points  out  executive  with  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 
that,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  many  Paul  Southard 
other  scarce  commodities,  black  mar-  Columbia  Broadcasting  C'orp.,  is  ban¬ 
kets  and  bootlegging  have  sprung  up  dling  the  company’s  advertising  de¬ 
in  whiskey,  too,  and  is  one  of  a  partment  for  the  present  in  the  ab- 
series  to  fight  these  evils.  Featured  of  Alex  Steinweiss.  who  has 

in  the  ad  is  a  reproduction  of  the  entered  the  Navy 
^n^rs  O.  P.  A.  Oeilfeg  ft-ice  ^  roper,  formerly  with 

Chart  which  has  been  dist^bu^  to  L.  E. 

retailers  by  the  Metropolitan  Pack-  ^cGivena  &  Co.  as  an  executive  and 
age  Stores  Association,  Inc.,  and  em-  urriw 

phasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  “it  r-r/c 

takes  two  to  make  a  black  market —  Au.an  Reagan,  in  ^arge  of  infor-  office.  _ 

a  seller  and  a  buyer.”  Similar  ad-  national  activities  of  the  OPA  for  Walter  M.  Henshel  has  been  named  D.  C.  1  _ 

vertisements  are  scheduled  to  appear  past  year,  has  joined  H.  A.  Bruno  director  of  publicity  and  information  cessors,  it  is  a  proof  book  coni 

in  other  markets  throughout  the  *  Associates,  public  relations  n^-  He  for  Braniif  Airways,  Dallas,  Tex.  In  44  complete  advertisements,  as  \ 

country  in  Ae  near  future,  it  was  an-  "’“s  once  director  of  publicity  for  addition  to  serving  the  publicity  in-  special  borders  and  miscellaneoi 

nounced.  The  campaign  is  being  Hew  York  State  and  a  member  of  terest  of  the  company,  he  will  or-  signs  intended  to  assist  logger 

handled  by  the  Walter  M.  Swertfager  Heto  York  Herald  Tribune  staff,  ganize  a  department  of  information  operators,  paper  companies  and 


(j.g.)  in  the  USNR.  creative  staff  of  the  Detroit  ^ 

Irving  Levy,  formerly  with  Ruth-  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  I 

vice-president  of  rauff  and  Ryan,  has  joined  the  ere-  Frank  J.  Schnelloi,  Jr.,  fonntrl* 
~  ative  staff  of  Franklin  Bruck  Ad-  with  the  Mitchell -Faust  Adver^^ 

vertising  Corp.,  New  York.  Co.,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  tkt 

D.  P.  Roselle,  creative  head  for  the  Phil  Gordon  Agency,  Chicago. 

R.  E.  Lovekin  Corp.,  Philadelphia.  ■ 

for  the  past  eight  years,  has  joined  NEW  AD  BOOK  OUT 
the  staff  of  J;  Walter  Thompson  Co.  _  .  jj*-  t 

„  ^  ,  .  .  ,  The  third  edition  of  newspaper  ad. 

Gtoe  Furg^on  Jom^  Business  vertisements  for  forest  producti  7. 
Week,  a  McGraw-Hill  publication,  as  dustries  has  just  been  issued  b»  tb. 
district  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  American  Forest  Products  Industrie 

1319  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  ^ 
D.  C.  Larger  than  any  of  its  prcdi- 


with  Butler  Brothers,  has  joined  the  may  be  secured  without  charge. 


0KUH0M4  I 
THATS  all  M 


MILTON  F.  DEXTKER  has  been  named 

director  of  marketing  and  media  re¬ 
search  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross. 
Mr.  Decker  has  been  associated  with 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  formerly 
with  Ae  New  York  Times. 

Hubbell  Robinson,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  but  will  continue  as  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  radio. 

Charles  A.  Conrad,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Globe-American  Corp., 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  oi  ClAton  Carpet  Co.,  Chicago 
manufacturers  of  Ozite  Rug  Cushions. 

Frank  M.  Reed,  formerly  in  Ae 
space  department  of  Stack-Goble  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Chicago  agen<^  now 
dissolved,  and  more  recently  wiA  W. 
G.  Rambrau  Co.,  raAo  representatives, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  media 
for  Hill  Blackett  &  Co.,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Joseph  Burton,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  and  Hugh  Reading,  previously 
with  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham 
Chicago  agency,  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Royden  W.  Rice,  formerly  prcrnio- 
tion  manager  of  Ziff-Davis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined  Ae  cre¬ 
ative  staff  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
Chicago  office. 

Gertrude  Zimmerman,  formerly  in 
Ae  advertising  bureau  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  jomed  Ae 
copy  staff  of  Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wal¬ 
lace,  Chicago  advertismg  agency. 

Thomas  Wess,  formerly  wiA  Cuneo 
Press,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  art 
director  of  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc,  Chicago  agency. 

Frank  Walsh  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chattanoo¬ 
ga  Medicine  Co.  and  George  Fontaine, 
former  advertising  manager,  is  now 
vice-president  and  assistant-to-Ae- 
president  Walsh  was  once  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  wiA  Nelson  Ches- 


Oklahoma  City — Market  of  the  Year 


•  The  close  of  1943  saw  Oklahoma  topmost  sales-active  markets  throughout 

City  breezing  past  the  250,000  mark,  and  the  year, 

there  was  no  telling  when  or  where  it 
would  begin  to  slow  down.  By  the  end  of  June,  sales  in  the  Oklahoma  City 

State  of  Oklahoma  were  registering  the  outstanding  market 

As  early  in  1943  as  March  1,  its  largest  gains  of  any  of  the  34  states  tinue  outstanding 

metropolitan  population  had  reached  reported  by  the  Department  of  Com-  years  to  come. 

263,340,  according  to  estimates  of  the  merre,  and  were  still  leading  all  the  arrived  in  the  maj 

census  bureau.  At  that  time  the  heav¬ 
iest  employment  demands  of  Oklahoma 
City’s  Douglas  cargo  plane  plant  and 
Air  Depot  were  just  being  made.  That 
Oklahoma  City  had  reached  274,000  in 
December,  as  predicted  at  midyear  by 
local  ofiBcials,  there  could  be  little 
doubt. 


states  in  cumulative  gain  through  Ocit- 
lier. 


VeUig  04ta4ama» 
OUaAomd  VimeA 


Sales  in  Oklahoma  during  1943  fol¬ 
lowed  the  population  rise  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Oklahoma  City  contributed  the  big¬ 
gest  share,  winding  up  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year  48%  ahead  of  the 
same  period  the  year  before,  appearing 
■Hinsist’ntly  in  the  list  of  the  country’s 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUILISHINO  COMPANY 

The  Farmer-Stockman  •  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  •  KVOR,  Colorado  Spriogi 
KLZ,  Denver  (Affiliated  Mgt.)  •  Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency,  1®*** 


Uncle  Sam  has 
tube  steel 
arteries  ! 


3«  HviidrMls  •#  mIIm  of  trunk  lines  from  refin¬ 
eries  to  shipping  points.  These  are  the  tube  steel 
arteries  that  carry  Uncle  Sam’s  life  blood.  With¬ 
out  them  we  simply  couldn’t  transport  anything 
as  bulky  as  oil  in  the  volume  that’s  needed  today 
(189,000  railroad  tank  cars  every  10  days).  But 
here’s  the  rub:  pipe  lines  cost  money. 


1 .  Tho  America  of  grandpa's  timo  ran  on  coal. 
Today  it  runs  on  petroleum.  Petroleiun  can’t  be 
put  away  in  bins,  or  stacked  in  yards.  It  can  be 
stored  in  tanks  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the  nation’s 
entire  storage  facilities  can’t  hold  enough  to  last 
us  222  days. 


2.  That  maaoi  potrolowm  prodocH  must  flow 
—must  be  kept  moving  coMSfONtlyfrom  oil  well  to 
refinery  to  sub-station  to  service  station  to  you. 
This  takes  tank  ships,  tank  cars  and  trucks.  But 
most  important  of  all,  it  takes  piP*  /ines— thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  gathering  lines  from  oil  wells 
to  refineries . . . 


4.  At  Union  Oil,  for  example,  we  have  1100  miles 
of  pipe  line.  (We  piunp  more  than7million  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  oil  through  these  lines  every  day). 
The  system,  writh  its  35  pumping  stations  and  its 
dozens  of  storage  tanks,  cost  $20, 800, (XX)  to  install. 
That  sum,  in  any  language,  is  a  lot  of  money. 


5.  If  Union  Oil  had  been  owned  by  one  or  two 
men  we  probably  never  could  have  swung  it  But 
because  the  company  is  owned  by  31,652  people, 
the  cost  averages  out  to  just  $657  per  owner.  This 
one  example  shows  you  why,  in  some  industries, 
you  have  to  pool  the  money  of  a  lot  of  people  to  get 
a  job  done. 


6.  Of  covrco,  you  can  form  these  pools  in  two 
ways:  by  government  ownership,  or  under  legal 
agreements  known  as  corporations.  We  Americans 
chose  the  latter  because  it  preserves  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  and  competition.  As  a  result  we  have  achieved 
the  highest  standard  of  living  and  the  greatest  war 
production  any  nation  has  ever  knoum. 


VnriOM  OIE  COMPAMY 

OP  c  A  1. 1  V  o  R.  nr  ■  A 

AMERICA'S  FIFTH  FREEDOM  IS  FREE  ENTERPRISE 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send 
in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have 
to  offer.  Write,  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Co.,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cakf 


Wf»fe  ^of  convincing  cvicrfence 


THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


405  Shops  Building 


3,000  counUes  in  this  country,  we  writer.  Adi  mth  300  to  W  iwi 
would  have  Uughed  at  the  suggestion,  cut  up  into  a  half-do^  subiM^  i 
But  that’s  what  has  happened.  Ernie  rtm  just  like  news  iten^  can  be 
Pyle  writes  a  story  every  day  about  up  in  a  space  v^mg  Iron  ( 

-  •  •  ^  t!^g — heat,  across  three  columns,  to  10  cr 

inches  across  four  columns. 

This  country  needs  the  best  faa^ 
system  in  the  world,  now,  and  41 

,„  *  _ _  the  post-war  days.  It  needs  tnri 

stop  the  entire  who  can  talk  like  salesmen,  b«|< 
are  smart  enough  to  say  no  and  g 

_ it  stick,  without  killing  the  spid 

this  Ae  fellow  who  is  seeking  hit 
loan. 

Bank  advertising  has  never! 
good  workout  in  this  « 
,.y.  As  we  see  it,  now  is  an  i(ki| 
for  any  bank,  regardless  of  its  di 


f  ^1*  I  the  simplest  basic  things  of  lif< 

6  AwA  cold,  dust,  mud,  food,  dirt,  laughter, 

cussing,  smiles  and  killings. 

Well,  if  a  farm  hand  with  no  mili¬ 
tary  training,  or  West  Pcdnt  or  An- 
total  production  was  exported  to  other  napolis  medals,  can  t‘;7 

And  we  only  recently  civilized  world  with  his  daily  stories, 
with  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  it  ought  to  be  fairly  easy  to  writ^  a 
weekly  story  about  any  bank  in  t..ic 
country. 

Run  at  least  one  ad  every  week. 

_ letter,  like  Kiplinger  given  a 

_  Cut  out  all  tedmical  try.  /_ 

Talk  about  what  actually  goes  f— 


(No.  66  In  a  Mrie*) 

IN  SPITE  of  the  war,  dozens  of  bu-  coun^es. 
reaus  that  have  to  do  with  civilian  caught  up 

reaus  mar  ,  ^  country, 

......  WERE  PAID  FOR  WITH  CASH 

is  one  line  of  MONEY  WE  LOANED  FOREIGN  - 

_ — j  market  in  COUNTRIES  WHO  BOUGHT  FROM  Make  up  a  news 

V  that  continues  to  operate  US.  Babson. 

week  month  in  and  month  At  a  later  date  we  may  offer  a  few  stuff.  __  r,.r 

•  -  ■  ___  suggestions  about  foreign  investments  on  in  the  bank— who  came  m  and  start  rui 

has  dianged  after  this  war;  but  this  piece  is  con-  why,  Hm  importance  of  get^  more  go^  ai 

^  has  Mttle  to  do  with  -  cemed  whh  selling  some  local  advCT-  out  of  a  garden,  why  milk  «  unpor- 

tisinff  to  a  good  commercial  bank  that  tant  for  babies  in  the  town,  how  mmy  i^iuon 

in  business  and  that  checks  were  cleared  last  week.  In-  tivw  in  t 

_  with  the  community  elude  thumb-nail  sketches  of  old  ^d  of  U.  h 

in  which  it  Is  now  located.  new  employes,  what  the  bank  is  doi^  haid  wa^ 

So  who  will  borrow  money,  from  to  educate  their  new  workers,  who  waae  m. 
own  local  banks?  Can  they  died  and  how  long  they  had  an  ac- 

a  living  by  putting  all  their  coimt  at  the  bank.  Talk  about  the 

“  ~  “  ’  ''  last  trip  to  a  big  town  or  tank  town, 

_ was  seen  on  the  train — anything 

just  so  it’s  a  fact,  something  someone 
in  the  bank  saw  or  experienced. 

Yes,  this  is  corny  advertising. 


commodities,  thousands 
branches,  higher  taxes  and  merchan- 
cUae  shortages,  there 
business  activity  in  every 
ffiis  country  T 

six  days  a  - u 

out  T  other  business  estobiun- 
ments,  its  perwmnel  1 —  l 

gieetly;  but  C —  - 

its  daily  functions.  - „ 

You  can  still  walk  into  any  bank,  expects  to  stay 
...oi,.-  a  deposit  and  if  you  ^ve  Ae 
right  coliateral,  you  can  * 

about  any  amount  you  \  _ 
are  in  business  today  and  wUl  prob-  your 

SSJeUMM^M  long  as^ve  Sinue  to  money  into  U.  S.  ^nds,  Cer^catw^  . 

as  the  United  States  of  and  short  term  Governments?  Or  what 
will  they  have  to  find  some  new  out- 
■*'  lA.  iMMssad  lets  for  the  money  we  place  m  their 

®*'^^**^  rtf  flmires  that  _ . _  -  . 

There  are  two  sets  of  B«ur«  wv  to  us  if  we  have  the  right  col-  that’s  what  the  banks  of  this  country  to  rad 

we  would  like  to  menti^  ^^  sig^  lateral?  ^  ,  need  -  old  -  fashioned  country  store  countr 

gesting  banking  adverosing  <^y  twenties  and  thirties  are  back  ^th  a  round-bellied  stove,  and  plying 

1944.  The  firat  «>  of  us;  but  one  or  two  side-long  glances  ^o^  of  saw  dust  to  inspire  the  grams. 

depots.  back  into  these  two  hectic  decades  of  . 

in  this  ooimtry  to^«i  38  bilUon  dol  national  life,  may  give  us  one  or 

lars.  In  June,  19^  to^  ba^  de  ^ 

posits  had  r^n  to  98  bil^n-  .  row  money,  sufficient  for  our  local  ^ 

sUde  rule  banks  to  make  a  reasonable  return 

have  mcreased  1252%  in  10  3rears.  ^ 

In  June,  1933,  bank  loans  m  this  «>«  tn«ir  mans  m 
country  22  billion  dollars.  In  Time  PoyaieaH  Cited 

^e  1943.  bank  loans  totaled  33  bU-  Over  the  years  while  engaged  m 
lion  dollars.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  advertising  agency  busines^  we 
this  country  have  bank  deposits  risen  worked  on  several  occ^ions  with  ac- 
ao  fast  and  to  such  heights;  and  never  counts  that  sold  on  time  payments, 
have  loans  remained  static  for  a  10-  such  articles  as  pianos,  furnaces,  hot 
warneriod.  water  heaters,  furniture,  radios,  and 

Today  as  always,  customers  have  a  carpets.  One  of  our  earliest  rerollec- 
lot  to  say  about  how  a  bank  should  tions  about  time  payments,  and  how 
be  run.  The  larger  Ae  customer,  the  they  could  be  drawn  out— today  this 
more  he  has  to  say  about  any  busi-  practice  is  no  longer  followwl— was 
ness  whether  it’s  a  dairy,  boot-black  the  sale  of  a  piano  in  Joliet,  m. 
stand,  or  a  bank.  The  Government  is  The  family  who  bought  the  piMO 
now  the  largest  customer  in  the  world,  renewed  their  contract  every  year  for 
It  buys  and  uses  more  merchandise  ^  years.  They  paid  interest  on  “'ter- 
thnn  many  commercial  customers,  est  plus  principal.  The  mother  t"® 

It’s  the  biggest  business  in  the  world,  home  said  they  had  grown  attacl^  to 
So  why  shouldn’t  it  have  something  the  instrument,  and  even  though  the 
to  say  about  what  interest  rates  it  will  piano  was  a  cheap  one,  they  l«ed  it. 
nav  and  how  the  banks  should  be  So  they  paid  and  paid  and  paid.  ^ 
operated  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  a  matter  of  fact  they  paid  for  the 
goods  and  services.  piano  three  times.  ,  ,,  .  .  . 

Tens  of  tho(if?°ndB  of  manufacturmg  Today  our  banks  should  get  set  to 
plants  and  millions  of  men  and  women  handle  time  payment  paper,  make 
Me  now  working  around  the  clock,  loans  to  small  farmers,  big  farmers, 
producing  tiding*  for  our  armed  forces,  small  merchants,  big  merchants,  new 
Many  of  them  receive  their  weekly  concerns  coming  into  the  market, 
pay  direct  from  the  Govermnent,  or  loans  on  insurance  policies,  loans  on 
^  paid  with  money  that  is  obtained  educational  projects,  loans  on  surpliw 
direct  from  the  Treasury  Department,  war  goods  that  will  be  distributed  in 
U.  S,  Loroest  CasteaMr  practically  every  market  in  this  coun- 

.  j  /  _  try;  and  most  certainly  a  real  estate 

Until  WM  IS  dSiartment  should  be  set  up  for  the 

ably  another  10  aid  of  men  and  women  who  wiU  re- 

tomer  of  our  banks— our  buUd,  remodel  or  build  brand  new 

-wiU  contmue  to  exerw  Then  there  wUl  be  the  dozens 

or  remote  -r  of  merchants  in  every  market  who 

tear  out  their  old  store  fronts, 
group  of  Individual  hw  tjem®^  ^  ^  ^ 

or  personnel  to  handle  the  treiMito^  trucks  wUl  be  junked.  Many 

banking  operations  t^t  are  mvolved  ^ 

in  the  over-all  war  effort.  . _ ^ 

But  this  war  is  going  to  end  some  Llalag  Up  ProspecH 

day  And  most  of  our  banks  will  be  The  simplest  way  to  get  the  mterest 

there  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  of  hundreds  of  prospects  for  bank 
Grand,  with  their  big  four  -  faced  loans  is  to  start  talking  about  the  baim 
^]^ir«  their  chimes,  imposing  en-  now.  “What  is  there  to  talk  about, 
trances,  modem  counters  or  cages,  asked  one  of  our  friends  who  a  now 
with  the  kind  and  type  of  bank  at  the  head  of  a  small  bank  with 

clerks  they  have  always  had.  around  $20,000,000. 

We  are  not  very  well  informed  If  anyone  had  told  us  two  years  ago, 
about  foreign  trade,  foreign  exchange  that  a  Uttle  farm  boy,  weighing  about 
and  impMts  and  exports.  We  know  110  pounds,  would  top  aU  of  the  war 
from  the  books  and  papers  we  read,  correspondents  in  the  world  with  his 
that  our  country  got  ahead  in  the  dispatches,  and  that  his  name  w(^d 
about  10%  of  OUT  be  a  household  word  in  more  than 


IT’S  NOT  MAGIC 


•  In  Iowa  ...  the  rich,  stable,  and  responsive 
market .  .  .  MERCHANDISING  pays.  The 
abundant  possibilities  of  the  present  are  the 
foundation  of  the  future  because  the  post-war 
economy  will  find  Iowa  producing  at  the  same 
tempo,  with  fewer  changes  than  most  markets 
can  expect.  In  Iowa,  people  are  in  the  habit  of  I 
buying  what  they  want  and  need.  j 

And  to  reach  this  market  with  efficiency  and! 
economy  ...  to  pave  the  way  for  both  present 
and  post-war  sales  .  .  .  there's  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association :  3 1  local  daily  papers  in  30. 
key  market  centers . . .  bringing  454,673  fami¬ 
lies  knowledge  of  your  products  and  services. 
These  3 1  local  daily  papers  do  a  double  job  for 
you:  assuring  DEALER  COOPERATION 
and  CONSUMER  DEMAND  with  MER- 
CHANDISABLE  ADVERTISING,  backed 
by  the  friendly  interest,  direct  appeal,  and  on- 
the-spot  force  that  only  a  local  daily  paper  can 
offer. 

To  get  the  most  from  the  best  is  not 
magic  .  .  .  it’s  MERCHANDISING  .  .  . 
the  kind  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  gives  you. 


MERCHANDISABLE 

CIRCUUTION 


MERCHANDISABLE 
DAILY  CIRCULATION 
in  30  dominant  markets 
served  by  31  local  daily 
papers 
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They’re  still  seeing  THIS  AMAZING  AMERICA 

Ove'i/  ^  Win&C/ 


■ 

i 


PEARL  HARBOR  stopped  sightseeing  travel  all  over  this 
land  — turned  the  energies  and  facilities  of  the  Greyhound 
Bus  System  into  the  urgent  job  of  carrying  war-manpower.  But 
that  didn’t  stop  millions  of  Americans  from  dreaming  about  the 
nuupiificent  land  for  which  they  are  fighting.  It  didn’t  stop  allied 
and  neighboring  nations  from  wanting  more  intimate  i^orma- 
tioo  about  the  fabulous  and  fascinating  U.  S.  A. 

Gteyhound’s  Technicolor  film,  "’This  Amaxing  America,”  has 
helped  satisfy  that  hunger  for  nearly  11  million  people.  A  Ski 
^hwper  in  Alaska,  a  Russian  Officer  at  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in 


Moscow,  a  lovely  senorita  in  South  America,  a  shirtless  Marine 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific— these  are  typical  of  the  millions  who 
are  today  enjoying  this  picture.  An  Aripy  Chaplain  in  Alaska 
writes:  ”/  have  shown  it  at  outposts. ..in  hospitals... on  transports 
.  .  .  before  battles.  Thank  you  for  this  contribution  to  morale.’* 

Yet  such  pictures,  however  beautiful,  are  only  a  stop-gap  for 
the  travel-starved  millions.  When  Victory  comes,  look  to' 
Greyhound  for  pleasant,  sightseeing  travel  by  highway  to  aU 
of  America— at  a  new  high  level  of  luxury  and  convenience. 


Waste  Drive  Looks  Better; 
Greater  Effort  Asked 


tttyiag 

fflunuis; 


FOR  the  first  time  since  the  U.  S.  to  avert  any  needless  destruction  of  I  M 

Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign  be-  this  urgently  needed  material.’  I  1 

van.  a  note  of  optimism  has  crept  into  Chicago  is  one  the  ciUes  where  the  ml  R 
the  national  committee’s  appraisal  of  campaign  got  a  late  start.  But,  results 
it  Slow  to  get  started  and  slow  to  of  the  week-end  drive  startmg  Jan. 
work  up  public  enthusiasm,  the  drive  15,  show  that  the  committee  there  was 
has  at  last  begim  to  show  tangible  not  idle.  Although  *e  actual  collection  f 

j.0g^ts _ by  no  means  sensational,  but  campaign  •  got  going  only  rerontly,  ^ 

enough  to  indicate  that  goals  will  be  thorough  preparations  for  it  had  been  | 

met  as  newspapers  continue  their  under  way  for  many  weeks.  t 

publicity  drives.  A  curbstone  collection  on  Saturday 

In  a  statement  directed  this  week  and  school  collections  throughout  the 

to  members  of  the  Newspaper  Com-  weekend  produced  5,530  tons,  accord- 

mittee  of  the  drive,  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  ing  to  the  coimt  by  noon  of  Jan.  17,  V 

of  die  New  York  Sun,  chairman,  point-  with  the  total  figure  still  unchecked.  M 

ed  out  that  the  picture  showed  definite  In  most  areas  of  the  city  collections 

improvement  in  December,  with  mill  were  double  and  triple  the  usual  fig- 

receipts  amounting  to  530,000  tons  ures. 

(E  &  P,  Jan.  15,  page  52),  as  com-  Chicago's  Moyor  Helps 

pared  with  November  receipts  of  514,-  city  officials  from  the  Mayor  down  i  rl 

000  tons.  lent  their  efforts  to  the  all-out  drive.  r'Tir’TMr' 

lavei^ry  Op  Mayor  Kelly  kept  his  office  open  after  , 

“January  receipts  should  show  an-  regular  hours  for  reports  from  city  xhs  retail  advertising  staff  of  the  Po 

other  increase,”  said  Mr.  Friendly,  officials  in  the  wards,  who  supervised  job  of  publicizing  the  waste  paper 

“Considering  the  flu  and  the  holiday  collections  in  their  own  districts.  Mak- 

season.  and  considering  the  fact  that  ir_-  thr  rr"— 

the  newspaper  campaign  only  started  tnKfc,_^000  volunteer  workers,  and 
to  get  under  way  Dec.  6,  we  feel  en^ 

couraged.  Many  cities  for  various  rea-  -  .  _ 

sons  were  held  up  in  starting  and  schools  brought  in  600  tons  by  2  p.  m^ 
some  have  <^y  been  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  a  very  short  time.  However,  u 
must  be  remembered  the  goal  wmch 
the  War  Production  Board  asked  ^ 
atfnin  ia  667.000  tons  every  month. 


bquirer 


Minified 
^fiited  r 
Af  soon 
1^.  tl 
pibution 
iietion 


_ _ districts.  Mak-  cumulation  of  old  papers.  Donning  work  clo' 

ing  the  collections  were  750  volimteer  thoroughly  on  Jan.  15  and  produced  1,000  pi 
-  1  action,  other  offices  of  the  Journal  have  ba< 

16,784  OCD  block  captains.  _ _ _ to  net  savi 

An  intensive  5-day  campaign  in  the  its  policy  of  discarding 

i-  iU  .'.......1  nalf-way  measures,  the  Philadelphia 

of  the  fi^  day,  three  tunw  the  usual  has  placed  its  campaign  in 

amount  for  an  enUre  24-hour  day.  ^  full-time  manager,  Fred 

■  Philadelphia  is  another  city  where  p  Fielding,  of  the  Fact  Finders  Insti- 
the  waste  drive  has  been  carefully  Qjj  ^hg  committee,  in  addition 

_ _ _  planned.  It  has  one  of  the  most  com-  j^j.  Eager  and  representatives  of 

Noting  that  the  decline  in  inventory  plete  and  thorough  collection  programs  ^he  waste  paper  industry  and  local 
at  the  paper  board  mills  was  stopped  in  the  country.  Although  figures  are  government  agencies,  are:  Vincent  B. 
in  December  for  the  first  time,  he  not  yet  available,  the  committee  is  pviller,  of  the  Record;  Paul  A.  Allen, 
cautioned  however,  that  supplies  are  confident  that  results  will  prove  the  Harry  A.  Case,  Inquirer. 

still  far  below  requirements.  “Some  efficiency  of  its  methods.  •  ,  ludastry  Leads  Tracks 

mills  are  operating  at  imints  as  low  as  -jihg  conunittee  there,  under  the  St.  Louis,  the  Globe-Democrat, 

43  per  cent  of  capacity,  none  over  chairmanship  of  George  T.  Eager,  of  post-Dispatch,  and  Star-Times  started 
80  per  cent  of  capacity,”  he  said,  ^jjg  Evening  Bulletin,  began  at  the  be-  ^hat  city’s  waste  paper  drive  Dec.  12. 
“Many  have  shut  down.  Mills  in  the  ginning,  by  familiarizing  themselves  since  that  time  phone  calls  at  the  sal- 
East  tell  us  they  will  take  50  carloads  ^jjg  >vaste  paper  business.  They  y^gg  office  have  more  than  doubled, 

of  paper  during  January  from  any  made  calls  on  consumers  small  stores,  -j^g  newspaper  publicity  has  won  the 
section  of  the  country,  even  as  to  ^vaste  dealers,  packers,  etc.  Then  they  gpport  of  many  groups:  school 

west  as  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  order  to  out  a  program  of  collection  meth-  children.  Boy  Scouts,  waste  dealers, 

keep  their  plants  from  shutting  down,  ^nd  rated  them  in  order  of  their  charitable  organizations,  industry.  The 

“The  public  is  not  yet  aroused  to  importance,  in  order  to  get  Ae  best  problem  of  transportation  has  been 
the  urgent  need  for  waste  paper.  Most  re^ts  with  the  least  expenditure  of  licked  through  the  cooperation  of  local 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  country  can  time  and  effort.  concerns.  Trucks  have  been  volun- 

be  mx>ud  of  the  Job  they  are  doing  in  Preliminary  investigations  showed  teered  by  breweries,  the  Railway  Ex- 
keening  the  public  informed,  but  we  that  the  most  prolific  source  for  waste  p^ggs  company,  transfer  companies, 
are  being  urged  constantiy  by  the  War  paper  was  the  itinerant  street  ool-  fggjj  companies,  and  others.  St.  Louis 
Production  Board  to  Increase  our  lectors,  but— a  city  ordinance  pro-  planning  an  all-out  one-day  drive 
efforts  ”  hibited  the  practice.  With  a  Uttle  effort,  fpj.  jan.  23. 

Dne  further  note  on  the  matter  of  the  committee  persuaded  city  officials  ^he  New  York  Times  has  adopted  a 
go^rnment  agencies’  burning  instead  to  grant  immunity  from  Jo  paper-savings  me^ure  that  seems  a 

of  ^vaoinir  ^wte  paper  (E  4  P,  Jan.  waste  pickers.  And,  m  addition,  ^^gf^i  for  other  newspapers  to 
R  o  1^^  15  p  52)— it  has  been  posters  were  put  up  at  dealers  places  follow.  It  has  printed  its  letterhead  on 
care  of  In  addition  to  the  as-  of  business  giving  encouragement  to  scraps  of  newsprint,  evenly  trimmed, 
Frances  iriven  by  officials  of  the  OWI,  the  itinerant  collectors.  to  be  used  for  informal  notes,  memos, 

OPA  and  FWA,  Donald  Nelson,  head  of  Wide  Fablleity 

the  WPB,  wired  Mr.  Friendly  last  week  -j^g  people  are  being  told  over  the 
that  “hereafter  no  salvaged  paper  vml  radio  many  times  each  day  to  “tie  up 
be  destroyed  and  that  most  of  tto  your  waste  paper  and  send  it  to  war,” 
confidential  papers  can  be  macerated  to  the  tune  of  “The  Campbells  Are 
or  pulped  under  government  super-  Coming.” 

viaion.”  When  collections  are  under  way, 

^everaaieef  S«vIb$  Paper  sound  trucks  precede  those  making 

"I  feel  that  the  public,  which  has  the  pick-ups,  blaring  out  the  message 
been  to  save  paper  should  that  the  trucks  are  on  the  way  and 

know  ”  said  Bilr.  Nelson,  “that  in  urging  the  people  to  get  their  bundles 
Washington  alone  over  24,000  tons  of  out  on  the  curbs, 
waste  paper  are  salvaged  every  month  in  order  to  salvage  the  huge  anmunts 
by  the  federal  government  ...  To  of  paper  discarded  at  or  near  railroad 
y.v..  certain  that  every  possible  stations  by  commuters,  the  Philadel- 
Dound  of  waste  paper  is  moving  into  phia  committee  got  the  approval  of  the 
iw  production,  the  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  build  large 
Budset  is  working  with  every  govern-  collection  bins  in  \mused  comers  of 
ment  aaeocy  so  that  all  attainable  sav-  parking  lots  near  surburban  stations. 
inj,  _|^  kc  made:  (1)  in  salvage  of  Attractively  painted  in  red,  white,  ^d 
caoer  (2)  in  conserving  the  blue  and  bearing  attention-getting 
uw  of  paper,  (8)  in  r«noving  slogans,  the  bins  fill  up  rapidly.  Boy 
and^vaging  from  files  all  records  Scouts  have  been  assigned  to  the  job 

and  printed  matter  no  longer  of  value,  of  emptying  the  bins  ^riodically. 

.a.in  to  emphasize  the  seri-  They  will  receive  all  the  proceeds 
^  I  waste  paper  shortage  from  the  collections  after  the  cost  of 

that  everything  possible  will  be  done  paid. 


25,597  Homes,  aii|i 


Market  strength  meani  i 
vital  factors:  steady 
power  and  HOMES — hon:?; 
people  proud  of  their 
munity. 


13,816  well-paid  Induicj 
workers  for  the  most  pert  a 
their  own  homes  ,  .  .  eniS 
— In  ABC  Trark,  with  e 
population  of  92,637. 


patch  enters  dally  20jl00ol' 
25,597  Homes. 


And  the  best  part  of  It  0 
York’s  Industries  will 
put”  when  Peace  conwe 


TH<  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY, 
SPEED  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 
IN  WORLD  WIDE 
NEWS  coverage 


Represented  by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD. 
sw  York  Chicago  W** 
San  Franeleeo  Lot  Aa|4 
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ifOR  JANUARY  22, 

CUTS  CLASSIFIED 

■facing  it  necessary  to  make  further 
.^toilments  due  to  the  paper  short- 
JT^he  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is 
JJjying  the  following  notice  in  its 
2imns:  “Due  to  regulations  of  the 
S^Production  Board  restricting  the 
u-  of  newsprint,  the  Philadelphia 
houirer  finds  it  necessary  to  omit  the 
^^ed  advertising  section  from  a 
united  number  of  its  Sunday  editions. 
Ai  soon  as  newsprint  restrictions  are 
the  Inquirer  will  resume  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  classified  advertising 
netion  throughout  our  circulation 


19  4  4 

territory.”  Previously  the  Inquirer 
had  removed  the  classified  section 
from  daily  country  editions. 

■ 

FITZGERALD  LEFT  $220,000 

Grand  RAFn>s,  Mich.,  Jan.  19 — It  was 
disclosed  last  week  by  Probate  Judge 
Joseph  Gillard  that  a  safety  deposit 
box  of  Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac 
Press  publisher,  who  died  here  re¬ 
cently,  contained  stocks  and  bonds 
with  a  market  value  exceeding 
$215,000.  A  cash  accovmt  of  $Ss000 
also  was  reported.  Judge  Gillard  said 
that  no  will  had  been  found. 


Headliners  to  Hold 
Frolic  June  9-11 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  18— The 
lltli  annual  National  Headliners’ 
Frolic  will  be  held  here  June  9,  10 
and  11,  it  was  announced  today  by 
Mall  Dodson,  president  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Press  Club  which  sponsors  the 
event. 

Awards  will  be  presented  at  a  din¬ 
ner  June  10  in  the  Claridge  Hotel’s 
Cambridge  Hall,  to  writers  and  pho¬ 
tographers  in  16  classifications  of 
newspaper  and  radio  reporting,  in¬ 


cluding  war  combat,  foreign  features, 
domestic  spot  news  and  sports. 

RESUMES  AFTER  FIRE 

The  Bangor  (Pa.)  Daily  News  has 
resumed  publication  in  its  plant,  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  last  Dec.  21.  Fire  dam¬ 
aged  the  two-story  building  to  the 
extent  of  an  estimated  $5,000,  and 
machinery  in  the  press  room,  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  job  printing  department 
suffered  fire  and  water  damage.  Dur¬ 
ing  alterations  the  paper  was  printed 
at  the  plant  of  the  Quakertown  (Pa.) 
Free  Press,  30  miles  away. 


Advertisers  earn  dividends  from 


parade 


WITH  A  CIRCULATION  of  2,(XX),(X)0 
families.  Parade  has  the  highest 
readership  among  national  maga2ine  sec¬ 
tions  —  as  proven  by  independent  reader 
surveys!  Ask  us  to  show  them  to  you. 

Next  to  the  main  news.  Parade  is  the 
best-read  section  of  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
Your  advertising  pays  extra  dividends 
here!  Space  in  Parade  is  still  available  . . . 
Read,  below,  the  pointers  on  Parade’s  tech¬ 
nique  of  pre-editing  picture-stories,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  readership. 


leadership  in  readership  among  national  magazine  sections 


PARADE  EDITORS  KNOW  that  timely  subjects  make  news,  but  it’s  WIU  OVERSEAS,  WARTIME  MARRIAGES  WORK?  Parade  sought 

individual  people  who  make  news  live!  So,  around  subjects  of  the  answers  from  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  from  girls.  Then 

universal  interest,  they  plan  scenarios  in  advance.  Parade  editors  prepared  a  scenario,  dramatizing  those  answers. 


EVERY  CHARACTER,  every  pose,  every  caption  helped  to  explore 
this  subject,  as  it  affects  the  boys  in  our  services  and  girls  who 
attract  ^em.  Parade  showed  the  risks  of  hasty  marriages,  of 
sharply  differing  backgrounds,  habits,  tastes  and  attitudes. 


WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  and  captions  pre-planned  and  synchro¬ 
nized,  the  situations  faced  by  couples  were  unfolded  for  Parade 
readers  with  vivid,  fiesh-and-blood  reality  —  like  a  movie  on 
paper.  More  about  Parade  editorial  methods  next  month. 


arade 


Akron  Boocoti  iournal 
SridKoport  Sunday  Poat 
Chicago  Sun 

Oenvor  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
FI  Paso  Tunes 

Jacksonville  Florida  Times- Union 


Nashville  Tennessean 

New  Bedford  Standard  Tunes 

Newark  Star-Ledgtr 

Portland  Mo.  Sunday  Telegram 

Syracuse  Herald-American 

Toledo  Times 

Washington  Post 


Youngstown  Vindurator 
Total  Circulation  2,000,000 


Eighty  Retail  Stores  Jointly 
Sponsor  Double-Pages  in 
Papers  ...  To  Continue  Aid 

Dramatically  heralding  the  opening 
of  the  Fourth  War  Loan,  80  New  York 
retail  stores  joined  in  sponsoring  four 
different  double-truck  ads  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  newspapers  Jan. 

18.  The  New  York  Titnee  and  Herald 
Tribune  carried  “What’s  It  Like  to 
Die?”  (reproduced  elsewhere  on  this 
page)  featuring  a  painting  by  Amos 
Sewell,  and  the  New  York  Newe, 

Mirror  and  Poet  all  had  “To  A  Guy 
Who  Likes  to  Talk  Tough  .  .  with 
a  photograph  by  Dave  Rownfeld 
showing  two  men  arguing  over  cups 
of  coffee  and  copy  pointing  out  that 
for  every  three  “bucks”  put  into  War 
Bonds  the  buyer  gets  back  four. 

Afternoon  papers,  the  Sun  and 
World-Telegram,  both  published  the 
ad  headed  “BRING  AN  END  TO  ALL 

'^«rtime  controls,  must  exercise  all 

^  It.  whi^  f^tyred.  photographs  Press  Wirephoto,  earned  in  the  news  the  latitude  given  to  them  even  to 
by  new^  ^r^ces  and  military  camera-  columns  several  weeks  previously,  the  point  of  defying  censors  who  raav 
men  of  feagic  war  scen^,  and  the  The  other,  a  Dayton  Co.  ad,  featured  try  to  exceed  our  official  policy 
®  Richard  a  large  photograph  of  General  Eisen-  Either  the  press  will  use  Ae  fuU^aril' 
ten-raon^-old  bower  declaration,  “The  only  of  its  powers,  or  the  censors  wiU  pre- 

Heim,  son  of  Lt.  >^rren  thmg  needed  for  us  to  win  the  Euro-  empt  the  unused  space.  Power  also 
***?  war  in  1944  is  for  every  man  abhors  a  vacuum,”  he  con^S 

Fortress  ^ad  Check  recently  in  the  and  woman,  all  the  way  from  the  feont  ■ 

news.  The  headline  read  “WANTED:  line  to  the  remotest  hamlet  of  our  two  PViJIrr  MA^sre  T 

ONE  FATHER  bock  home  as  soon  ae  countries,  to  do  his  or  her  full  duty.”  W©WS  IsQUClGQ 

possible!"  •  _  For  War  Vets  Aid 

-I  ?ia9den  Sc^s  Press  .  Pri*.  for,  a»,  D.a, 


Out;  War  Featured 

The  59th  edition  of  the  a 
Almanac,  published  by  the  IVeM  i 
World-Telegram,  came  off  tKJ 
Jan.  18.  Edited  by  E  Eastman  fe 
the  1944  edition  carries  100  dm, 
war  information,  including  Vi 
of  war  declarations,  a  day.fe 
chronology,  texts  of  the 
Charter  and  Allied  Conference 
table  of  bombings,  maps  of  the  i 
aters  of  war,  and  data  about  r«fi 
tions,  insignia,  and  personnel  of 
U.  S.  arm^  forces.  Inrlnded  for 
first  time  is  a  list  of  refugee  seha 
now  in  the  U.  S. 

Newsprint  shortages  have  neot 
tated  a  cut  from  960  to  912  pages, 
lost  space  being  made  up,  accord 
to  the  publishers,  by  reduction  of 
vertising  space  and  by  condeniat 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  articlsi 
year-to-year  interest. 

Advance  orders  are  estimated 


H/lhffi  It Uk 
Hr  Pk? 


Thu  hard-hitting  ad.  on#  of  lavaral  tpontorad  jointly  by  80  New  York  ratail  itorat  to 
maugurata  tha  Fourth  War  Loan,  laavat  no  argumant  against  buying  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps  unsmashad.  Dascriptiva  copy  undar  tha  haad,  "What's  it  lika  to  dia?"  and  tha 
gnpping  two-paga  painting  of  a  man  who  knows  tha  answar,  makas  ona  of  tha  most 
_ striking  ads  yat  jo  coma  out  of  World  War  II. 


Jack  Cunnimr^m  nf  Mri.rntirrTT  li  i-raise  tor  tlie  Philadelphia  Daily 

Co„  and  Julian  Field,  of  Willhun  aty  HoS  Aided  WoT  Effort  for^’rehlSS**"  “  benefits 

SSI  Blagde^  managing  editor  of  the  St.  armed  service  has  coine  from^S 

and  ^  Jr®"*!  f speaking  here  to-  ren  H.  Atherton,  naUonal  commander 

and  Robert  Lee  pictures.  f  t.  ^ufe  Advertising  of  the  American  Legion.  For  some  t£ 

A  u  f.  agitating  in  favor 

A^rding  to  Gene  Iliomas,  head  of  icM  press  has  made  a  victorious  con-  of  jobs  for  veterans,  exposing  alleged 
me  War  Activities  Committee  of  New  tribution  to  the  outcome  of  this  war,”  negligence  in  caring  for 
York,  although  no  more  such  coi^iera-  despite  censorship  by  government  and  also  boosting  muster-out  pay 
live  ads  are  scheduled.  New  York  agencies  and  even  a  “large  and  Writing  from  the  headquarter^  of 
re^  stores  have  indicated  that  they  ominous  self-censorship  by  a  portion  the  American  Legion  in  Indianapolis 
will  devote  part  of  their  newspaper  of  the  press.  to  Lee  Ellmaker,  publisher  of  toe 

space  for  toe  duration  of  toe  drive,  Byron  Price’s  Office  of  Censorship,  News,  Mr  Atherton  lauds  toe  News’ 
Jan.  18  to  Feb.  to  sigiport  of  War  he  said,  “hM  done  a  good  job  in  toe  campaign  as  “as  constructive  public 
Bond  sues,  and  it  is  probable  that  handling  of  internal  news.  It  has  been  service.”  His  letter,  in  part,  adds* 
there  will  be  a  concentration  of  ad-  lea  sat^actory  in  its  policies  on  out-  “May  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
vertising  aroimd  Thursday  of  each  going  dispatches.”  We  should  not  re-  commending  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
week.  Mr.  Thomas  also  stated  that  a  fuse  to  export  stories  of  our  internal  News  for  its  effort  to  ascertain  toe 
portfolio  of  material  was  prepared  disputes  because  toe  Axis  invariably  treatment  being  ap^orded  discharged 
specffically  for  toe  use  of  personal  learns  of  them,  our  Allies  get  a  false  World  War  II  veterans  in  toe  Phila- 
solicitors  and  that  local  radio  spot  an-  picture  and  it  may  mean  “dangerous  delphia  area,  currently,  from  toe 
nouncements  will  be  used  to  supple-  and  unnecessary  extension  of  censor-  standpoint  of  handling  cases  of 
ment  the  national  programs.  ship”  among  allies  after  toe  war.  those  who  were  disabled  as  a  result 

Coated  proofs  ot  the  cooperative  ads  “The  Office  of  War  J^ormation  of  their  service,  and  those  who  were 
will  be  available  shortly  for  all  who  under  Elmer  Davis,  has,  in  toe  main,  not  disabled  but  naturally  must  re¬ 
request  them,  according  to  J.  J.  fimctioned  well,  but  it  has  been  ham-  sume  civilian  employment. 

Librizzi,  head  of  the  Retail  Division  pered  by  the  dual  control  of  news  by  “ft  is  my  belief  that  your  newspa- 

of  toe  War  Finance  Committee  of  New  the  War  and  Navy  departments,”  Mr.  - - - - 

York,  who  coordinated  toe  entire  pro-  Blagden  commented. 

gram,  and  may  be  procured  by  writ-  Newspapers,  ironically  enough,  have  ^ 
ing  to  Mr.  Librizzi,  War  Finance  Com-  not  availed  themselves  “even  of  t^ 
mittee,  1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York.  latitude  and  powers  open  to  them 
They  Alto  Serve  under  existing  censorship,”  he  said. 

Other  distinctive  ads  published  in  ^  example,  he  pointed  out,  his 
New  York  in  support  of  the  drive  Z" 

include  a  full-page  listing  toe  600  -fl.  jT  weeks  after 


EXTRA! 


Twenty  Millions 
In  Purchasing  Power 


— floating  aroimd  toe  Winston- 
Salem  market  as  a  result  of 
CASH  sales  of  tobacco  on  the 
market  recently  closed.  This  is 
an  all-time  high  record  for  the 
75-year  history  of  this  famous 
tobacco  market  place. 


— and  the  farmers  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  now  have  CASH 
to  buy  toe  things  advertisers 
have  to  sell. 


it  had  been  entered  in  toe  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  and  after  “it  escaped  toe 
notice  of  the  great  press  associations 
and  the  large  newspapers  of  toe 
country  for  weeks,  or  else  they  did 
not  choose  to  run  it.” 

“All  American  editors,  if  they  are 
to  mitigate  toe  damaging  effects  of 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Naifenai  KapraMntativat; 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


TO  WHAT  COLUMNIST 

did  an  aminant  Catholic  priatt  writa 
for  parmiuion  to  usa  hit  nawtpapar 
bullatins  on  tax,  in  Catholic  c^aga 
clattat  on  "Marriaga  Ralationt”? 

(See  page  36) 


NEC— Radio  Station  WSJS— NIC 


Millions  of  new  civilian  riders  used 
the  trains  in  *43  as  rationing  curtailed 
auto  travel.  Approximately  two  and 
one-half  million  people  boarded  America’s  trains « 
daily.  Total  passenger  traffic  rose  to  more  than 
four  times  the  1939  load.  And,  Sir,  we  locomotives 
of  America’s  Railroads— all  united  for  victory — 
will  carry  on  till  the  job  is  done  . . .  the  war  is  won! 


We  locomotives  of  American  Rail- 
roads  really  “joined  the  Army”  in 
1943  when  we  hauled  nine-tenths  of 
the  Army’s  total  freight  tonnage.  So  far,  in  this 
war,  we’ve  moved  more  than  four  times  as  much 
Army  freight  as  we  did  in  World  War  I. 


At  the  same  time,  we  carried  coal, 
oil,  steel,  potatoes ...  a  thousand 
things  for  war  plants  and  homes.  To 
keep  war  industry  and  civilians  well  cared  for,  we 
almost  doubled  the  1918  freight  load  in  ’43  . . . 
and  the  job  was  done  with  fewer  men,  less  equip¬ 
ment,  than  we  had  in  World  War  1. 


Operating  like  a  giant  conveyor  belt  over  11,000  miles 
of  track,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  done  its  part  in 
making  possible  this  '^Transportation  Triumph  of 
1943**.  But  today,  the  70,000  B  &  0  workers  know  they 
must  be  ready  for  an  even  bigger  load  in  *44-  Backed 
by  the  same  fine  cooperation  of  the  armed  services, 
governmental  officials  and  the  public,  these  workers 
are  corfident  that  this  'bigger  load*,  needed  to  speed 
Victory,  can  be  delivered  on  time. 


Each  month  of  last  year  we  carried 
nearly  a  million  troops  to  camps  and 
ports.  And  by  the  end  of  ’43,  troop 
movements  by  special  trains  and  special  cars  were 
more  than  double  similar  movements  handled  in 
the  last  war . . .  not  counting  millions  who  traveled 
regular  trains  on  furloughs. 
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Write  lor  samphs  and  details  of  these, 
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THE  AP  APPEALS 

EVERY  newspaper  publisher  in  America  should 
i^jplaud  the  decision  of  the  Associated  Press 
directors  to  i^peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  decision  of  the  statutory  court  which  stamped 
it  as  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  decision  was  vague.  It  was  contra¬ 
dictory.  It  admitted  the  possibility  of  error,  since 
one  of  the  three  judges  dissented  from  the  finding 
of  the  majority. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  self-evident.  The  AP 
has  no  monopoly  on  news  service  to  American 
newspi^rs,  with  two  vigorous  competitors  on  the 
job  to  furnish  service  to  any  newspaper  that 
wants  news.  As  the  oldest  service,  the  AP  has 
the  largest  number  of  members,  subscribers,  or 
clients,  or  whatever  name  they  may  be  termed. 
It  has,  and  has  had  for  many  years,  competition 
in  every  important  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
morning  newspi^ier  field,  in  which  the  AP  has 
been  preeminent  in  the  past  half-century,  is  self¬ 
limited,  for  morning  newspapers  can  flourish  only 
in  metropcditan  areas  in  which  industrial  workers 
are  not  the  principal  source  of  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers.  Such  cities  are  not  many,  and  the  excep¬ 
tions,  in  rural  and  mining  areas  remote  from  big- 
dty  competition,  are  the  exceptions  which  prove 
the  rule. 

To  date,  the  case  has  been  presented  against  a 
legalistic  background.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
that,  except  that  it  overlooks  the  element  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  press,  in  a  miumer  that 
the  Cmistitution  did  not  contemplate  and  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  countenanced.  The 
opinion  of  the  statutory  Federal  court  holds  the 
organisation  responsible  for  legal  offenses,  which, 
in  our  humble  lay  opinion,  are  not  substantiated 
by  the  findings  of  fact  and  law  that  accompany 
the  judgment. 

When  these  proceedings  were  first  instituted, 
Editob  k  PuBusHBB  declared  that  the  effect  of  a 
decision  finding  the  Associated  Press  a  monopoly 
and  putting  news  services  under  court  or  bureau 
regulation  would  be  to  create  a  general  monopoly 
of  news  service.  If  the  Associated  Press  is  found 
to  be  a  common  carrier,  obliged  (with  admitted 
restrictions)  to  deliver  its  news  to  all  iqiplicants, 
the  .\P  could  within  a  few  ytara  make  terms 
that  would  eliminate  all  competition.  That  end 
was  certainly  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  is  not  desired  by  the 
Associated  Press.  And  it  most  surely  is  not 
wished  by  the  majority  of  American  newspapers. 
The  AP,  with  the  resources  of  more  than  1,200 
newspiqiers  behind  it  during  the  past  40  years, 
has  set  a  fast  pace  for  news  coverage  throu^^ut 
the  world.  That  pace  has  had  to  be  met — and  it 
has  been  met — by  its  competitors,  on  their  own 
scales.  A  situation  whidi  worked  to  the  contrary 
would  be  to  the  distinct  disadvantage  of  the 
whole  American  press. 

Editob  k  Pubushbb  has  no  interest  in  the 
immediate  controversies.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  us  whether  the  Chicago  Sum  or  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  get  AP  membership.  They  have 
done  fairly  well  without  the  service,  and  there 
isn’t  an  atom  of  proof  that  acquisition  of  AP 
would  improve  their  position  in  any  important 
respect.  The  important  fact  to  be  remembered 
is  that  the  AP  should  not  be  compelled  by  any 
judicial  or  l^psladve  act  to  admit  newspapers 
which  its  members  do  not  regard  as  desirable 
additions.  If  jurisdiction  by  courts  or  legislatures 
over  the  press  is  established  by  this  decision,  the 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment  are 
obsolete. 


I  A  L 


m 


febs< 

ment 


I  have  come  a  light  into  the  world,  that  whoever 
helieves  in  me  may  not  remain  in  the  darkness. 

—ST.  JOHN  XII,  46. 


THE  PBAVDA  STORY 

IT  IS  DIFFICULT,  and  it  may,  indeed,  be 
wrong,  to  judge  the  actions  of  our  Russian 
allies  in  the  past  week  without  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  motives.  In  the  American  and 
British  press,  it  is  a  commonplace  procedure  to 
print  rumors  of  events  far  afield,  labeling  them 
as  such  and  putting  readers  on  guard  as  to  conse¬ 
quences.  Such  news  is  taken  by  our  readers  at 
conriderably  less  than  its  face  value,  and  is  often 
thrown  aside  as  worthless.  In  the  Russian  press, 
which  is  universally  known  to  be  controlled  by 
the  government,  news  of  that  character,  even 
thou|^  marked  as  unconfirmed,  assumes  a  polit¬ 
ical  aspect  which  caimot  be  ignored. 

Editor  k  Pubusher  has  never  approved  the 
use  of  the  press  as  a  long-range  artillery  weapon. 
We  have  watched  this  development  of  interna¬ 
tional  propaganda  for  the  last  15  years  and  we 
have  told  our  audience  many  times  of  its  implica¬ 
tions.  None  of  the  latter  are  good  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  and  the  latest  Russian  use 
of  the  device  is  no  exception.  The  primary  effect 
of  the  latest  Soviet  manouevre  is  to  create  dis¬ 
trust  among  American  and  British  readers  who 
do  not  understand  the  fine  strategy  of  a  con¬ 
trolled  journalism. 

It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  suggests 
iu  a  column  that  is  frankly  guess  woric,  that  the 
Russians  are  trying  to  warn  their  American  and 
British  friends  of  German  efforts  to  split  apart 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Russian  nations.  That  is 
understandably  a  part  of  the  Naxi  strategy,  which 
must  recognize  defeat  as  inevitable  and  which 
would  welcome  Americans  and  Britons  as  victors 
rather  than  Russians.  What  our  Moscow  friends 
apparently  do  not  recognize,  if  Mr.  Lippmann’s 
guess  is  correct,  is  that  our  peoples  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  straightforward  reporting  of  news,  with¬ 
out  interjection  of  propaganda  elements.  We 
don’t  let  our  friends  down,  and  we  don’t  like 
indirect  hints  that  we  might  do  so.  That  under¬ 
standing  is  fundamental  to  any  peace  which,  we 
hope,  will  follow  this  catastrophic  war. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

ON  OTHER  P.\GES  of  this  issue.  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiBHER  prints  the  stenographic  report  of  a 
symposium  of  several  leading  public  relations 
experts  of  America  as  to  the  future  of  their 
specialty.  The  net  of  their  remarks  should  be 
encouraging  to  newspapers. 

Major  industries  will  have  to  dispose  of  many 
times  the  units  that  they  conridei^  normal  in 
1941.  Raw  material  pr^ucers,  such  as  steel, 
aluminum  and  magnesium,  which  never  before 
worried  about  the  consumer  market,  will  have  to 
stimulate  consumer  sales  for  their  greatly  in¬ 
creased  production  volume.  They  simply  cannot 
allow  great  plants  and  forces  of  workmen  to  stand 
idle  when  millions  of  people  are  crying  for  the 
conveniences  that  they  can  deliver. 

The  task  is  clear,  but  it  may  not  be  so  to  sales 


managers  who  still  expect  every  agate  line  oi 
advertising  to  produce  its  quota  of  sales  dni^ 

Nor  may  it  be  plain  to  presidents  and  duumet 
of  the  board  who  cling  to  pre-war  formnlai  q( 
sales  versus  costs.  The  world  after  the  wtr 
be  much  different  from  that  which  antedaiii 
Pearl  Harbor.  Millions  of  people  will  be  stebq 
products  that  in  19S9  or  1940  were  conridenjn 
the  prerogatives  of  only  the  rich  or  the  well-t(hio, 

Prices  that  permitted  the  distribution  of  aott. 
mobiles,  refrigerators,  heating  appliances, 
equipment,  etc.,  to  a  few  millions  only  three  ymi 
ago  must  be  drastically  revised.  The  avails!^ 
of  this  merchandise  on  a  much  wider  scale  Dut 
be  made  general  knowledge,  and  advertisbig  copj 
supplementing  the  old  type  of  selling  space 
have  to  be  used. 

Public  relations  men  seem  to  have  this  ai^ 
ment  very  much  in  mind.  So  do  some  of  th 
advertising  agencies.  It  is  upon  the  latter  thit 
the  major  part  of  the  task  fall,  for  it  ii  tt 
them  tl^t  the  majority  of  business  organiuticu 
will  look  for  counsel  when  post-war  proUoa  j  society 
arise.  Their  primary  interest  in  selling  mote  spat 
need  not  be  emphasized,  but  the  job  will  call  tv 
more  than  that.  The  agencies  must  be  prepnef 
to  show  their  clients  the  essentiality  of  acquai^ 
ing  the  consuming  public  with  the  character  uf 
overall  performance  of  individual  American  » 
duatries,  and  of  their  individual  contribution!  tg 
the  life  of  American  communities.  In  the  iatta 
category,  newspapers  have  a  much  larger  part  tt 
play  than  they  have  had  up  to  now.  The  (xctia 
is  heartening  for  the  thousands  of  advertiring  ms 
who  are  now  in  uniform  and  wondering  what  tin 
will  find  to  do  when  the  war  ends. 


NO  DISCRIMmATlON 

THE  Federal  Communications  Commission  ft 
down  to  cases  when  it  decided  last  wai 
that  newspiqier  publishers  were  not  to  be  d» 
qualified,  ipso  facto,  from  ownership  of  rada 
broadcasting  stations.  Its  previous  stand,  is 
which  Chairman  Fly  appears  to  have  been  chictf 
responsible,  was  indefensible,  for  there  was  noti 
scintilla  of  evidence  that  newspapers  which  ovsd 
radio  stations  had  used  their  privileges  aaf 
facilities  for  the  suppresrion  or  distortion  of  nen 

There  never  was  any  justification  for  rufiii| 
out  newspapers  as  a  class  as  radio  owners.  Ol 
the  face  of  it,  a  newspaper  is  better  qualified  to 
operate  a  communications  medium  than  an  el» 
trician  or  a  department  store  operator.  The  p» 
sonnel  that  the  non-newspaper  operators  mai 
employ  for  the  preparation  of  news  could  coot 
only  from  newspaper  ranks,  with  a  consequent,! 
not  always  perceptible,  subtraction  from  th 
service  to  the  public. 

If  any  reliable  evidence  is  adduced,  at  aj 
time,  that  newspaper  operation  of  a  radio  statiB 
resulted  in  suppression  or  twisting  of  news,  Eom 
&  PvBUSHER  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  tk 
license  of  the  guilty  newspaper  should  be  revoM 
In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  and  we  hsR 
never  seen  any,  there  is  every  reason  for  the  PCC 
to  conrider  newspapers  as  radio  owners  not  oa^l 
as  any  other  perso^  might  be  considered,  but  it> 
special  category,  with  professional  and  techriw 
qualifications  which  place  them  far  above  tH 
average  applicant  in  ability. 

Grant  that  the  Commission’s  motives  uni 
have  been  political — which  we  do  not.  The  ml 
result  is  the  gain  of  the  American  press  and  tk 
American  people.  The  principle  is  establiakid' 
or  is  on  the  way  to  establishment — that  no  daa 
of  citizens  are  to  be  debarred  from  enterprise  k 
reason  of  their  occupation. 
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flgOVE  PATTERSON,  editor  of  the 
ToUdo  (O.)  Blade,  is  among  the 
jpeakers  who  will  take  part  in  a  panel 
National 

■  rowca**  Dinner 
la  be  held  Feb.  2 

s.t  the  Neil 
gouse,  Colum- 
Ipji,  Ohio,  as  a 
Ughlight  of  a 
t^o-day  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  De- 
vtlopmant  and 
ppUicity  Com- 
nijsion.  He  will 
jiieuss  “What  I 
Saw  and  Heard 

in  Btutland  re-  Grov*  PaHenon 
Princi¬ 
pal  speaker  will  be  Charles  F.  Ketter¬ 
ing,  vice-president  of  the  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.,  Detroit,  while  Gov.  John 
W.  Bricker,  Republican  candidate  for 
the  presidential  nomination,  will  speak 
for  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Navy  Frank  Knox, 
publi^er  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Netoa, 
has  been  named  by  the  Decalogue 
Sodety  of  Lawyers  to  receive  the 
Award  for  Merit  for  1943.  The  award 
B  presented  annually  for  distinguished 
widliervice  to  the  commimity. 
tint-l  S.  E  Thomason,  Chicago  Times  and 
^  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  publisher,  is  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  recuperating  from  a  re¬ 
cent  illness,  the  result  of  a  slight  heart 
sttack  recently. 

Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  and  his  son,  Robert 
W.  St^dard,  were  reelected  directors 
of  the  Worcester  County  Trust  Co.  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

deorge  F.  Booth,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Worcester  (Maas.)  Tele- 
prom  and  Evening  Gazette,  was  re¬ 
elected  a  director  of  the  Worcester 
Morris  Plan  Bank  Co.  Jan.  18. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bvl- 
letin,  has  completed  a  strenuous  three- 
months  period  of  public  service  acting 
as  campaign  manager  of  the  United 
War  Chest  campaign  in  Philadelphia, 
and  is  being  congratulated  for  success 
of  the  drive,  which  resxilted  in  the  sum 
d  $9,058,028  collected,  or  1.8%  over 
the  goal  set  at  beginning  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Doily  Press,  who  is  serving  his  second 
term  as  one  of  the  public  interest  di¬ 
rectors  rm  the  board  of  the  Chicago 
federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  has  been 
ksignated  chairman  of  the  board  for 
liis  siorth  successive  term  by  the  Fed- 
oral  Home  Loan  Bank  Administration 
n  Washington.  The  Chicago  regional 
covers  the  Rlinois-Wisconsin 
rlhtrict  and  is  a  $33,000,000  institution. 
James  H.  March,  vice-president  of 
he  Tribime  Publishing  Co.,  and  pub- 
“her  (rf  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News- 
r^ne,  has  annoimced  his  candidacy 
w  delegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
h®al  Convention  from  the  Three- 
^ty  Pennsylvania  25th  Congres- 
*■»!  District. 

J-  C.  Bedient,  editor  and  publisher 
*  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening,  Re- 
has  been  elected  vice-pr«udent 

■  the  board  of  directors  of  Sheldon 
^«tal,  Albion. 

[^In  The  Business  Office 

L.  COUGHLIN,  associated 
*hh  the  Hartford  (Coim.)  Courant 
August,  1924,  has  been  named 
hat  advertising  director  of  the 
He  entered  the  Courant  em¬ 


ploy  as  an  advertising  salesman, 
later  joined  the  display  advertising 
department,  handling  automotive, 
radio  and  appliance  advertising  and 
in  the  past  two  years  has  taken  over 
most  of  the  men’s  clothing  and  a 
few  industrial  accoimts.  He  also  has 
been  automotive  editor  of  the  Courant 
for  17  years. 

J.  D.  Baynham  of  the  Texarkana 
(Tex.)  Gazette  was  elected  president 
of  the  Texas  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association  at  the  group’s 
semi-annual  meeting  in  Fort  Worth 
Jan.  9.  Sam  Bloom  of  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Frank  J.  McDonough  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Michigan  manager  of  the 
American  Weekly  with  headquarters 
in  Detroit  He  succeeds  Clay  E. 
Herbst,  who  died  Nov.  28. 

Howard  M.  Booth,  general  manager 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette,  recently  was  re¬ 
elected  director  of  the  Mech^cs  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Worcester. 

Homer  B.  Record,  for  the  past  14 
years  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American, 
Republican  and  Sunday  Republican, 
has  resigned  to  become  circulation 
manager  of  three  weeklies  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Hie  papers,  published  by 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  are  the 
Ardmore  Main  Line  Times,  Upper 
Darby  News  and  Germantown  Courier. 

W.  H.  Watt  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Upper  Darby 
(Pa.)  News,  a  weekly,  succeeding 
Clarence  E.  Hess  who  resigned  to 
accept  appointment  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Courier. 

Henry  J.  Dowling,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Democrat,  has  been  named 
purchakng  agent  for  the  city  of 
Waterbury  for  a  two-year  term. 

Eunice  Biggar  has  joined  the  na¬ 
tional  display  advertising  department 
staff  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times,  succeeding  Ann  Gaspard,  who 
resigned  recently  to  join  the  Racine 
and  Chicago  offices  of  Western  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  Miss  Biggar  comes 
to  Racine  from  Milwaukee  where  she 
had  been  associated  with  the  Wad- 
hams  division  of  Socony  Oil  Co. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

CARL  TURNER,  for  years  Ohio  state 

manager  of  INS  Columbus  bureau, 
has  been  made  regional  director  for 
Ohio.  Harold  Lisk  has  been  switched 
from  Cleveland  to  the  Columbus  of¬ 


fice  as  Ohio  state  manager.  He  is  a 
Turner-trained  man  as  is  Chuck 
Thobaben  who  is  taking  charge  in 
Cleveland.  For  the  first  time  INS 
has  appointed  a  woman  bureau  chief. 
Charlotte  Ebener  has  been  made  head 
of  the  Kansas  City  bureau,  moving 
from  Detroit.  She  replaces  Cyril 
Lindroth  who  moved  up  to  Detroit 
to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  Clyde 
Reece’s  resignation. 

Joseph  A.  Brandt,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  TribuTie,  has 
asstimed  his  new  duties  as  director 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Before  assuming  his  present  job,  Mr. 
Brandt  was  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahonui  and  director  of  the 
Princeton  University  Press. 

A.  A.  Imberman,  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  has  joined  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  editorial  staff.  Mr.  Imberman 
began  newspaper  work  10  years  ago 
on  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
and  for  four  years  was  on  a  roving 
editorial  assignment  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sxm  before  joining  the  Joiimal 
of  Commerce  in  Chicago. 

George  Moore,  copy  reader  and 
makeup  editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
previously  sports  editor  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic  for  five 
years,  has  been  appointed  editorial 
writer  for  the  San  Diego  Tribune-Sun. 
He  succeeds  William  Adair,  drafted 
into  the  Marine  Corps. 

John  Bird,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  (Can.)  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  Fred  J.  O’Malley,  managing 
editor,  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  executive  editor; 
Carlyle  Allison,  news  editor,  succeeds 
O’Malley  as  managing  editor,  and 
Charles  T.  Nichols,  telegraph  editor, 
becomes  news  editor. 

Tlieron  Coleman,  England  (Ark.) 
Democrat  staffer,  is  the  new  head  of 
the  England  Yoimg  Business  Men’s 
Association. 

C.  F.  Byms,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American, 
delivered  the  commencement  address 
at  the  midyear  graduating  exercise  at 
State  Teachers  College  Jan.  16. 

Doris  Minney  is  now  military  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal, 
having  been  for  six  years  on  the 
McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette  and  a 
correspondent  for  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

D.  L.  Freutel,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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If  th«  90'"® . . 


That’s  the  story  of  "THE 
BERKYS!"  Even  newsprint 
shortage  is  not  stopping 
aiert  editors  trom  grabbing 
hold  of  this  Oumanly  funny, 
laugha-day  mtnic  strip  .  .  . 
St.  Paui  Pioneer  Press-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Le  Canada,  Mon¬ 
treal.  climbed  on  the  oond- 
waaon  this  week  .  .  .  ves, 
sman  editors  are  replacing 
WEAK  features  with 
STRONG  ones! 


Drop  m  •  IIm  tedny.  We  will  be 
glad  fe  seed  daily  oad  Saadey  oreefs- 

THE  cmc^a 


one  of  our 
best 
comics” 


NANCY 


400  West  MaOlsea 


‘'Here  at  The  Deseret  News  we 
regard  Nancy  as  one  of  our  best 
conucs.  Dnr  reeent  survey  shows 
our  opinion  is  shared  by  our 
readers.”  So  writes  Jonathan  W. 
Snow,  promotion  manager  of  The 
Deseret  News,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

And  225  other  satisfied  snbscril^ 
ers  are  further  proof  that  Ernie 
Bushmiller's  “Nancy”  rates  this 
high  tribute. 

If  you  want  to  put  your  readers 
on  a  diet  of  laughs,  we  recom¬ 
mend  “Nancy”  as  their  daily  dish. 
There’s  never  a  slowdown  on 
the  laugh  production  line  with 
“Nancy”  on  the  job.  The  little 
girl  with  the  big  following  is 
busy  seven  days  a  week,  every 
week  in  the  year,  with  no  layoffs. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  yon 
proofs  of  the  “Nancy”  daily  strip 
and  color  page? 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  it:  N.  Y. 
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has  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  sheriff  of 
Cabell  County. 

Virgil  Fulling,  reporter  on  the  Mem- 
phi#  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  left  for  overseas 
service  in  the  News  and  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Warfare  Division  of  the  OWI.  He 
will  be  stationed  in  New  York  for 
a  brief  training  period  preparatory 
to  going  on  foreign  duty. 

Edwin  T.  Connell,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  editorial  staff  and  former  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitor  city  hall 
reporter,  is  attending  U.  S.  Maritime 
Service  Training  School  at  Hoffman’s 
Island,  N.  Y.,  before  being  a  Merchant 
Marine  seaman. 

Chester  Weems,  Worthington,  Ind., 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  assigned  to  the  hos- 
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pital  beat.  Weems  several  years  ago 
was  on  the  old  Herald-Post  staff. 

Morris  Strange,  Louisville,  has 
joined  the  Louisville  Times  sports 
staff. 

Howard  Browning,  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  editor  and  re¬ 
porter,  who  dropp^  out  recently  as 
head  of  the  OWI’s  branch  office  in 
Philadelphia  when  that  office  was  dis- 
continueid,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Pathfinder  magazine  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  editor  of  the  business  de¬ 
partment. 

Lillian  C.  Webb,  who  was  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald  for  17  years,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Pathfinder  magazine  in  the 
capacity  of  Woman’s  World  editor. 

Lawrence  Flick,  veteran  staff  mem¬ 
ber  and  former  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  has 
been  seriously  ill,  confined  to  an  up¬ 
state  Pennsylvania  hospital  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  but  is  reported  slowly 
improving  in  health. 

Charles  Griffo,  who  left  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  some  time  ago 
for  work  in  a  war  plant,  has  returned 
to  the  paper  as  reporter. 

Kenny  Walker,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  office  boy,  has  been  placed  on 
the  news  staff  and  assigned  to  the 
police  beat. 

Jerry  Gill  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Press  Association  staff  and  Mrs.  Gill 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  their 
second  child,  bom  Jan.  10  in  Omaha. 

J.  Dillon  Greenlee,  formerly  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Bob  Letts,  rewrite  man  and  in  re¬ 
cent  months  political  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  News,  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  and  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  executive  secretary  to 
Mayor  Roger  D.  Lapham  of  that  city, 
who  took  office  Jan.  8. 

Raymond  Wilcove,  INS  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Mrs. 
Wilcove  are  the  parents  of  a  baby 
girl,  Leslie  Ann. 

Larry  M.  Etter,  formerly  of  the 
SHippensburg  (Pa.)  News-Chronicle, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 

Lucille  Margin,  social  editor  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 

William  G.  Murphy,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee- 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Union  Paci¬ 
fic  Railroad,  Omaha  unit.  Similar 
promotions  were  announced  for  R.  B. 
Denton,  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific 
news  bureau  at  Los  Angeles,  and  J.  L. 
Priest,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Jean  Hubber,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  who 
has  been  manager  of  the  U.  P.’s  Fres¬ 
no  bureau,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  San  Francisco  bureau.  Her  place 
at  Fresno  is  being  taken  by  Mary 
Jane  Jenkins,  daughter  of  Frank  Jen¬ 
kins,  editor  of  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Her  .Id-News. 

J  le  Davis,  former  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  has  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinal. 

Mrs.  Patricia  N.  LaHatte,  former 
art  editor  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour- 
nal  Magazine  and  the  Journal  roto¬ 
gravure,  has  become  the  paper’s  first 
girl  picture  editor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Smith  are  the 
parents  of  a  son  bom  recently  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Smith,  now  with  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Photo  Service,  is  a 
former  feature  writer  for  the  Water- 
burg  (Conn.)  Sunday  Republican. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE[ 


Raymond  J.  Fanning,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  appointed  a  police  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  city  of  Waterbury. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  health  commission. 

Kit  Hildebrand,  Milwaukee,  has 
joined  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  editorial  staff.  Her  husband, 
Cpl.  Norbert  Hildebrand,  who  is  with 
Second  Army  in  Memphis,  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Milwaukee  newspaper  man.  Mrs. 
Hildebrand  formerly  was  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  and  came  to  Mem¬ 
phis  from  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette. 

Mack  Corbett,  formerly  a  sports 
writer  with  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  and  recently  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  Utah  Ordnance 
plant,  operated  by  Remington  Arms 
Co.,  is  directing  publicity  on  the 
Fourth  War  Loan  for  the  Utah  War 
Finance  Committee. 

Betty  Ewing,  former  reporter  on 
the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat,  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  Bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 

Barbara  Landstreet,  formerly  with 
the  Atlanta  Bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Bureau,  and  Martha 
Dunson,  al^  of  the  Atlanta  Bureau, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  Bureau. 

Eldon  Creamer,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  News 
Democrat,  has  joined  the  Atlanta  Bu¬ 
reau  oi  the  United  Press. 

Ed  Goetzl,  managing  editor  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise,  has 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  News,  official  monthly 
publication  of  employes’  associations 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  pulp  and  paper 
mills. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Braun,  for  18  years 
art  editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune-Sun,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  American 
section.  New  York  City. 

Otto  M.  Tyrala  for  the  past  two 
years  on  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
Post  copy  desk,  is  now  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Star- 
Journal. 

A1  Warden,  sports  editor  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  is 
chairman  of  the  infantile  paralysis 
fund  drive  of  the  Utah  Sports  writers. 
Sports  events  are  being  held  to  boost 
funds  in  the  state. 

Paul  Denis,  assistant  amusement 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  con¬ 
tributed  a  piece,  “But  They  Love 
Hollywood”  to  the  March  issue  of  the 
Fawcett  magazine,  Motion  Pictures- 
Hollywood.  It  gives  the  lowdown  on 
movie  names  in  Broadway  shows  this 
season. 

Evelyn  Fullmer,  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  editorial 
staff,  has  left  the  staff  to  take  up  a 
defense  job  at  Hill  Field,  Ogden  Air 
Service  Contunand,  and  Muriel  Tovey 
is  taking  her  place. 

Harry  S.  Mullany,  former  political 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N,  Y.)  Times, 
has  been  appointed  information  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Buffalo  OPA,  succeeding 
Alice  Scanlan,  former  society  reporter 
for  the  Times.  Mullany  has  been 
serving  with  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Petrolexim  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington. 

Jos.  E.  Barnard,  editor  Quebec 
L’Evenement- Journal,  will  be  the 
French  press  representative  in  a  group 
of  Canadian  editors  scheduled  to  visit 
Great  Britain  for  a  month,  as  guests 
of  Office  of  War  Information  of  Can¬ 
ada.  Some  eight  or  ten  editors  will 
make  the  trip. 

Joe  McDermott,  veteran  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspaperman,  has  returned  to 


regular  duty  on  the  Mtnneapolii  fc 
Journal  copy  desk  following  a  ? 
months’  leave  of  absence  due  u * 
health.  “  ‘ 

George  Kelley,  former  empW 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  lyJ 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  editor 
a  projected  Minnesota  state  CIO  neJ 
paper. 

M.  L.  Putnam,  of  the  Minneajjoli 
AP  bureau,  is  serving  in  his  spa 
time  as  a  captain  in  the  Minnt** 
Civilian  Air  Patrol  as  administrjtin 
officer. 

H.  W.  Reeder,  radio  program  dittc 
tor  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.]^ 
and  formerly  editor  of  the  Point  Gt« 
News  and  the  Western  Canada  fiiA 
News,  has  been  selected  as  disbic 
lieutenant-governor  for  British  C» 
lumbia  by  Kiwanis  International 

Barker  T.  Hartshorn,  news  editor  o 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  fitn 
has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  Tin 
magazine  as  assistant  in  the  prodoc 
tion  and  picture  department  Rut 
shorn  has  been  with  the  Springfid 
Newspapers  for  15  years,  covera 
labor,  business  and  city  hall  and  aa 
ing  as  makeup  editor  for  the  Sprisy 
field  Republican,  and  later  as  makn 
and  news  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

Oliver  Kuechle,  veteran  sports  rt 
porter  on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jov 
nal,  has  taken  charge  of  the  paper 
New  York  bureau  for  the  next  a 
months  or  so.  He  replaces  Paul  lb 
Mahon,  who  returned  to  Milwauki 
after  a  tenure  in  New  York  and  h 
been  assigned  to  handle  the  four 
page  Sunday  foreign  and  editori 
section  of  the  Journal.  In  this  capn 
ity  he  succeeds  John  H.  Thompso 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  N.  R., 
has  been  called  into  active  service. 

Jean  Worth,  managing  editor  of  ti 
Menominee  (Mich.)  Daily  Herald 
Leader,  since  1934,  has  been  appoint 
editor  of  the  newspaper.  The  pos 
tion  had  been  vacant  since  the  dm 
of  Roger  M.  Andrews,  founder.  Is 
August.  Mr.  Worth  started  withtk 
Herald-Leader  in  1922  as  a  report 
and  successively  became  city  edit 
and  managing  editor. 

Herbert  Jacobs,  reporter  on  tli 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Timet,  bi 
been  elected  president  of  the  Madisa 
Newspaper  Guild,  succeeding  Aldii 
Revell,  president  for  the  past  ti 
years.  Other  new  officers  are  PhilS 
T,  Drotning,  Wisconsin  State  Jovm 
vice-president;  Eva  Jollos,  secretai) 
and  Chris.  Alirich,  treasurer. 

Harvey  Schwandner,  Afilioasb 
(Wis.)  Journal,  has  been  elected  p» 
ident  of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Qd 
succeeding  Lloyd  Gladfelter,  city  M 
reporter  for  the  Journal.  Other  <4 
cers  elected  were:  Paul  O’Brien,  Jo* 
nal,  vice-president;  Carl  F.  Mej« 
Meyer  News  Service,  secretary,  aa 
Walter  Wyrick,  Journal,  treasuia 
Directors  named  for  three-year  t«a 
were  Howard  Ashworth  and  Gladfe 
ter. 

Bob  Hannon,  former  St.  U* 
Globe-Democrat  reporter,  is  now « 
the  rewrite  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Po4 
Dispatch,  and  Robert  Schwartz  fonw 
Post-Dispatch  reporter,  has  joineda 
news  staff  of  the  Columbia  Brow 
casting  System  in  Chicago. 

Catherine  Cunningham,  former  1 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  reporter,  B 
curived  in  Australia  for  a  Red  Cnd 
assigiunent. 


With  The  Colors 


SGT.  ORAM  C.  HUTTON,  fonnerij 
reporter  and  photographer  of  ■ 
New  York  World-Telegram,  Nevi  W 
Post,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Frets, 
falo  Times  and  Syracuse  He* 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


As  one  momentous  year  in  American  history 
closes  and  another  begins,  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  of  Anaconda  who  are  doing  such  a 
valiant  job  on  the  fighting  fronts  and  on  the 
home  fronts.  Over  eleven  thousand  of  our  men 
are  in  the  armed  forces  and  seventy-three  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  fighters  on  the  home  fronts  of  Anaconda 


have  turned  out,  in  the  past  year,  tonnages  of 
copper  and  zinc  that  have  broken  all  records. 
Other  metals,  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war^ 
such  as  manganese,  lead,  vanadium  and  cadmi¬ 
um  are  being  produced  in  large  quantity.  Our 
fiU>ricating  plants,  too,  have  set  a  record  in  their 
output  of  copper  and  copper  alloy  produca  for 
use  at  the  fighting  fronts. 
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ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


Let's  bdck  the  titstk  . . .  b$iy  dm  txtrd  Wmr  Bmmd. 


W.  W.  (Bill)  Weisner,  former  state  Flier  to  the  Flasher,  based  in  San  as  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  0,m| 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Newa  Francisco.  Rowe,  a  first  class  elec-  Turner  which  exploded  and 
now  on  leave  for  military  service,  has  trician’s  mate,  previously  had  served  lower  New  York  bay  on  Jan.  3. 
been  promoted  from  second  to  first  an  enlistment  on  submarines.  ofiBcer,  McDonald  sufiered  sevii||^^| 

lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Harry  J.  O’Donnell,  formerly  of  the  injuries  and  face  bums,  latsr 
He  is  on  duty  in  Iceland.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  AP  bureau,  was  com-  oping  a  slight  case  of  pneuiil^^| 

Charles  Harding,  2d.  a  former  mem-  missioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  ®  result  of  exposure,  but  is 

the  Army  Air  Forces,  Miami  Beach,  recovering. 

Lt.  John  A.  Giles,  U.  S.  N. 

Ernst,  former  assistant  ™«rly  with  the  AP  at  CharlotmH 
'  -  is  now  district  public  relatioi^i^H 

of  the  Fourteenth  Naval 
Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 

Henry  J.  McCormick,  sports 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
son,  Wis.,  who  enlisted  in  the 
nearly  two  years  ago,  has  been  j3| 
a  medical  discharge  and  has  rasimgl 
his  newspaper  work  on  the 
Journal. 

Paul  V.  Miner,  a  copyreader  on  tki 
city  desk  of  the  Kanaaa  City  Star, 

ron  he  participated  in  49  combat  mis-  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  (J4,) 
sions,  and  was  decorated  with  the  in  the  Navy  and  has  left  for  Tu(^ 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal  Ariz.,  to  b^in  training, 
and  four  Oak  Leaf  Clusters.  Lt.  Earl  J.  Bibb,  23,  a  former  "coif 

Ronald  C.  Graham,  veteran  reporter  boy”  on  the  Naahville  (Tenn.)  Tefc 

’  ~  ~ _ ,  neaaean,  has  been  promoted  to  tkei 

“This  Is  the  Army”  as  the  show’s  of-  who  has  covered  the  induction  team  rank  of  captain  in  the  Army  Akj 
_  .  *  *.  Pfc.'  Cimning-  and  the  federal  beat  for  %veral  years.  Forces.  He  volunteered  for  the  Ar^ 

_ _J.  ham’s  duties  have  included  taking  has  been  accepted  by  the  Navy  and  Air  Forces  in  December,  1941,  n 

wounded  pictures  of  celebrities  attending  the  will  soon  report  to  Sampson,  N.  Y.  only  recently  returned  to  this  oov 
“  performances,  and  recently  he  photo-  Daniel  Hull  former  industrial  re-  ®®tive  service  over  mosti 

^pl)ed  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Mother  porter  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  continental  Europe,  Africa,  Sicily  ta 

American,  has  completed  his  boot  Bibb  piloted  Bob  Hope  ■ 

training  at  Sampson,  N.  Y.,  and  is  ^is  troupe  of  entertainers  to  militi 
radio  awaiting  a  further  assigiunent.  encampments  over  the  MediterraMl 

Nelson  Fisher,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  , 

Union  sports  writer,  recently  inducted  ^ton  B.  Decker,  fomiOTy  of  tl 
into  the  Army,  has  been  named  to  Lake  City,  Utah,  UP  bung 

the  staff  of  the  Range  Finder,  weekly  has  been  advanced  to  captain  with  ti 
at  Camp  Callan,  San  Diego.  Army  Engineers  Corps,  public  rd 

John  J.  McDonald,  21,  circulation  “«>»"«'^here  in  Englsaj 

branch  manager  of  the  Miltoaukee  Col.  Jehn  Lambert,  23*year-d 

Sentinel  when  he  entered  the  Navy  in  Jack  Lambert,  Chicago  Sa 

November,  1942,  was  seriously  injiued  (Continued  on  page  36) 


Journal  and  son  of  Tom  R.  Hutton, 
former  managing  editor  at  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press,  received  the  Army  Air 

Medal  and  a  letter  of  conunendation  ber  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
from  the  Association  of  American  Cor-  Herald  advertising  staff,  became  the  Fla. 

respondents  in  London  at  a  Hyde  Park  fifth  son  of  J.  M.  Harding,  World-  Grant  W.  ] _ ,  _ _ 

ceremony  this  week.  Hutton,  who  Herald  assistant  publisher,  to  enter  business  manager  of  the  Syracuae 
has  completed  five  bombing  missions  the  armed  services  when  he  was  com-  (H.  Y.)  Poat-Standard,  has  been  pro¬ 
as  a  volunteer  gtmner  and  reporter  missioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy.  He  moted  from  major  to  lieutenant 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripea,  qualified  will  report  for  duty  at  Cornell  Uni-  colonel.  He  is  serving  in  England 
as  a  gunner  so  that  he  could  give  a  versity,  Ithaca,  N,  Y.  Prior  to  enter-  with  the  Ninth  Troop  Carrier  Corn- 
fuller  picture  of  that  phase  of  the  ing  the  Navy,  Harding  was  publicity  mand. 

w».  The  le^r  called  hta  “a  soldier  manager  for  the  Nebraska  war  finance  gteve  Fischer,  former  San  Frandaco 

who  s^ds^fbr  the  best  in  American  committee.  Chronicle  reporter  and  now  a  1st  lieu- 

joumalisn.  2nd  Lt  Gleim  B.  Tabor,  son  of  Mil-  tenant  ih  the  Army  Air  Corps,  has 

Edward  Schneider,  city  hall  re-  ton  Tabor,  managing  editor  of  the  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  the 

porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Star-Timea,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  re-  Pacific  war  zcme  where  as  a  navi-  _ _ 

has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  ceived  his  conunission  and  wings  gator  of  a  Liberator  bomber  squad-  city  desk  of  the  Kanaaa  City  Star,  ^ 

(j.g.)  in  the  Navy  and  is  now  training  Jan.  7  at  Ellington  Field,  Houston,  . -  •  •  1 - - 

at  Tucson,  ^iz.  Tex. 

Lt  Gordon  A.  Sabine,  former  re-  Pfc.  Don  Cunningham,  former  Jock- 
porter  on  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  son  (Mich.)  (Citizen  Patriot  staff  pho- 

Madison,  Wis.,  who  has  been  stationed  tographer,  has  been  traveling  through-  _ _ ^ _ _ 

in  Iceland  for  about  a  year,  has  been  o^t  Inland  with  Irving  Berlin’s  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Poat-Standatd, 

promoted  to  first  lieutenant  ““  ......  ..  .  .  - 

Pvt.  Aldo  J.  Giannini,  20,  formerly  ficial  photographer, 
fai  the  Chicago  Tribune  national  ad-  u-,,- 

vertising  department  was  \ I.J 

at  the  Marine  invasion  of  Tarawa, 

and  Lt  Eugene  Bllip,  23,  once  a  Trib-  _  .  .  .... 

une  copy  boy,  later  a  member  of  the  Mary. 

WGN  news  staff  and  now  a  bom-  T.  Laird  Trexler,  broadcaster  and 
hardier,  was  shot  Jan.  4  in  action  over  chief  news  editor  of  WMPS, 

New  Guinea.  station  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Presa- 

Joseph  McLaughlin,  former  politi-  Scimitar,  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
cal  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  reported  to  the  Army  at  Camp  Shelby, 
is  stationed  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Miss.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bob  Neal 
Ground,  Md.  Hobgood. 

Pvt  Irving  Marder,  formerly  of  the  Arden  Skidmore,  AP  sports  edi- 
Philadelphia  Record’a  Simday  Depart-  tor  at  Pittsbiugh,  was  inducted  into 
ment,  is  now  in  India,  according  to  the  Navy  Jan.  13.  He  formerly 
pictures  showing  him  posing  with  na-  worked  on  newspapers  in  West  Vir- 
tive  children.  ginia  and  was  publicity  representa- 

Pvt  A1  G.  Smith,  former  member  ^ve  at  West  Vi^ia  University  when 
of  the  AP  Atlanta  staff  recently  was  J®*"®®  AP  two  years  ago. 


On  November  23,  1942,  we  inserted  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  newspapers.  The  thoughts  expressed  in  it  are  even 
more  importaiit  today  than  they  were  when  first  published. 


MONEY  TALKS 


Make  it  speak  the  only  language 
the  Axis  understands: 


THE  RUMBLE  OF  TANKS 
THE  ZOOMING  OF  PLANES 
THE  CRACK  OF  RIFLES 
THE  ROAR  OF  CANNON 
THE  BURSTING  OF  BOMBS 


I  "  CWTIMEO 1 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


WHY  DO  WOMEN 


6.  Raprod^®* 


prafar  a  mala  columnist  for  lova,  mar- 
riaqa  and  child  problems? 

(See  page  36) 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


state  commerce  and  that  they  were 
not  employes  oi  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Sunpopers,  against 
which  the  suit  was  diluted. 

Tluree  men,  Fred  Schroepfer,  Charles 
R.  Schroepfer  and  Abr^am  Barry, 
contended  that  they  were  entitled  to 
overtime  compensation  from  Oct.  25, 
1938,  the  date  when  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  became  effective,  \mtil 
January,  1942,  when  the  rack  system 
was  discontinued. 

The  A.  S.  Abell  Co.  maintained 
that  the  men  were  “independent  con¬ 
tractors”  and  Judge  Chesnut  held  that 
was  a  correct  description  of  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co. 

These  decisions  by  the  courts,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  final  refusal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  refusing  to  review  the 
case,  is  regarded  as  important  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  rackmen  to  the 
newspapers  they  distribute. 


continued  from  page  34 


By  Dr.  George  W.  CRANE 


If  Your  Husband  Is  Past  35,  Bi  Sure  You  Pick  Up  Y# 
Marital  Cues  and  Act  More  Ardent  and  Aggresshrt 
Your  Boudoir. 

CASE  B-262t  Clara  S.,  aged  38,  is  the  wife 
whose  husband  was  described  yesterday. 

“Dr.  Crane,  do  you  suppose  it  was  the  meno- 
pause  in  men  which  made  my  husband  run  Af.'yf/jtt 

around  with  that  other  woman  and  act  so  unlike  ^  I  ^^1 

“He  was  always  so  sweet  and  devoted  to  me  and  n 

the  children.  In  fact,  he  still  is,  though  he  now  yw  , 

behaves  as  if  he  is  in  a  mental  fog.  I  wonder  7i| 

if  his  mind  is  affected,  for  he  claims  he  cannot  Im 

think  clearly  any  more.” 

DIAGNOSIS — Charley  had  never 


Sgt.  Lee  Heiman,  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  at  Laurinburg  -  Maxton 
Army  Air  Base,  Maxton,  N.  C.,  and 
Opl.  Charles  Hormick,  of  Stout  Field’s 
public  relations  staiff,  Indianapolis, 
seem  destined  to  do  things  by  pairs. 
They  both  became  office  boys  on  rival 
Evansville,  Ind.,  newspapers  in  1934. 
Both  became  reporters  and  both  state 
editors  at  about  the  same  time.  They 
went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other,  Heiman  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Courier- Journal, 
Homick  to  the  AP  office.  On  the  same 
day  they  were  inducted  into  the  army 
at  Evansville,  went  to  the  Ft.  Harrison 
reception  center  at  Indianapolis  the 
same  day,  and  were  both  transferred  to 
Laurinburg-Maxton,  reaching  camp 
one  day  apart.  Though  Homick  a  few 
weeks  later  was  transferred  to  Stout 
Field,  both  were  assigned  temporarily 
to  Camp  Mackall,  N.  C.,  for  December 
and  January  maneuvers  there. 

LT.  JOHN  HARVEY  SORRELLS,  JR.,  ■ 

son  of  J.  H.  Sorrells,  executive  edi-  LESS  SEX  FOR  GI'S 
tor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa-  Washinoton,  Jan.  18-Editors  of 
pers  and  president  of  the  Memphis  newspapers  have  been  directed 

(Tenn.)  Commercud  Appeal,  and  Mrs.  War  Department  to  exert  a 

Sorrells,  was  married  Jan.  4  to  conscious  effort  to  de-emphasize  sex 

Morris  Blakely  in  Columbus,  Ga.  The  their  columns,  particularly  by  way 
bridegroom  s  father  was  his  best  man.  ^  intended  to 

M.  Lorraine  Rowe,  of  the  Albany,  apply  particularly  to  publications  is- 
N.  Y.,  AP  bureau,  was  married  to  sued  in  the  U.S.,  the  Department  com- 
Lt.  Raymond  P.  Larkin,  Military  In-  menting;  “Within  the  continental  U.S. 
telligence  Division,  Governor’s  Island,  this  subject  is  already  so  handsomely 
Jan.  12,  just  two  days  before  her  exploited  by  civilian  periodicals  that 
schedule  transfer  to  ^e  Buffalo  AP  for  the  military  to  enter  the  competi- 
bureau.  tion  would  be  like  carrying  coals  to 

Herb  Bailey,  radio  editor  of  the  Newcastle.” 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean,  was  ■  _ 

married  recently  to  Jem  Martin,  SHANNON  NAMED 

Nashville.  Before  entering 


with  any  other  woman  but  his  wife. 
been  sweethearts  since  grammar  school. 

After  the  thrills  and  breathless  ecstacy  of  courtship  and  the  honeymos 
they  settl^  down  into  a  happy  little  home  and  had  two  attractive  childia 

Charley  was  well  thought  of  in  his  profession  and  one  of  the  mainaa^ 
in  his  church  and  the  Boy  Scout  organization. 

He  noticed,  however,  that  his  feel-  ,  _  .  " 

ings  for  his  wife  eventually  were  rie^ous.  But  mats  the  way i 
much  like  those  of  an  affectionate  ^ 

brother  toward  his  sister.  Her  kisses  cfirhcfi  so  he  believed  himself  yoH 
were  calm,  perfimctory.  agam. 

His  sexual  ardor  was  also  not  so  J/  ^  way  I  did  at  the  a 

intense.  And  as  the  years  advanced,  niaybe  I  am  only  21,  he  vaiwl 

he  foimd  it  more  and  more  difficult  reasoned,  and  this  conclusion  y 
to  become  physically  aroused  by  his  nattering  to  him.  Beside,  he  ti 
wife.  TTiis  made  him  dread  old  age.  hamshed  that  fear  of  old  age  aj 
He  fear^  that  he  might  become  pre-  premature  impotence. 

matiu^ly  impotent,  which  is  one  of  ndwa  /^madicv 

man’s  most  universal  bugbears.  DOES  CHARLEY  L0>1| 

Because  of  her  interest  in  the  chil-  Charley  doesn’t  love  this  yoa 
dren  and  her  women’s  clubs,  his  wife  parainour,  mough  he  protested  h«a 
was  weary  at  night  and  somewhat  is-  salve  his  conscience,  as  well  1 
interested.  Besides,  she  was  fatter  almost  si, 

and  more  the  matron  than  the  sweet-  the  guise  of  love,  ee 

though  the  morally  tramed  oneii 
not  submit  on  a  commercial  orm 
THE  PONCE  DE  LEON  COMPLEX  cenary  basis. 

„  r  ,  ,  ,  j.  •  So  Charley  told  the  sweet  you 

Ui^ware  of  her  husbands  view-  thing  he  loved  her.  But  hem 
pomt,  she  wasnt  fully^  gimrd,  so  joe^’t!  He  is  simply  using  heri 
she  missed  her  cues.  V^eii  Charley  cosmetic  purposes  to  bolster  up ! 
tried  to  rearoi^  himself  with  refer-  old  She  is  his  Fo^ 

ence  to  his  wife,  she  failed  to  assist  Youth 
him. 

c  ,  J.  -n  J  H®  loves  his  wife  and  children.  E 

So  he  felt  dej^t^  and  terrified,  he  is  a  victim  of  the  Ponce  de  li 
TTien  he  wondered  if  the  fault  were  complex  and  has  gone  emotkm 
aU  his  own,  OT  if  maybe  his  wife  was  haywire.  His  wife  can  quickly- 
to  bl^e.  That  thought  made  hrni  him  out  of  this  by  becoming  m 
turn  his  ideas  outward  upon  offier  ardent  and  aggressive  in  the  ffl 
women.  It  broke  his  wifes  previous  realm. 

monopoly  of  his  allegiance.  ’  ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

7  '  ®  If  your  husband  is  past  35,  byi 

While  in  another  city,  he  dated  a  means  send  for  my  meffico-psyd 
younger,  perfumed,  sylph-like  female,  logical  bulletin,  “How  to  Prw 
The  novelty  and  illicitness  of  the  sit-  Impotence  in  the  Male,”  enclod^ 
nation  stimulated  him.  His  pulse  3c  stamped  envelope,  plus  a  dimt 
began  to  pound.  He  felt  breathless  (Copyright  by  The  Hopkins  Syndieik,l< 


Wedding  Bells 


Ralph  K  Shannon,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Journal,  has  been 
elected  Iowa  Daily  Press  A^ssociation 
president  for  1944,  succeeding  A.  K. 

Freida  Zylstra,  the  Inquiring  Camera  Walling,  Oskaloosa  Daily  Herald  gen- 
Girl  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Louis  eral  manager.  W.  S.  Rupe,  publisher 
Wolf,  a  Tribune  photographer,  were  of  the  Ames  Daily  Tribune,  was  re¬ 
married  Jan.  13,  in  the  chapel  of  the  elected  vice-president,  and  Gene  S. 
Foiuth  Presbyterian  Church.  McGuire,  of  Des  Moines,  was  re- 

■  111  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Sunpopers  Upheld  > 

In  R^en  Suit  OJINESE 

^^^^‘dStribSte  MWK»TCra^f^  for<i°whito  en  route  to  WashhJ- 
men  who  t^Mcks  are  Chinese  commission 

the  nwspaper  b  and  aeronautical  affairs,  was  a  visitor 

eng^ed  m  interstate  ““  Jan.  11  in  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago. 

Yuin  Whei  and  a  group  of  asso- 
S^danb  ^  ®“*es  plan  a  new  national  newspaper 

^y  when  Ae  Supreme  Cot^  China  when  the  war  U  over, 

fused  to  review  a  decision  handed 

down  in  September,  1943,  by  the  U.  S.  POT  TO  T  tkipc 

Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sit-  DROP  FOLIO  LINES 
ting  in  Richmond.  Another  in  a  series  of  space-saving 

The  appeals  court  had  upheld  a  de-  measures  has  been  taken  by  the  San 
cision  handed  down  in  December,  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
1942,  by  Judge  W.  Calvin  Chesnut  of  in  eliminating  folio  lines  at  the  tops 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Baltimore  of  pages,  substituting  a  two-column 
in  which  Judge  Chesnut  held  that  line  at  the  bottom,  under  which  is 
rackmen  were  not  engaged  in  inter-  printed  the  page  number  and  date. 


MEN  HAVE  MORE  PRESTIGE  WITH  WOMEN 

The  average  woman  does  not  like  to  go  to  a  woman  physician  or  4a 
tist  or  lawyer,  for  men  enjoy  more  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  womea* 
carry  more  authority. 

Dr.  Crane  has  rated  FIRST  among  women  readers  on  three  kk 
pendent  newspaper  polls,  partly  because  of  this  normal  male  preah 
plus  his  five  college  degrees,  his  five  children  and  his  modern  style  i 
handling  love  and  sex  problems. 

Dr.  Crane  has  **horse  sense”  and  sincerity,  attributes  which  resk 
soon  detect  in  a  writer.  He  not  only  attracts  women  readers,  but  at 
as  well.  He  has  both  a  “class”  following  as  well  as  a  “mass”  follsakf 

Catholic  and  Protestant  colleges  use  his  sex  bulletins  in  thek  K 
courses  on  “Marriage  Problems.”  He  u  the  frankest  writer  on- 
problems  in  America,  yet  only  14  readers  have  complained  to  >«»«■  ki 
years  from  coast  to  coast. 

“THE  WORRY  CLINIC’*  is  sold  by  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.  I 
other  topnotch  feature,  “TEST  YOUR  HORSE  SENSE,”  is  handlkl 
the  Tribune  News  Syndicate,  Inc.  Sometimes  both  features  appctfl 
the  same  newspapers,  as  the  Toledo  BLADE  and  Ahron 
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National  sorvicoMlag 
of  International  Harvester 
Company  records  the 
military  service  of  14,569 
employes. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


*  *  *  *  YEAR  OF  DECISION  *  *  *  • 


A  year  of  ^ioa  cJectsion  lies  ahead.  Will  we  avoid  easing  up  and  letting  down? 

History  is  liiody  to  record  that  in  1944  the  issue  of  Will  we  buy  all  the  war  bonds  we  can,  to  provide 
whether  mankind  wouid  go  forward  in  freedom  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  our  boys  on  the  fight- 
decency,  or  'sucaunh  to  bondage  and  barbarism,  was  ing  fronts? 

decided  in  the  greatest  clash  of  arias  the  world  has  Will  we  conserve  food?  Save  scrap?  Write  cheer- 
ever  seen.  It  is  cetxain  that  decisive  events  which  ful  letters  to  friends  and  loved  ones  in  the  armed 

must  pave  the  way  for  Victory  will  take  place  in  forces?  Be  good  neighbors  and  good  citizens? 

the  New  Year.  Will  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  inflexible  pur- 

What  part,  then,  will  each  of  us  at  home  assign  pose  of  putting  Viaory  for  Our  Cause  ahead  of 
himself  in  helping  to  write  the  history  of  the  coming  everything  else? 

Year  of  Decision?  Will  all  of  us  be  able  to  say  to  Millions  of  men  in  our  armed  forces  are  poised 

ourselves,  at  the  year’s  end,  "I  did  everythii^  within  and  ready  for  whatever  1944  may  bring.  Among  that 
my  power  to  hasten  our  country’s  victory”?  host  are  14,569  Harvester  men,  our  associates 

Let  all  of  us  on  the  home  front  ask  our-  friends, 

oelves  these  questions  for  1944:  Join  us  in  our  pledge  to  them— to  the  boys  on  the 

Are  we  ready  and  prepared  to  meet  the  greater  far-flung  battle  lines — that  the  home  front  will  meas- 
sacrifices  1944  will  require?  “P  »n  1944,  come  what  may. 

Will  we  work  as  hard  as  we  can  to  give  our  country  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

dae  economic  strength  essential  to  military  strength?  uo  North  Mkhigon  A«*nu.  chkogo  i,  illinok 


Builders  of  Ordnance,  Automotive  and  Food  Production  Equipment  for  the  United  Nations 
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EDITOR  <&  PUBLIShJf 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  ADVERTISING  IS  HERE  TO  STAY.  EXPERTS  SAYS 


continued  from  page  4 
they  could  change  the  atmosphere 
somewhat  in  whidi  they  live^  as 
demonstrated  by  the  public  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  part  that  industiy  has 
played  in  the  war,  and  I  think,  having 
learned  that,  and  having  lived  through 
it,  that  business  is  going  to  say  after 
the  war,  “Yes,  it  is  important  to  have 
good  advertising  selling  our  product,” 
and  that  is  a  technic  that  has  been 
developed  over  ail  these  years  with 
the  expenditure  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  the  acquisition 
of  an  enonnous  amount  of  experience. 

Makiaq  Isperieaee  Pay 

I  think  in  addition  to  that  he  is 
going  to  say,  “I  want  to  spend  some 
money  to  continue  to  insure  we  have 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  to  operate  the 
business  in  that  we  want,”  and  as 
he  spends  that  money  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  maybe  modestly  guided 
by  the  piiblic  relations  counsel,  or  by 
the  officials  of  the  company,  there  will 
be  a  technic  developed  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  comparable  in  its 
power  to  move  people  to  a  desired 
action  that  their  merchandising  ad¬ 
vertising  has  had. 

The  Chaibmam:  I  hoped  somebody 
would  bring  that  out.  Do  you  think 
that  is  likely  to  be  a  general  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Byoir? 

Craotinq  a  SmooHi  S«a 

Ml.  BTon:  I  think  you  have  started 
through  the  war  experience  an  ir¬ 
resistible  force  that  won’t  just  sud¬ 
denly  drop  out  of  the  picture  when 
the  advertiser  again  has  his  normal 
product  to  sell.  I  think  he  is  con¬ 
scious  now  that  when  you  go  out  in 
a  canoe,  it  is  important  whethef  the 
sea  be  smooth  or  rough,  and  I  think 
he  is  conscious  now  that  he  has  a 
medivun  through  which  he  can  tell 
the  public  his  side  of  the  story,  if  it 
is  a  controversial  question,  and  I 
think  we  will  have  more  and  more 
of  it  and,  as  I  say,  I  think,  having 
more  and  more  of  it,  and,  as  I  say, 
again,  that  means  you  will  develop  a 
better  technic. 

Mb.  Chapman:  But  Mr.  Carr  has 
to  sell  three  times  as  much  aluminum 
as  before  the  war.  How  much  money 
is  he  going  to  have  left  for  his  institu¬ 
tional  advertising? 

Mb.  Cabb:  I  have  told  my  people 
we  would  have  to  do  both,  and  I 
would  have  to  have  a  budget,  post- 
war-wise,  a  couple  of  times  what  we 
are  having,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  never  been  in  the  consumer 
field.  Now,  by  golly,  we  are.  We  shall 
have  to  sell  the  public  on  aluminum, 
why  an  aluminum  washing-machine, 
or  a  vacuum  cleaner,  or  a  carpet- 
sweeper,  or  a  radio,  is  better.  A 
lot  of  non-consumer  outfits  are  going 
to  have  to  get  over  into  the  consumer 
job.  The  bigger  budget  you  have,  the 
more  you  can  set  aside  for  institutional 
advertising.  If  you  have  a  little  budget, 
it  all  goes  to  the  product;  if  it  is  bigger, 
you  can  allocate  part  to  what  Carl 
(Mr.  Byoir)  is  talking  about,  keep¬ 
ing  the  waters  smooth  around  you. 

Air  Uaes*  Prebleeis 

The  Cbaibman;  We  haven’t  heard 
much  from  the  North  Pole  end  of  the 
table.  I  wonder  if  we  can’t  get  some 
opinions  from  die  gentleman  there. 
Mr.  Rheinstrom! 

Mb.  Rhbinstbom:  We  are  in  a  new 
business.  We  have  a  job  of  creating 
a  new  habit  We  have  tried  in  our 
Institutional  advertising,  of  which  we 
have  done  considerable,  to  lead  a 
little  in  public  thinking  toward  the 
new  realm  of  transportation.  We 
have  tried  to  be  a  leader  in  that 
thinking,  and  I  expect  that  the  air  map 
ad  which  we  published,  was  prob¬ 
ably  as  widely  reproduced  as  any 


Bruce  Barton,  left,  president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  Robert  U.  Brown, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  T.  J.  Ross  enjoy  a  humorous  note  brought  into  the  otherwise 

serious  session. 


advertisement  that  has  ever  appeared. 

Everything  we  do,  of  course,  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  help  us  create  a  market  for 
our  product  ultimately.  I  expect  we 
don’t  have  quite  the  same  job  to  do 
that  other  industries  have  to  do. 
Maybe  it  is  more  difficult,  maybe  it 
isn’t,  but  at  any  rate,  it  is  newer 
and  it  presents  some  problems  that 
perhaps  are  different. 

We  think  probably  air  transpor¬ 
tation  is  going  to  be  more  difficult  so 
far  as  the  creation  of  its  acceptance 
is  concerned,  than  anything  that  has 
ever  appeared  on  the  American 
market. 

The  Chaibman:  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  you  had  such  large  acceptance 
before  the  war? 

Mb.  REmsmoM:  We  had  very  small 
acceptance  before  the  war  in  num¬ 
ber  of  people.  The  average  person 
who  travels  on  American  Airlines, 
we  calculate,  takes  about  four  and  a 
half  trips  a  year,  so  out  of  1,200,000 
passengers,  we  probably  don’t  have 
more  than  230,000  individual  persons, 
and  that  isn’t  very  many. 

The  success  of  an  enterprise  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  users.  New  York 
Telephone  Directory  has  about  1,- 
300,(100  names  in  it.  We  have  never 
carried  that  many  different  passengers 
in  a  year;  the  whole  industry,  prob¬ 
ably  never  has.  So  that  is  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  job  we  have  got  to  do. 

Ceoipalliaq  Necessity 

Mb.  Byoib:  I  think  your  industry 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  public 
relations  advertising.  To  temper  a 
compliment,  Mr.  Rheinstrom,  I  think 
they  have  done  it  of  necessity.  If 
you  go  back  to  1930,  1931  and  1932, 
there  wasn’t  much  use  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  airline  trying  to  sell  the  su¬ 
periority  of  its  service,  because  that 
was  not  like  a  soap  manufacturer 
selling  the  superiority  of  his  soap. 
Everybody  was  afraid  to  use  it.  ’The 
traveling  public  was  afraid.  They 
used  to  say,  “I  would  ride  with  Lind¬ 
bergh,”  but  every  other  aviator  was 
a  dare-devil  and  willing  to  risk  his 
life,  but  they  weren’t  willing  to  risk 
theirs. 

I  think  the  industry  early  recognized 
that  and  have  done  an  outstanding 
job,  and  I  think  you  will  see  a  sim¬ 
ilar  development  in  all  other  public 
relations  advertising  as  the  customer, 
the  man  with  the  money,  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  demands  that  product,  because 
we  can  all  remember — I  know  Bruce 
(Mr.  Barton)  can  remember  it — it  was 
only  30  years  ago— in  product  adver¬ 
tising  if  somebody  got  one  good  piece 
of  copy,  he  was  content  to  stay 
with  it 

Pears’  Soap  had  the  baby  in  the 
bathtub  readiing  for  the  soap.  Wool 
Soap  had  two  children  with  one  with 
the  short  “woolie,”  and  one  with  the 
long  “woolie,”  “My  mama  used  Wool 
Soap” — “I  wish  mine  had." 

And  White  Rock  had  the  nymph 


over  the  pool.  If  they  had  one  good 
piece  of  copy,  they  thought  it  was 
advertising,  and  they  ran  it  forever. 
I  think  we  are  coming  to  develop  an 
art  out  of  the  demand  for  the  product, 
and  Mr.  Rheinstrom,  your  industry 
has  done  it  in  a  way.  That  is  not 
said  in  any  approach  to  the  airline 
industry  because  we  represent  the 
Pullman  Company — and  we  hope  you 
won’t  succeed  too  greatly.  [Laughter] 
Waste  ia  Variety 

Mr.  Barton:  On  that  point,  Carl 
(Mr.  Byoir)  I  have  thought  for  many 
years  one  of  the  greatest  wastes  in 
advertising  rises  out  of  the  feeling 
of  the  advertising  manager  and  the 
agency  that  they  must  come  up  at 
the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year 
with  a  new  campaign,  because  other¬ 
wise  the  client  will  feel  that  they 
are  earning  their  commissions  too 
easily.  A  good  piece  of  copy  ought 
to  be  repeated.  I  hope  that  before  I 
have  to  retire  from  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  I  may  find  one  advertiser  with 
courage  enough  to  take  a  really  good 
piece  of  copy  and  run  it  13  times 
without  any  change. 

There  is  a  tremendous  waste  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  feeling  that  you  must  al¬ 
ways  have  something  different. 

Mr.  Irwin:  I  would  be  interested 
if  Mr.  Rheinstrom  would  tell  us  why 
the  aviation  industry  has  gone  farther 
than  any  other  in  signed  copy.  C.  R. 
Smith  used  to  sign  it.  Art  Kemp  signs 
it,  and  Eddie  Rickenbacker  does  simi¬ 
larly.  Jack  Fry  used  to  sign  TWA 
copy  ,and  I  think  Patterson  signed 
United  ads  in  one  or  two  campaigns. 

Mr.  Rheinstrom:  We  did  it  with 
our  “Afraid  To  Fly”  advertisement 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  It  is  something 
we  like  and  think  effective.  We  think 
that  by  personalizing  our  institutional 
message  we  make  it  do  a  better  job 
for  us. 

Mr.  Hunter:  I  think  it  goes  back 


reassurance,  the  idea  of  an  adi 
ment  being  signed  by  an  ini. 
reassuring  people  about  the 
and  development  of  air  travel 

Mr.  Byoir:  I  think  it  goes 
than  that.  It  is  very  sound  in 
relations  copy.  I  have  alwijTb] 
lieved  in  it  and  we  have  had  i  .3 
deal  of  experience  to  substantiatefeB 
belief. 

Take  a  page  in  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  and  say:  ‘‘This  is  a  go 
bicycle.”  The  reader  is  not  mid 
concerned  as  to  what  an  individual 
that  company  thinks  as  to  whether 
is  a  good  bicycle,  but  when  you 
to  speak  about  what  is  in  the  pniJ 
interest  and  what  taxes  are  and 
legislation  should  be,  they  want X 
know  who  says  this,  and  they 
something  more  personal  behind 
than  the  name  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Rheinstrom:  Another  thiJ 
that  is  important:  I  am  sure  you  vi 
agree  we  don’t  want  any  iridividu 
to  write  our  copy  and  have  mi>n»p 
ment  come  and  say,  “That  is  fim 
and  sign  it.  We  want  the  presid 
of  the  company  to  help  write  the 
he  signs  and  put  his  personal  mt°n 
in  it.  If  our  president  helped  v. 
an  ad  and  sign^  it,  we  were  suit  th 
that  advertisement  properly  reflecj 
the  managerial  thinking  of  the  cc 
pany  and  not  some  agency’s  iiei 
what  we  were  thinking  ''bout 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Byoir:  Yes,  I  do.  It  is  am 
ing  how  much  more  apt  the  copy  b 
be  accurate  when  a  top  executnt 
the  company  has  to  sign  his  name 
it.  You  comb  it  and  comb  it  to  nuil 
sure  there  is  no  mistake. 


AdvertisiRg  Makes  Policy 

The  Chairman:  Don’t  you  thiJ 
that  is  true  of  the  whole  public  rtaj 
tions  setup — that  when  a  compaa 
commits  iteelf  in  public  to  a  po^ 
and  signs  it,  that  it  has  got  to  mdl 
good  on  that  policy  in  its  interaf 
operation? 

Mr.  Byoir:  And  that  brings  ui 
the  point  that  we  had  all  better  be 
little  cautious  in  our  approach 
public  relations  advertising.  I  kr. 
Tommy  (Mr.  Ross)  will  agree  ad 
me  on  this — that  it  takes  .somethrl 
more  than  a  good  ad.  It  is  all  fundafl 
mental — you  have  to  have  some  rai 
sage  that  is  worth  while  and 
policy  has  to  be  sound;  in  ( 
words,  you  can’t  rim  public  relatuej 
advertising  with  a  diseased  corpon 
tion.  You  have  to  make  sure  M 
is  healthy  and  that  its  whole  open 
tion  tends  with  the  public  intei^ 
and  that  is  basic  in  the  whole  tbitl 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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A  President  is  Born 


He  is  so  small  and  helpless.  So  depend¬ 
ent  on  you  for  his  life  and  well-being. 
And  yet  you  look  at  him  and  say  — 
"Someday  he  may  be  President." 

Put  it  down  as  foolish  sentiment.  Put 
it  down  as  parental  pride.  But  where  else 
in  the  world  could  you  envision  for  your 
child  the  possibility  of  his  anaining,  one 
day,  the  highest  office  in  the  land? 

Maybe  your  child  won’t  make  it.  But 
one  child,  very  much  like  him,  will.  One 
child  out  of  the  three  million  babies  born 
this  year— or  the  next— or  the  year  after. 

Whether  or  not  he  attains  this  high 
position  is  not  so  important.  What  mat¬ 
ters  is  that  here,  in  America,  he  is  born 


with  that  opportunity.  He  is  born  in  the 
stubborn  tradition  of  free  men  —  men 
who  felt  that  in  government,  the  wisdom 
of  the  many  is  preferable  to  the  ambition 
of  the  few.  He  is  born  in  a  tradition  of 
self-reliance — where  he  may  succeed  or 
fail  according  to  his  own  efforts. 

Because  of  that,  you  will  train  him  to 
think  for  himself,  to  fight  his  own  battles, 
to  make  his  own  way. 

You  will  teach  him  that  responsibility 
is  inseparable  from  freedom.  And  that  if 
he  joins  with  other  men  in  an  enterprise 
he  should  demand  the  same  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  freedom  for  his  business  that 
marks  his  birthright  as  an  individual. 


Someday  he  may  hear,  as  you  have 
heard,  voices  that  say,  "Surrender  your 
opportunity  for  the  certainty  that  you 
shall  always  have  bread” — as  if  man  lived 
by  bread  alone.  As  if  the  country  were 
better  served  by  limiting  all  to  mediocrity, 
instead  of  assuring  to  all,  under  law,  an 
equal  chance  to  rise  by  their  own  efforts, 
conscious  of  their  obligations  to  others. 

What  that  son  of  yours  learns  at  your 
knee  will  decide  whether  or  not  he  will 
ever  have  to  bend  his  knee  before  dicta¬ 
tion  and  tyranny.  And  because  of  what 
you  teach  him,  he  too  may  one  day  look 
with  that  same  foolish  pride  on  his  own  son 
to  say,  "Someday  he  may  be  President — ” 
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BE  BUILT  n  p 
SERVKI  i 


the 

traveler,  nt« 
routes  drtvi 

only  one  thic- 
— “Does  it  take  me  simply  and  quid, 
ly  to  the  city  I  want  to  visit?"  Tke 
question  is  satisfactorily  answered  if 
the  map  is  drawn  from  the  stand 
point  of  providing  integrated  ait 
service  for  whole  sections  of  the 


Charles  T.  Stuart, 
left,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  talking  with 
James  W.  Irwin  of 
National  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation. 


conceives  of  service 
for  the  few  will  nat¬ 
urally  think  in  terms 
of  long  distance,  high 
speed  luxury  service. 

An  airline  which 
wants  to  bring  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  forgotten  cities  of  the  ni 
tion  will  think  in  terms  of  linkiit 
close-by  cities  in  a  network  that  prij 
vides  short-haul  benefits  with  loti? 
distance  services.  A  happy  combini 
tion  of  the  two  answers  the  questie: 
of  tomorrow’s  air  traveler. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  how  muck 
the  air  traveler  stands  to  gain,  id 
not  how  much  the  air  transport  coi- 
pany  can  gain,  which  will  dedd 
which  airlines  will  be  accorded  poblit 
support.  To  meet  this  criterion,  u 
airline  must  think  in  terms  of  iIt^ 
grated  routes — a  comprehensive  ott 
work  of  short  haul  and  trunk  Hiimh 
expertly  interwoven  that  no  trav«l« 
in  the  territory  is  very  far  fro*  u 
airline  stop,  and  so  designed  thattk 
traveler  can  get  to  his  destination,  ^ 
rect  or  through  connections,  witbni 
“going  around  Jack  Robinson’s  ban' 
Access  to  air  transportation  is  of  lb 
tie  value  to  this  traveler  if  it  canMi 
take  him  where  he  wants  to  go-« 
doesn’t  connect  with  another  linetka 
can  expeditiously  carry  him  on  to  ki 
desired  destination. 
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the  same  method;  that  there  is  a  re-  public  relations  copy  I  think  a  note  whether  it  is  on  taxes,  or  labor  diffi- 

sponsibility  to  state  their  case  to  the  of  strong  protest  can  be  raised  at  culties,  or  anything  else,  you  have 

public.  times,  but  it  should  be  firm  and  not  got  the  newspapers  where,  within  a 

Employes’  Aid  Is  Vital  whining.  reasonable  number  of  hours  you  can 

I  think  a  great  many  companies  are  Taxed  for  a  Franchise  into  print  with  a  menage  wme- 

organizing  to  do  what  to  my  mind  is  Barton-  Don’t  vou  think  anv-  certainly  can  t  do 

probably  the  most  fundamental  job  thing  about  aS  h^  to  S  through  any  medium  other  than 

nf  all  in  nublic  relations  which  is  -.u  ^  start  ^adio,  and  I  think  radio  is  pretty  well 

ot  au  m  puoiic  reiauons,  wnn-u  la  attitude  of  mind  that  every  o 

educating  their  own  people,  teachmg  ^  franchise  tax?  That  it  is  the  m„  £own- 

their  own  people  to  do  it.  That  is  a  assessment  the  American  neonle  lew  ^  j '  Brown.  It  is  pr.tty 

subiect  that  can  be  exnanded  on  and  t  •  -i  hard  to  present  a  public  relations 

suDject  mat  cm  oe  expanueu  on  <inu  fgj.  privilege  of  doing  busi-  .iT 

discussed,  ad  mfimtum,  but  any  or-  •  greatest  and  richest  coun-  spoken  word,  isn  t  it. 

aanization.  we  will  say  with  three  or  ?  .  .u  ricnest  coun  ^  Irwin:  I  will  tell  you  very 

ganizauon,  we  wui  say,  wiui  uix«^  oi  try  m  the  world.  If,  as  seems  likely,  f,.„„i,K,  t  Kq™ 

four  thousand  employes,  has  at  their  Administration  that  wins  in  1944  ^  **  CMry  more 

hand  nrobablv  the  irreatest  means  of  -n  wins  m  1944,  weight  m  some  instances  and  be  more 

hand  probably  tneg^ieOT  means  or  ^  reduction  of  corpora-  greatlv  confused  in  other  instances 

pubhc  expression  that  exists,  and  that  taxes  comorations  should  under  contus^  m  other  instances 

is  in  their  own  oeonle  and  if  they  “*®®>  wrporations  should  Mder  where  you  had  an  absolute  control 

laA  2em  SToSSfi  aSd  pu^is  '•®d“®tion  is  not  for  the  „^er  it  You  knew  the  manuscript 

teach  them  the  P®“®>^  ““  P*“TO^  sake  of  mcreased  profits,  but  to  make  a^id  exactlv  what  was  said  and  vet 
of  their  company,  and  do  it  effectively,  possible  lariter  emolovment  fu  °  Jf®^ 

thev  have  created  the  most  notent  larger  empioymeni.  the  various  reports  of  what  was  Said, 

mey  have  c^ted  uie  most  potent  ^  Byoir:  I  think  that  the  proof  sometimes  scare  vou 
force  for  pubhc  opmion  that  there  is,  exactlv  richt  is  eiven  vou  ®®'"®“^®®  yo'^-  ,  ,  . 

which  is  the  honest  conviction  of  an  .  *  are  exacuy  ri^t  is  given  you  Robert  Brown:  Isn  t  it  more  a 

todividSl  I"  termination  lo^g.term  pull  that  way  than  it  is  in 

T  fhinlr  realiv  that  ia  the  start  of  loginning,  when  publication,  where  you  have  the 

niihlic  relation^  and  then  what  VOU  ^®*YO"®  ®t  it  M  a  question  punch,  the  whole  punch  and  impres- 

pubhc  relations  and  then  what  you  between  the  Government  and  the  cor-  front  of  vou’ 

nn  *an*affi™ati^  ^^^at  U  ^infl^on  I®wiN:  I  don’t  agree  with  any 

evlx^d^J^  nd  poraUon  ^ould  have  left,  no  one  was  ^opy  that  is  nothing  but  broad  indefi- 

every  day  m  and  out  very  much  mterested,  least  of  all  the  nite  views  You  have  to  have  exne- 

I  should  like  to  come  back  to  this  Government  but  when  it  was  trans-  ♦  i.  i,i  -  .i  ^ 

question  of  taxes  that  you  raised,  Mr.  lated  into  terms  of  “ff  thes^“  r^ra-  ^Tv  of  a  ^ubL^rl^LTnalrre  a^^^ 

Robb.  It  seems  to  me  that  manage-  Uons  did  not  have  adequate  reserves  thaf  aLl  tor^iroduA*^^^  nature,  and 

ment  has  in  the  subject  of  taxes  a  when  the  war  was  over,  and  didn’t  *  *  *  product, 

very  important  point  to  bring  out;  have  the  money  promptly,  that  mil- 
however,  I  think  if  they  do  it  with  a  lions  of  people  would  be  unem- 
complaining  attitude,  “My  God,  look  ployed,’’  Congress  would  move  fast 
at  the  burden  we  are  staggering  and  the  President  would  move  fast, 
under!’’  they  will  get  no  sympathy  from  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Baruch 
from  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  — and  we  are  beginning  to  get  some 
if  they  point  out  the  fact  that  this  termination. 

successful  operation  of  theirs  is  pro-  Mr.  Barton:  There  can’t  be  work 
ducing  so  much  in  tax  revenue  for  without  provision  of  tools  by  capital 
the  welfare  of  the  pubhc,  supporting  The  Chairman:  Has  anybody  any 
schools,  supporting  this,  that,  and  the  observation  on  how  business  and  in- 
other,  and  point  to  it  as  an  accom-  dustry  are  going  to  move  the  tre- 

plishment,  perhaps  they  can  get  some  mendously  increased  volume  of  con-  the  other  day  at  Fred 

benefit  out  of  the  thing,  instead  of  sumer  products  that  will  be  available  Kendall’s  organization,  the  Adwcrtis- 
bemg  accused  of  protesting  against  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  war  Selling  jury,  and  we  had  to 

an  unfair  burden.  is  over  due  to  the  great  increase  in  P®®®  o*’  190  *<1®  were  brought  in 

It  seems  to  me  that  tues  is  a  pretty  plant  and  the  multiplication  of  skills  having  some  war  flavor — serve  the 
important  item  in  business  manage-  that  we  have  learned  during  the  war?  (Continued  on  page  44) 


Product  infor¬ 
mation  is  tremendously  overwritten. 

For  instance,  I  know  of  an  instance 
where  the  copy  chief  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  popular  automobiles  had  never 
driven  that  automobile.  He  had  never 
driven  a  car  of  any  kind  in  recent 
years. 

War  Has  laiprevad  Copy 

Mr.  Carr:  On*  the  other  hand, 
through  sheer  necessity  the  tone  of 
copy  writing  in  the  last  year  has  been 
elevated  beyond  all  question.  I  sat 


An  integration  of  service  raeui 
competition.  If  aviation  is  to  fnlfi 
its  promise,  we  should  view  coap 
tition  not  as  the  right  to  divert  tnf 
fic  from  one  carrier  to  another,  but 
the  right  to  develop  traffic  in  new  sni 
old  territories. 


Pennsylvania- Central  AirlilH 
National  Airport,  Washington,  RH 


women  ti  ho  ch  not  yet  realize  how  hadly  tixy  are  needed. 

Tliis  IS  a  tremendous  educational  job.  The  wo¬ 
men  of  America  must  be  made  to  realize  that  in  war¬ 
time,  just  as  men  of  military  age  must  fight,  women 
of  working  age  must  work.  This  requires  repetition  of 
facts  and  appeals  which  only  advertising  can  provide. 

Many  national  advertisers  have  already  helped — 
many  are  continuing  to  help — but  much  more  adver¬ 
tising  support  is  needed. 

For  official,  government  -  approved  information 
concerning  the  ''overaH"  womanpowet  campaign, 
write  to  War  Advertising  Council. 


The  More  Women  at  War 
The  Sooner  We'll  Win 


Women  by  the  millions  must  work  in  war  plants  — 
carry  on  vital  civilian  services — release  men  for  com¬ 
bat  by  joining  the  WAVES,  WACS,  SPARS  and 
MARINES — because  even  though  shifts  in  schedules 
occasionally  cause  local,  temporary  layoffs — the  man¬ 
power  situation  grows  tighter  every  day. 

Millions  of  women  are  already  in  war  work.  But 
millions  more  must  be  recruited  —  mostly  from  among 
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Some  Other 

War  Campaigns  Needing 
Advertising  Support 

Absenteeism 
Anti-inflation 
Cadet  Nurse  Recruitin.it 

Conservation  of  Critical 
Resources 

Food  Fights  for  Freedom 
Information  Security 
V-Mail 
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WAR  ADVERTISING  COUNCIL,  INC 

60  Eoat  42it6  Str«*t,  New  Yorii  lY,  N«w  York 

A  non- profit  organization  representing  all 
phases  of  advertising,  created  to  mobi¬ 
lize  the  power  of  advertising  for  Victory. 
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A  Post-war  Plan 
For  Employing 
Photographers 


By  JACK  PRICE 

During  the  past  year  we  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  problem  of  post¬ 
war  employment  for  news  photogra¬ 
phers  mustered  out  of  service.  Before 
the  war  only  a  small  number  of  young 
men  and  women  aspired  to  become 
newspaper  photographers.  Aside  from 
the  special  courses  in  pictorial  journal¬ 
ism  given  at  a  few  of  the  major 
schools  of  journalism,  the  training  of 
news  photographers  was  a  hit  or  miss 
affair. 

The  number  of  photographers 
trained  by  the  combined  armed  forces 
will  run  well  into  the  thousands.  The 
majority  of  them  will  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  profession  and  a  great 
many  will  choose  the  news  field  as 
their  goal.  Considering  the  experience 
and  training,  most  of  them  will  have 
the  qualifications  for  that  type  of 
work.  The  problem  is  how  to  absorb 
them. 

Stadying  the  Problem 

While  engaged  as  educational  ad¬ 
visor  and  still  picture  editor  of  the 
Signal  Corps  we  talked  with  many 
soldiers  in  the  photo-section  of  that 
branch  of  the  service.  Most  of  the  men 
interviewed  were  interested  in  news 
photography.  They  were  ambitious  and 
hopeful  of  finding  post-war  employ¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  work.  Many  were 
from  small  communities  which  had 
papers  that  did  not  have  photographic 
facilities. 

Surely,  they  were  convinced, 
some  method  could  be  devised  by 
those  papers  to  utilize  their  photo¬ 
graphic  training  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned,  including  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Tliis  thought  caused  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  a  study  of  the  situation 
and  the  following  is  a  rough  analysis 
of  the  conditions  which  may  serve  as 
a  basis  for  future  planning. 

Our  survey  shows  that  only  about 
600  daily  newspapers  have  their  own 
photographic  facilities.  Before  the  war 
there  were  about  3,000  photographers 
working  directly  for  newspapers  and 
picture  syndicates,  2,000  engaged  in 
free  lance  work  and  about  3,000  more 
connected  with  publicity,  magazine, 
periodical,  and  industrial  news  pho¬ 
tography.  This  total  number  of  8,000 
appeared  sufficient  for  all  needs  of  the 
news  picture  field,  but  we  question  it 

The  suggestion  that  small  newspa¬ 
pers  do  something  about  local  news 
photography  appears  sound.  In  recent 
years  some  swell  papers  made  progress 
in  the  use  of  photography.  In  various 
localities,  groups  of  small  papers  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  SO  to  100  miles  have 
cooperated  together  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  small  engraving  plant.  This 
system  permitted  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  local  pictures  without  incurring 
too  great  an  expense. 

A  Cooperative  Floe 

As  this  system  becomes  more  popu¬ 
lar  it  opens  the  way  for  utilizing  the 
efforts  of  local  news  photographers. 
Of  course,  the  matter  of  expense  in 
installing  a  photo  plant  was  an  item 
which  gave  some  concern.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  other  suggestions  were  made 
which  may  help  solve  the  problem. 
One  plan  that  seems  sound  calls  for 
a  cooperative  system  involving  the 
newspaper,  the  photographer  and  the 
local  dealer  in  photographic  supplies.. 

The  plan  is  for  the  newspaper  owner 
to  make  the  necessary  permanent  in¬ 
stallation  consisting  of  the  required 
room  and  tanks  with  adequate  plumb¬ 
ing  and  required  amount  of  electric 
wiring.  The  photographer  could  sup¬ 
ply  the  camera,  accessories  and  en¬ 


larger.  He  would  also  furnish  the 
expendable  supplies,  such  as  films  and 
paper.  Naturally,  this  would  be  the 
largest  item  but  here  is  where  the 
dealer  enters  the  picture.  So  that  the 
burden  of  expense  would  be  lightened, 
the  dealer  would  furnish  all  materials 
required  by  the  photographer  on  a 
time  payment  basis. 

This  plan  would  practically  solve 
the  entire  problem  without  placing  a 
heavy 'expense  burden  upon  the  three 
parties  involved.  The  dealer  adds  a 
new  and  lucrative  account  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  the  newspaper  owner  acquires  a 
fully  installed  plant  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  gets  a  job  doing  the  work  he 
seeks.  Of  course,  the  paper  gets  better 
coverage  of  local  pictures. 

One  point  which  caused  some  dis¬ 
cussion  was  that  of  the  photographer’s 
income  being  compatible  with  the  cost 
of  operation  and  effort  expended.  In 
answer  to  that  question  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  some  of  the  men  that  they 
could  engage  in  commercial  work 
along  vrith  their  news  activities  and 
through  the  publicity  via  the  credit 
line  under  the  publi^ed  photos,  they 
would  manage  to  fare  nicely. 

There  are  still  more  than  1,000  daily 
newspapers  in  this  country  which  have 
no  photographic  facilities.  If  this  num¬ 


ber  were  to  effect  the  proposed  plan, 
work  for  at  least  1,000  war-trained 
photographers  would  be  assured.  Gen¬ 
erally,  even  small  plants  require  at 
least  two  persons,  hence  the  number 
of  men  given  work  is  increased. 

There  is  ample  evidence  showing 
that  the  engraving  problems  for  small 
papers  will  be  greatly  reduced  after 
the  war.  The  practice  in  recent  years 
of  utilizing  the  one-man  engraving 
operator  as  news  photographer  has 
grown  considerably.  In  fact,  many  me¬ 
chanical  improvements  in  engraving 
operations  will  make  them  attractive 
for  all  small  newspapers.  There  will 
also  be  many  photographers  who  will 
gladly  take  a  course  in  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  in  order  to  provide  their  home 
town  papers  with  adequate  photo¬ 
graphic  improvements  and  facilities. 

The  cost  of  making  a  photographic 
installation  is  far  less  than  many  an¬ 
ticipate.  The  newspaper  owner,  under 
this  plan  need  only  to  furnish  the 
space.  The  tanks,  including  the  plumb¬ 
ing  and  wiring,  should  not  exceed 
$200.  The  outfit  for  the  photographer 
would  cost  around  500  dollars.  These 
prices  cover  only  bare  necessities  and 
are  based  on  post-war  expectations. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the 
items  for  that  figure  dviring  war-time. 


The  cost  of  operation  depends  upa 
the  amount  of  work  done.  ^ 


Photographers  on  large  newspsim, 
in  many  cities  cover  four  to  five^ 
signments  per  day.  They  average  abom 
five  exposures  to  a  story.  Of  coum 
the  photographer  working  under  co^ 
ditions  suggested  in  the  proposed  plh 
would  take  more  pictures  on  a  stotv 
because  he  must  tiy  for  extra  rev^ 
from  private  sales.  The  cost  of  su^ilia 
advanced  by  the  dealer  could  be  Ikpii. 
dated  in  less  than  one  year. 

The  post-war  era  will  find  a  ne*». 
paper  reading  public  that  will  be  dtf. 
nitely  more  picture-conscious  than  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  Its  demand  for  IoqI 
picture  news  cannot  go  unnoticed.  He 
war-trained  photographer  will  hope 
for  the  type  of  work  he  desires  in  ha 
own  community.  He  will  stand  a  bet. 
ter  chance  of  making  a  decent  livbg 
in  his  own  home  town  as  news  pho. 
tographer  than  in  the  larger  citiii 
where  the  opportunities  will  be  tnon 
difficult  to  find. 

This  plan  is  the  result  of  the  da- 
cussions  with  many  photographers  m 
and  out  of  the  service.  It  may  not  be 
the  final  answer  but  it  will  do  until  i 
better  one  is  offered.  We  trust  that  oui 
readers  will  help  in  this  planning  by 
sending  their  suggestions  to  us. 
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TOLEDO  BLADE 


1932;  Stuart  Peabody,  Borden  Co^  join  the  Bristol-Myers  Co.  as  director 
president,  1933;  Allyn  B.  Mclntire,  of  public  relations,  was  held  Jan.  13, 
Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.,  1934-  following  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
19^;  Allan  Brown,  Bakelite  Corp.,  visory  Committee  with  the  Board  of 
continued  from  page  6  chairman  of  the  board,  1937;  Harold  Directors. 

B.  Thomas,  Centaur  Co.,  chairman,  ,  ■  _ 

1938;  Allan  T.  Preyer,  Vick  Chemical  NeWSprillt  Us©  ill  DgC. 
Co.,  chairman,  1939;  A.  C.  Bucking-  nno/  TT  J  ‘Al  f 
ham,  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1940;  /o  UllClGr  41  xl^UrG 
and  Gordon  N.  Cole,  Can  Manufac-  Daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
turers  Institute,  Inc.,  1942.  States  used  20.4%  less  newsprint  in 

A  dinner  honoring  George  S.  Me-  December,  1943,  than  they  did  in  the 
Millan,  who  resigned  as  ANA  secre-  same  month  in  1941,  and  13.5%  less 
tary,  a  position  he  held  since  1935,  to  than  in  December,  1942,  the  American 


Poynter  Calls 


5.  Agreement  to  bend  every  effort  to 
reduce  costs  of  information  between 

countries.  • 

7  Agreement  that  any  prmting, 
broadcasting  or  films  paid  for  direetly 
or  indirectly,  or  subsidized  in  any  way 
by  a  government,  should  be  labeled  by 
jbat  government. 

SffniP  of  these  points  already  are 
operative  in  our  relations  with  various 
^trks,  but  they  never  have  been 
formalized  in  a  treaty.  This  year. 


citizens  enlightened.  We  can  do  much 
in  this  country  to  give  them  open  and 
legitimate  encouragement,  and  it’s  to 
our  selfish  interest  to  do  so. 

Europe  is  full  of  underground  edi¬ 
tors  who  will  champion  the  extension 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Latin- American 
editors  as  a  whole  form  one  of  the 
stoutest  democratic  blocs  in  this 
hemisphere. 

rtobably  more  of  them  have  died 
and  gone  to  jail  in  practising  freedom 
of  Ae  press  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world  until  Hitler  came  to  power  in 
Europe.  The  Philippines  and  other 
spots  in  Asia  offer  possibilities  as  bas¬ 
tions  of  free  and  democratic  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East. 

These  are  the  times  that  call  for  a 
shirt-sleeve  program  to  extend  the 
frontiers  of  free  expression.  Pious 
rmolutions  by  newspapermen  will  get 
us  nowhere. 

■ 

TrodG  Ptgss  Losgs 
WhitG  Housg  Cards 

WiLSHiiTGTON,  Jan.  20 — ^Trade  paper 
conespondents  have  been  requii^  to 
tarn  in  the  Secret  Service  identifica- 
tk»  cards  by  which  they  have  been 
admitted  to  Presidential  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  hereafter  they  may  not  at¬ 
tend  those  meetings,  or  be  admitted 
to  Ae  White  House  except  by  special 
penait 

Increasingly  crowded  conditioiu  at 
the  conferences  has  made  this  action 
necessary  if  daily  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondents  are  to  be  accommodated,  it 
was  eiqilamed. 

The  trade  paper  writers  have  been 
issued  White  House  Correspondents 
Association  cards  whidi  paradoxically 
*dmit  Aem  to  all  agencies  and  con¬ 
ferences  except  the  Wiite  House. 

ANA  EstablishGs 
Advisory  Committoe 

An  Advisory  Committee,  composed 
n^^t  presidents  and  chairmen  of  the 
®«rd  of  Directors,  who  are  still  with 
Mmber  companies,  has  been  estab- 
*ed  by  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary 
fe  Ae  board  and  advise  on  any  ques- 
fems  submitted  to  it  by  the  board. 

Members  of  the  new  conunittee,  who 
■■y  attend  all  board  meetings,  are: 
*•  L.  Thomson,  Western  Eaectric  Co., 
president  in  1924;  William  A. 
™rt,  R  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
president  in  1928;  Lee  H.  Bristol, 
"rist^.jdyers  Co.,  president,  1931- 


IS  TOLEDO 


Much  of  the  Great  Lakes  traffic  tucky,  West  Virginia,  Indiana  and 
radiates  from  Toledo  as  the  hub  . . .  Illinois  ...  In  total  tonnage  han- 
Toledo  is  the  most  southerly  port  died — coal,  iron  ore,  oil,  cement, 
on  the  lakes,  situated  at  the  mouth  grain  and  other  cargoes — Toledo 
of  the  Maumee  River,  the  largest  is  among  the  nation’s  larger  ports, 
river  flowing  into  the  Great  Lakes,  second  in  volume  on  the  Great 
This  is  America’s  largest  port  in  Lakes  .  .  .  Sixteen  main  railroad 
tonnage  of  soft  coal,  which  gravi-  lines  contribute  to  the  city’s  water- 
tates  to  this  area  from  the  coal  borne  traffic  and  to  its  general  in¬ 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Ken-  dustriai  and  commercial  activity. 


one  of  America’s  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 


•  •  • 

The  Blade  was  already  well  established  in  Toledo  when  the 
Miami  and  Erie  Canal  was  opened  in  1845,  with  Toledo  as  the 
northern  terminus,  foreshadowing  its  importance  in  lake 
traffic . . .  City  and  newspaper  have  grown  up  together,  Toledo 
becoming  a  great  port  and  industrial  center,  the  Blade  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  America’s  great  newspapers,  devoted  to  the  idea  of 
rendering  a  useful  service  to  the  community  whose  life  it  has 
.shared  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 


9tO{asl138lhSl  Qtfust^iv.T  M^wYot«.N  Y 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  ADVERTISING  IS  HERE  TO  STAY,  EXPERTS  SAY 


_ ^  _ _ _ ^  ^ _  came  out  to  Pittsburgh  is  an  enormous  field,  greater  than  thk 

by  *the  nature  of  the  situation”  after  with  this  job  and  made  a  crackerjack  national  field,  in  local  public 

the  war  is  over.  of  a  speech  but  he  had  the  wrong  advertising. 

Mh.  Carb:  There  is  one  thing  to  crowd  at  his  meeting.  He  should  I  think  the  obligation  of  these  bmi 
add  to  what  Tom  (Mr.  Ross)  said,  have  had  not  the  advertising  people  nesses  to  ^11  themselves  to  t^ 

I  was  listening  to  that  and  he  is  right,  at  all,  but  he  should  have  had  that  munities  in  which  they  live  is  g,,  j 
and  that  is  the  growing  importance  thing  set  up  to  have  top  company  they  are  beginning  to  realize  ami  i 
of  the  public  relations  man  or  the  executives  at  that  luncheon.  There  and  more,  and  the  only  reesoo  it 
public  relations  idea  in  companies;  in  is  no  point  in  showing  it  to  a  lot  of  hasn  t  developed  is  that  the  non. 
other  words,  there  was  a  time  some  advertising  men.  paper  representatives,  accuitooid , 

not  too  many  years  ago,  when  public  Mr.  Irwin:  I  think  Mr.  Ross  hit  a  over  a  long  period  of  years  to  ||  j 
relations  men,  or  the  public  relations  good  point  on  the  confidence  and  over  to  the  department  store  and  tty  i 
man,  was  a  combination  of  a  glorified  interest  that  top  management  has  in  to  get  an  extra  quarter  of  a  page  gg  | 
house  detective  and  a  fireman,  polling,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  perfume  or  hosiery— those  men  ham  i 
[Laughter]  chunk  on  the  opinion  polling  in  post-  not  yet  been  trained  to  know  tlw 

Now  that  day  has  passed  and  he  is  war,  because  I  would  make  some  if  they  know  how  to  do  it,  there  m 
getting  more  and  more  into  the  pic-  money.  Salesmen  can  analyze  the  in  these  communities  dozens  of  ag. 
ture.  It  is  not  only  true  of  the  market,  but  what  you  are  doing  now  vertisers  who  could  be  sold  space  to 
man  who  does  public  relations  work,  is  analyzing  public  opinion.  You  be  used  in  this  way  for  the  businaailB 
but  of  the  counsel,  that  is,  the  counsel  know  what  they  dislike  about  you  and  the  community.  I  think  that  is  a  jok 
he  gets  from  the  outside,  plus  the  fact  what  they  like  about  you,  what  they  that  the  newspapers  could  well 
that  executives  themselves  are  get—  dislike  about  the  stylmg  and  the  oti  individually,  or  maybe  collecUvaly^ 
ting  public  relations-minded,  so  you  competitor,  and  so  forth,  which  gives  that  would  mean  dollars  in  the  c«k 

are  not  going  to  have  too  much  you  a  key  to  what  you  want  to  do.  register. 

trouble  in  this  post-war  period  get-  Now,  there  is  one  current  poll  that  The  Chairman:  A  very  construe- 

the  management  interested  the  public  hv^uggestion  indera. 
^=1==^==^==^^=  ^  underwritten  by,  I  think,  ,  ^The  meeting  adjourned  at  2;3| 

one  Tommy’s  companies.  My  for-  o  clock.] 

mer  company  is  one  of  the  imder-  m  .J 

writers  on  it,  and  they  are  bringing  OllTOIl  IMQ1X10C1  Oy 

out  some  interesting  stuff.  Winiupeg  Free  ]^ess 

»  S.lli.9  th.  TepM..  Victor  Sifton,  general  manager  d 

Mr.  Boyle:  I  think  the  very  fact  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  Jan.  17  m 
that  that  poll  showed  up  so  weU  is  named  publisher  of  the  r 
exactly  what  I  was  aiming  at  when  daily,  following  the  death  of  John  W. 

^  I  said  that  the  agency,  it  seems  to  Dafoe,  president  and  editor-in-dkL 


continued  from  page  40  drop  in  institutional  advertising  just  vertisi^) 

people  and  help  win  the  war.  We  had 
to  select  100,  and  we  had  a  terrible 
time  because  there  was  one  actually 
brilliant  piece  of  copy  after  another, 
good  writing,  well  done.  You  could 
just  see  the  copy  writers  in  the 
agencies  formerly  doing  a  product 
job,  routine,  had  to  get  down  and 
work  and  strain  themselves  to  bring 
out  their  best  talents.  We  all  re¬ 
marked  that  copy  writing  has  been 
elevated  considerably  through  sheer 
necessity. 

Mr.  Ross:  The  combination  of  that 
development  on  the  one  hand  among 
the  agency  people  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  people  generally,  whose  job  it  is 
to  create  the  expression  of  the  idea, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part 
of  industry  in  recognizing  that  this 
kind  of  advertising  is,  or  should  be  a 
part  of  its  general  advertising  scheme 
is  a  good  combination. 

Out  of  that  combination  I  think 
you  are  bound  to  get  an  improvement 
in  the  whole  tone  of  advertising  and 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  as  Carl  (Mr.  Byoir)  remarked 
a  little  while  ago.  There  has  been, 
in  my  observation,  considerably  more 
recognition  on  the  part  of  industrial 
advertisers  that  this  so-called  public 
relations  advertising  belongs  in  their 
advertising  appropriation,  belongs  in 
their  advertising  approach  to  the 
people. 
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This  interest  on  the  part  of 
industry  has  met  with  a  response  on 
the  part  of  the  creative  people,  so 
you  have  a  combination  there  that  I 
think  is  bound  to  be  wholesome,  not 
only  in  selling  products  but  in  selling 
ideas  about  the  things  that  make  in¬ 
dustry  tick. 

Sittieg  la  ea  Policy 
Mr.  Irwin:  I  think  another  im¬ 
portant  thing — this  wouldn’t  apply 
to  Tommy  (Mr.  Ross)  because  he 
has^on  poUcy  wunc^forye^,  ^  portions  of  adver-  those  up  so  that  the  advertising  agency 

and  I  am  not  su«  about  CharUe  m.  ti^g  budgets  over  to  the  public  have  a  representative  at 

Carr)-^ut  in  the  1^  few  yearn  the  relations  side  of  the  house.  those  luncheons  and  always  does,  and 

men  who  have  had  me  fiakig  of  it,  the  Rl^hf  Aedloace  Needed  because  all  the  principal  executives 

technician  of  public  relations,  and  know,  I  saw  an  ex-  the  client  are  there,  it  is  usually  a 

hibit,  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  motion  worthwhile  representative  of  the  corn- 
picture,  of  some  studies  that  had  been  P^y»  so  the  agency  gets  the  feeling 

made  of  the  readership  of  this  so-called  the  public  relations  of  the  company, 

public  relations  advertising  vs.  the  They  hear  what  goes  on  and  hear 
product  advertising.  The  meeting  I  at-  discussions  public-relations-wise,  and 
tended  was  attended  mostly  by  the  ^  think  in  at  least  one  company  it 
kind  of  fellows  that  are  around  this  has  resulted  in  definitely  improved 
table,  who  are  in  the  trade,  so  to  speak,  public  relations. 

I  wonder  to  what  extent  that  kind  of  ^  should  like  to  say  this:  I  think 

information,  that  shows  very  clearly  have  overlooked  for  the  moment 
in  the  kind  of  tremendous  field  of  public  rela- 
advertising  we  are  talking  about,  as  tions  advertising,  and  I  say  this  in 
St  of  people  in  ^he  interest  of  my  host.  Editor  & 

;-^ow  much,  to  Publisher,  and  the  newspapers.  I 

that  information  think  in  dollar  volume  in  space  there 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  heads  ~~~  ' 

business.  I  Hi  Hi  HIHH 

Mr.  Irwin:  Who  has  the  film? 

Mr.  Ross:  Ihe  A.  N.  P.  A.  People  ^H 

have  become  poll-minded.  So  have 
the  executives.  Now  I  think  public 
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Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newall  has  in¬ 
expansion  progran 


augurated 
which  includes  opening  a  Washinita, 
D.  C.  office  at  725  15th  St.,  N.W.,  oh 
larging  and  renovating  the  New  York 
office,  and  increasing  the  Dayton  office. 
Tracy,  Locke  &  Dawson  which  recent¬ 
ly  merged  with  Geyer,  will  continK 
temporarily  at  22  E.  dOth  Si,  Net 
York. 


likewise  those  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations,  have  gotten  more  and  more 
into  the  inner  councils,  where  the 
policies  are  formed,  where  they  can 
recommend  without  getting  their  ears 
chopped  off,  or  their  heads  batted  back 
when  they  make  a  suggestion,  lliey 
use  every  weapon  at  their  disposal, 
newspaper  advertising,  booklets,  radio, 
or  anjrthing  else,  and  it  isn’t  a  ques- 

^^They  are  sitting  in  at  the  poUcy- 
forming  table  in  more  and  more  in¬ 
stances,  as  the  weeks  go  by,  helping 
form  policies  and  being  able  to  say,  ~  f  * 

“Now,  public  relations-wise  we  should  “ 

consider  this,”  and  so  forth,  and  if 
problems  come  up,  they  can  recom¬ 
mend  much  more  soundly  a  possible 
way  to  a  solution. 

Hew  Abeet  Nie  AReecy? 

Mr.  Boyle:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Robb,  if  _ 

some  thought  might  be  given  to  the  ment.  Top  managen 
question  of  the  agency’s  responsibility  to  have  a  lot  of  interest,  if  not 
in  interpreting  for  the  dient  the  value  faith  in  polls.  Now  here  is  a 
of  this  public  relations  advertising  poll  that  is  very  important  from  the 
that  is  now  running.  It  seems  to  me  standpoint  of  indicating  that  people 
that  the  future  of  the  institutional  ad-  are  interested  in  reading  this  kind  of 
ertising  is  going  to  depend  some-  stuff.  Maybe  to  some  extent  the 
what  on  how  well  we  and  the  agencies  readership  of  these  ads  is  due  to  the 
interpret,  and  it  is  a  pretty  damn  hard  interest  of  everybody  in  the  war, 
thing  to  do,  granted,  but  I  think  the  but  I  think  there  is  more  than  that 
agency  comes  in  in  a  real  sense  with  to  it. 

an  opportunity  to  convince  the  client  I  think  some  way  might  be  found 
throu^  very  careful  studies  and  sur-  for  bringing  this  information  effec- 
veys  whidi  the  agencies  might  make  tively  to  the  attention  of  business 
on  their  own  reqmnsibility  to  indicate  leaders.  My  observation  is  that  it  is 
to  the  client  the  real  impact  that  the  being  brou^t  to  the  attention  of 
institutional  advertising  makes  upon  people  who  more  or  less  are  already 
the  public.  It  is  not  easy  to  do,  but,  sold  on  the  job. 
if  it  is  not  done,  I  can  see  a  very  Mr.  Camc  You  are  exactly  right, 
large,  marked  drop  and  continuing  Allen  Sykes  (ANPA  Bureau  of  Ad- 


As  a  result  of  the  merger,  the 
firm  has  gained  the  services  of  J« 
M.  Dawson,  who  has  been  made  chak- 
of  the  executive  committee,  and 


man 

21  other  employes.  Ten  other  execu¬ 
tives  have  been  added  to  the  Gejsr 
staff  in  the  past  year  and  four  nei 
accounts.  Army  Air  Forces,  Blue  Net¬ 
work,  Continental  Oil,  and  the  UX 


Industrial  Chemicals,  acquired. 


QThf  5Cm0'-§nitind 

"QctOfi  N eu^ip.<A  ne  \ 

^  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA  ^ 


I'LL  BE  BIGHT  HEBE 
AFTEB  THE  WAB'S  OTEB 


"I've  been  on  this  same  machine — 
every  day — since  2936.  Only  dif¬ 
ference  is  these  gadgets  are  going 
to  the  Government  right  now — while 
regular  customers  are  waiting." 


•  Employment  in  Fort  Wayne  factories  has  always  been  excep¬ 
tionally  steady.  True,  there  has  been  some  influx  of  war 
workers  to  increase  production  for  the  war  effort  and  pay  rolls 
are  bigger  than  ever  before.  Retail  sales  in  1943  totaled  over 
one  hundred  million  dollars — ($110,500,000. .  .5(3/er  Alanagc- 
mcnt) — but  beyond  current  figures  is  accumulating  a  backlog 
of  needs  for  peacetime  products  that  will  keep  industrial  Fort 
Wayne  busy  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Trucks,  electric  motors, 
washing  machines,  refrigerators,  radios  are  but  a  few  of  the 
products  Fort  Wayne  formerly  made  for  the  consumer  market 
— and  will  make  again.  It's  a  great  market! 


Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News.  He  returned 
to  Pennsylvania  the  following  year 
and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Easton  Ex¬ 
press  to  handle  new  business  in  the 
dii{)lay  advertising  department.  In 
MO  he  shifted  to  the  news  desk. 

SDX  Initiates 
Chicago  Newsmen 

Fourteen  Chicago  newspaper,  radio 
■d  public  relations  executives,  headed 
•V  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 


97.8%  HOME  COVEBAGE 

The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  by 
carrier  six  days  a  week  to  97.8% 
oi  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne. 


Sees  AP  Case  as  “Greatest 
Challenge  to  Publishers” 

Richard  Finnegan  Relates  Background 
Of  Free  Press  Tradition  to  N.  Y. 

Publishers  . . .  Fred  Archibald  Elected  President 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


past-presidents  of  the  association,  Mr.  the  community.  ■ 

Odell  presented  certificates  of  service  Vincent  Jones,  manager  editor  j 
to  those  present  Mr.  Gannett,  first  the  Utica  Observer-DispatdhL  dk 
president  of  the  group  from  1921  to  cussed  the  Patton  incident 
1927,  received  the  first  award.  Others  that  if  one  good  story  can  be  held** 
receiving  certificates  were:  Arthur  D.  for  three  months  others  mi^talooU 
Hecox,  formerly  general  manager  of  held  up  likewise.  He  noted  a  hnJ! 
the  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian;  Col.  mental  breach  of  good  reportaw  j, 
J.  Noel  Macy,  Westchester  Newspa-  this  case  when  the  reporters  in  1^ 
pers,  now  director  of  the  News  Divi-  Africa  took  it  upon  thems^ji  u 
sion  of  the  War  Department  Bureau  withhold  the  story.  Mr.  Jones  saU 
of  Public  Relations;  E.  D.  Corson,  that  “rule  one  should  be  the  report), 
publisher  of  the  Lockport  Union-Sun  gets  the  news  and  the  editor  then  ds. 
an  FM  broadcasting  and  Journal;  E.  M.  Waterbiuy,  pub-  cides  what  to  do  with  it.” 

.  ’  -  '  ”  Usher  of  the  Oswego  Palladium-  Arthur  Hodges,  editor  of  the  Nam. 

on  costs  of  construction  and  Times;  Henry  M.  James,  editor  of  the  Daily  Review,  talked  on  the  editornl 

Hudson  Star;  and  James  E.  Stiles,  page  and  post-war  planning  and  stated 
publisher  of  the  Nassau  County  Re-  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  editoo 
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ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19 — ^The  Asso-  to  apply  for 
dated  Press  case  is  the  greatest  license  after  a  report  by  Mr.  Archi- 

challenge  to  the  newspaper  publish-  bald  _ _ 

ers  of  America  since  the  Sedition  Acts  operation. 

were  passed,”  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Also,  many  of  those  present  stated 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Timas,  told  the  they  had  successfully  sold  Victory 
New  York  State  Publishers  Associa-  Elditions  for  publication  when  Ger- 
tion  here  this  morning.  many  is  knocked  out  of  the  wai'.  Re- 

Addressing  the  quadrennial  meet-  garding  War  Bond  advertising,  the 
ing  of  the  Association,  held  in  coUa-  concensus  was  that  it  is  as  easy  now 
boration  with  The  Associated  DaUies  to  get  local  sponsorship  for  the  ads 
and  the  New  York  Society  of  News-  as  it  was  in  the  3rd  War  Loan. 

^per  Editors  at  the  DeWitt  Clinton  (Ue  opening  session  Tuesday, 

Hotel,  Mr.  Fmnegan  stated  that  Frank  Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Gan- 
neither  newspapermen  nor  their  nett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  gave  a 
lawyers  have  ever  told  the  courts  dramatic  account  of  his  recent  visit  to 
a^m  the  histoncal  background  of  England.  Stating  the  channel  inva- 
me  free  press  and  that  adverse  court  sion  will  be  the  most  costly  operation 
dei^ions  are  the  publishers’  own  in  history,  Mr.  Gannett  said  he  was 

,  fearful  the  people  of  this  country  are 

It  IS  our  own  job  to  tell  the  courts  inclined  not  to  take  the  war  seriously, 
and  toe  people  ateut  ^  ba^-  He  concluded  that  Russia  will 
ground,  he  wd.  We  should  edu-  emerge  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in 
cate  toe  pubhc,  right  up  to  toe  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  that  fre^om  of  toe  - j - *■  1*  -  ■  ■ - ^ 

press  is  a  right  that  no  one  can  take  S  ?  1  i  -  ; "  I 

away.”  '  ! 

Coagratulata  AP  Board 

Following  Mr.  Finnegan’s  discussion  ^  j 

of  toe  AP  case,  toe  Association 

adopted  a  resolution  congratulating  7  '  "  !  Jri. 

the  board  of  directors  of  toe  Asso-  r 

dated  Press  in  their  decision  to  ap- 
peal  to  toe  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Fin- 
negan  referred  to  toe  case  as  an 
attempt  control  toe  press  under 

the  trade  laws  toe  country.  “Never 
before  our  courts  given  a 

sion  affecting  toe  judgment  of  editors 
and  writers  what  they  may 
print,”  he  stated. 

Anticipating  more  favorable  treat-  ^ 

at  the  hands  of  toe  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Finnegan  conduded: 

has  never  been  a  Supreme  Outgoing  pr.tid.nt  of  the  New  York  Stef. 

Court  m  our  history  that  has  been  Publi.h.r*  Association  Wallace  Odell, 
more  zealous  m  its  protection  of  Tarrytown  News,  left,  shaking  hands  with 
human  rights.”  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  associ- 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of  toe  ation,  Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  Times-Union  and  a  newspa-  Albany  Timas-Union. 

perman  for  29  years,  is  toe  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  He  was  elected  1^®  world — ^potentially  toe  greatest 
to  succeed  Wallace  Odell  of  the  power — and  that  Russia  is  going  to 
Tarrytown  News  at  toe  annual  elec-  have  her  way  at  toe  peace  table.  Mr. 
tion  last  night  in  connection  with  toe  Gannett  obsd^ed  that  toe  boys  over¬ 
annual  dinner.  seas  want  more  news  from  home  and 

Other  officers  elected  were:  vice-  he  asked  toe  publishers  to  see  that 
president,  Arthur  P.  Irving,  vice-  they  get  it.  He  also  asked  toe  news- 
president  and  general  manager  of  toe  papermen  to  do  their  part  in  bring- 
Glens  Falls  Times  and  Post-Star;  sec-  ing  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
retary-treasurer,  J.  David  Hogue,  tween  nations  to  insure  that  such  a  still  must  not  stray  from  toe  facts  of 

publisher  and  general  manager  of  war  must  never  occur  again.  the  story.  He  read  numerous  heads 

the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  Correspoadeats  Speak  mentioned  facts  not  actually  in 

Mr.  Archibald,  who  has  occupied  At  toe  limcheon  Tuesdav  member  stonM  nimCT  them.  , 

his  nrosont  nnsition  sino<.  iq?»  w*.nt  1,1-  u  „  Rudolph  Chamberlain,  editorial 

nis  present  posiaon  smce  went  publishers,  their  wives  and  guests  _ _ 

to  Albany  from  New  York  City  where  heard  two  war  correspondents  relate  ^  tniiroH  on  “Pr«»«a»rv;nv  Nowsnn 
he  was  connected  with  the  Hearst  their  experiences  in  toe  European  and 
general  orgwiization.  Previous  to  that  South  Pacific  toeatere  of  w«.  Bob  ^ 

time  he  was  with  the  Omaha  World-  Considine,  International  News  Serv-  ^  Restrictions.  He  advi^ 

Herald,  the  Omaha  Bee-News  and  ice,  asked  toe  newspapers  “to  keep 

the  New  Yo^  Jourtial-Amencan.  America  the  kind  of  place  our  boys  ever  before, 

loHrest  to  PM  are  fighting  to  come  back  to.’  He 

Ar  OlVA  if  f/\ 


trying  to  do  toe  right  thing  for  the 
people  and  toe  community,”  he  said. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  publidan 
were  taken  in  buses  to  Schenectady  a 
guests  of  General  Electric  to  vievi 
demonstration  of  television. 

On  Monday,  W.  Allan  Underbill 
publisher  of  the  Coming  £veiiM| 
Leader,  was  elected  president  of  thi 
Associated  Dailies  of  New  Yoto.  I 
S.  Tuttle,  of  toe  Oneida  Dispatch,m 
elected  vice-president,  and  Louis  C 
Buisch,  Homell  Tribune,  was  naiai 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Bloomington  Pantograph 
Stresses  “Steady”  Market 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

the  flood  of  advertising  that  has 
overflowed  newsprint  carrying  ca- 
oadty  in  metropolitan  centers  and  in- 
markets,  a  serious  problem 
has  been  confronting  many  newspapers 
in  small,  non-industrial  cities.  So 
much  attention  has  been  concentrated 
on  humming,  war-activity  markets 
th»t  the  smaller  cities  have  frequently 
been  neglected  by  advertisers.  This 
means  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
moderate-size  newspaper  has  not  been 
holding  its  own. 

At  first  glance  this  situation  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  those  acts  of  God 
about  which  nothing  can  be  done  ex¬ 
cept  to  bewail  the  fate  that  made 
ihings  turn  out  that  way.  On  second 
^ce,  however— particularly  if  it  is 
a  progressive  and  intelligent  glance — 
there  is  a  great  deal  which  the  small- 
dty  newspaper  can  do  to  take  its  case 
forcefully  to  the  advertiser.  This  is 
not  just  gratuitous  theorizing  on  the 
part  of  a  kibitzer  in  New  York. 

The  Bloomington  Plan 
The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph 
has  attacked  this  very  problem  with 
an  imagination  and  enterprise  which 
ought  to  pay  dividends,  even  against 
the  competition  of  booming  war  cen¬ 
ters. 

The  Pantagraph  has  a  circulation  of 
more  than  27,000  and  is  located  in  a 
temtory  whose  wealth  springs  from 
both  industry  and  agriculture.  William 
H.  Kinsall,  of  Kane  Advertising,  which 
works  with  the  Pantagraph,  writes 
us  that  after  “thorough  and  searching 
analysis,  the  Pantagraph  believes  that 
through  advertising  it  can  convince 
a  greeter  number  of  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  invest  a  great  share  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  in  a  market 
that’s  neither  up  nor  down  but  always 
good.” 

Accordingly,  the  Pantagraph  has 
launched  a  1944  direct  mail  series  to 
state  its  case.  The  first,  received  this 
week,  has  a  cartoon  illustration  on  the 
cover  of  the  Farm  Dollar  and  the  War 
Plant  Dollar  with  the  challenge,  “Can 
You  Tell  the  Difference?”  Copy  de¬ 
velops  the  point  that  booming  payrolls 
in  war  centers  are  being  matched  by 
increases  in  farm  production  and  farm 
cash  incomes.  TTie  Pantagraph,  it 
further  states,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
farm  territory  which  benefits  from 
this  upward  trend. 

Other  Pieces  Plaened 
No  amateur  at  promotion,  the  Panta- 
giaph  is  not  putting  the  entire  load 
of  its  story  on  a  single  mailing  piece. 
Others  will  follow  throughout  the  year. 
On^  “Are  You  Doing  Business  in  a 
Trailer?”  contrasts  the  “permanent, 
above  -  average  Pantagraph  Land 
J^ket  year  in  and  year  out  with  the 
ooootime  center.” 

Another  raises  the  question,  “Will 
I  Be  Ghost  Dollars  in  194x?”  This 
■oonstrates  that  advertising  dollars 
■7**1*4  in  Pantagraph  Land  today 
*iii  pay  dividends  next  year  and  the 
jwr  after  because  this  is  a  market 
■tkored  in  the  soil.” 

dkect  mail  keys  in  with  a  trade 
Plication  campaign  launched  in 
*|P^ber  and  s^eduled  to  continue 
■raughout  1944  ...  a  balanced  well- 
graded  promotion  program. 

You  are  undoubtedly  tired  of  hear- 
us  continually  preach  on  the  sub- 
jra  of  the  joint  ressponsibility  of 
rawspapers  but  this  progressive  ex- 
**Pl*  of  the  Bloomington  Pantagraph 
jrajides  a  text  too  good  to  overlook. 
ra*11  preach — but  briefly! 


After  agencies  and  advertisers  have 
been  exposed  to  the  Pantagraph  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
many  of  them  will  presumably  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it,  because  it  is  a  good 
campaign.  And  Bloomington  will  be 
the  beneficiary. 

But  suppose  that  not  one,  but  a 
dozen  or  two  dozen  or  50  smaller-city 
newspapers  were  tackling  this  common 
problem  in  a  similar  way.  The  pro¬ 
motional  pressure  would  be  magnified 
tremendously — enough  to  give  agencies 
and  advertisers  a  new  and  broader 
conception  of  the  rightful  place  of  the 
small-city  newspaper  in  their  plans. 

In  chorus,  the  newspaper  voices 
would  be  loud  enough  and  insistent 
enough  to  make  a  major  impression 
on  ^ace  buying  minds.  If  this  poten¬ 
tial  promotional  power  were  ever  co¬ 
ordinated,  no  other  medium  could  ever 
match  it. 

Small-Town  Markets 

TIME  WAS,  and  not  such  a  long  time 

ago  at  that,  when  we  would  have 
hooted  at  the  idea  of  market  promo¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  places  with  popula¬ 
tions  of  1,770  or  3,550  or  4,321.  What 
could  they  possibly  say  of  interest  to 
advertisers? 

Individually  not  much,  perhaps.  But 
grouped  regionally  with  other  markets 
outside  the  metropolitan  orbits,  there 
is  plenty  of  interest  and  value  for 
them  to  say.  Three  such  groups  are 
currently  saying  it  in  attractive  market 
folders  which  will  get  into  media  files 
and  will  be  well  read  before  they  are 
filed. 

They  have  been  issued  by  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Dailies  Group  (18  sub-metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspapers  points),  the 
Mississippi  Dailies  Group  (eight  news¬ 
papers)  and  the  Mid-South  Dailies 
(nine  newspapers  in  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Alabama). 

Daniel  Webster  said  it:  “In  Union 
there  is  strength.” 

"Greatest  Show" 

EUGENE  MEYER,  publisher  of  the 

Washington,  (D.  C.)  Post,  had  an 
idea.  The  idea  was  to  bring  the  Army 
to  the  public,  so  that  America  could 
see  what  its  money  in  War  Bonds  was 
buying  for  its  soldiers  and  how  that 
equipment  looked  in  action. 

The  result — a  tremendous  Army 
show  covering  21  acres  at  the  foot  of 
Washington  Monument,  and  attend¬ 
ance  of  1,724,000  and  a  big  boost  for 
War  Bond  Sales  in  Washington. 

A  pictorial  record  of  the  “biggest 
thing  that  ever  happened  in  Washing¬ 
ton”  has  been  issued  by  the  Post.  It 
is  a  remarkable,  graphic  job  and 
worthy  of  the  event  it  commemorates. 

In  the  Moil 

THE  Boston  Post  announces  “a  new 

all-time  record  for  advertising  gains 
in  Boston”  in  a  simple,  four-page 
folder. 

“Is  Oiur  Face  Red!”  exclaimed  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Newspapers  in  a 
folder  deploring  the  fact  that  after 
selling  the  idea  of  increased  adver¬ 
tising  space  for  years,  they  now  have 
to  cut  linage.  “Don’t  blame  xis — ^blame 
Adolph,”  they  explain.  The  folder 
closes  with  a  constructive  note,  urging 
merchants  to  continue  advertising, 
using  reduced  space  intelligently  to 
keep  their  franchises  with  the  public 
alive  until  after  the  war. 


140  ^Outposts' 
That  Help 
Food  Fight  for 
Freedom 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  job  of  feed¬ 
ing  America  at  war  this  year  is  more  challeng¬ 
ing  than  ever.  The  goal  is  higher.  The  ob- 
Stacies  are  greater. 

One  of  the  major  agencies  that  will  work 
unstintingly  at  this  job,  in  cooperation  with 
the  farmers  of  America,  is  the  A.  &  P.  system 
of  field  and  terminal  offices  throughout  the 
United  States — 140  of  them  in  the  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  field  alone. 

Into  these  offices  flows  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  about  market  conditions,  crop  outlook, 
and  consumer  preferences — the  daily  facts  es¬ 
sential  to  producer  and  distributor.  Through 
these  offices,  thousands  of  producers  send  their 
food  to  millions  of  consumers.  Because  of 
these  offices  more  food  is  purchased  and  moved 
efficiently  into  consumption — with  a  dramatic 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  cost. 

Every  American  knows  that  food  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  weapons  of  battle.  The  more 
efficiently  it  is  distributed,  the  more  effectively 
it  fights  for  freedom.  That  is  why  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  A.  &  P.  organization — from  our 
field  offices  through  our  factories,  warehouses 
and  stores — is  pledged  to  keep  on  doing  the 
most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution  in 
America. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Syndicates  Report  ’43 
An  Outstanding  Year 


THE  year  1943  wa*  “the  greatest  yet,” 

“a  very  good  year,”  “a  far  better 
year  than  expect^”  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  managers  of  the  newspaper 
feature  syndicates  in  a  survey  this 
week  by  EoiToa  &  Pububher.  Despite 
newsprint  restrictions  and  manpower 
problems,  they  found  that  features 
stood  up  remarkably  well  imder  war¬ 
time  pressures. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
comics,  which  have  been  found  in 
survey  after  survey  to  have  the 
greatest  reader  appeal,  were  the 
hardiest  campaigners,  holding  on  while 
news  columns  and  space  for  other  fea- 
tiues  were  cut  to  the  bone. 

1944  Looks  Good 

As  for  1944,  all  the  syndicates  look 
forward  to  a  good  year,  unless  further 
drastic  newsprint  cuts  interfere. 

J.  V.  Connolly,  of  Kntc  Features, 
said  that  1943  was  the  best  year  in 
his  syndicate’s  history,  and  that,  even 
thou^  the  current  year  may  see 
further  retrenchments,  features  will 
ludd. 

“It  has  been  our  experience,”  said 
Mr.  Connolly,  “that  newspapers  find 
the  best  usage  for  what  little  space 
they  have  available  after  the  essentials 
are  taken  care  of  in  comics.  Comics 
get  90  to  95  per  cent  of  reader  traffic. 
A  good  column  gets  only  about  50  per 
cent  Instead  of  cutting  down  on 
features,  many  newspapers  have  been 
buying  more  of  them,  in  order  to  justi¬ 
fy  raises  in  price. 

“We  haven’t  foimd  it  necessary  to 
cut  out  any  of  our  features  because 
of  the  war.  As  always,  we  drop  fea¬ 
tures  only  when  we  find  they  have  no 
carrying  power,  regardless  of  other 
conditions. 

“Our  features  never  get  out  of  the 
experimental  stage.  In  regard  to  re¬ 
cent  trends,  we  have  foimd  that  in 
both  news  and  features  readers  want 
complete  information,  that  they  are 
tired  of  radio  coverage.  They  want 
research  and  background  information 
in  politics  and  every  other  field.” 

George  Carlin,  general  manager  of 
Untted  Features,  reported  that  there, 
too.  1943  was  the  biggest  year  so 
far.  And,  he  looks  for  good  volume 
in  1944,  at  least  for  the  top  features. 

“Undoubtedly,  if  peace  comes  in  Eu¬ 
rope  this  year,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  end  of  the  newsprint  shortage, 
there  will  be  a  decided  boom  in  the 
simdicates,”  said  Mr.  Carlin.  “But 
Tm  making  no  predictions  about  the 
war. 

Dropped  Seaio  Peofaret 

“I  doubt  whether  the  feature  syndi¬ 
cates  can  go  much  further  in  conden¬ 
sation.  'Ae  4-column  comic  strip, 
which  is  now  almost  universal,  is 
about  the  irreducible  minimum.  I 
imagine  that  when  the  space  problem 
eases,  the  newspapers  will  want  more 
of  it  for  comics  to  provide  greater 
legibility  and  better  reproduction. 

“We  have  had  to  eliminate  some 
features,  such  as  fashions,  beauty,  and 
advice  to  the  lovelorn,  but  the  comics 
and  the  top  colunmists  will  stay.  Ihe 
newspapers  have  found  them  essen¬ 
tial.  If  a  featiire  is  good,  it’s  good  at 
all  times.  I  haven’t  seen  any  marked 
changes  in  features  generally,  except 
in  format  The  content  is  much  as 
it  was,  changing  with  the  times,  as  it 
has  in  this  war  period  to  a  certain 
extent  and  as  it  will  after  the  war. 
But,  ffiere  are  no  substantial  new 
trends  apparent  now.” 

Still  another  feature  service  that 
had  its  greatest  volume  in  1943  is  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Henry  P.  Martin,  Jr., 
manager. 

“In  spite  of  newsprint  restrictions,” 
said  Mr.  Martin,  “and  severe  person¬ 
nel  problems  due  to  the  war,  we  have 
maintained  our  volume.  We  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  meet  further  newsprint 
curtailment  by  editing  our  features 
more  closely,  cutting  ^>ace  require¬ 
ments  both  in  mat  and  text  features. 
Features  which  perform  a  vital  serv¬ 
ice,  particularly  in  the  women’s  field 
are  building  their  lists  of  subscribing 
newspapers  and  do  not  seem  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  wartime  situation. 

“This  is  particularly  true  of  features 
such  as  ‘Your  Baby  and  Mine,’  by 
Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred  and  ‘Why  Grow 
Old,’  by  Josephine  Lowman.  Panel 
features  such  as  Ed  Reed’s  ‘Off  the 
Record’  seem  more  important  than 
ever  to  newspapers  today.  .  .  .  Strong 
features  will  increase  their  relative 
strength  during  1944,  and  we  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  good  year.” 

Sees  Boom  with  '44  Peace 

Charles  V.  McAdam,  of  the  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  reported  that  1943 
was  as  good  a  year  as  the  syndicate 
has  ever  had  in  its  history.  He  said 
his  feature  service  has  always  found 
that  headline  names  have  great  reader 
appeal,  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
provide  columns  by  them  for  the 
newspapers.  Writers  of  the  Major  de 
Seversky  type,  authoritative  and  well- 
publiciz^,  he  said,  have  special  ap¬ 
peal. 

“The  comic  strips,”  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Adam,  “are  here  to  stay.  We  have  had 
to  condense  them,  as  we  have  col¬ 
umns,  Sunday  pages,  and  all  the  other 
features  along  the  line.  Although  the 
latest  newsprint  order  may  present 
some  difficulties,  we  expect  1944  to  be 
a  good  year.  If  peace  comes  in  Eurox>e 
this  year,  there  will  definitely  be  a 
splurge  in  the  syndicate  field.  As  soon 
as  Germany  is  defeated,  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  paper  is  again  available,  we’ll 
go  back  pretty  nearly  to  normal. 

“As  for  new  features,  if  they’re  good 
we  will  use  them.  However,  they  will 
have  to  be  so  outstanding  that  the 
newspapers  will  want  to  make  room 
for  them.” 

[This  is  the  first  of  two  reports. 
The  second  will  appear  Feb.  5.] 

The  Professor  Approves 

ADD  to  your  list  of  comic  addicts 

among  the  intelligentsia  the  name 
of  John  Theobald,  English  instructor 
at  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Not  only  does  he  like  to  read  them 
himself,  but  he  even  uses  them  in  his 
classes.  His  favorite  strips  are  King 
Features  Syndicate’s  “Blondie,”  by 
Chic  Young,  and  A1  Capp’s  United 
Features  strip,  “LiT  Abner.” 

In  an  interview  appearing  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  college’s  alumni 
bulletin,  Theobald  said:  “In  Li’l  Abner 
we  see  a  wide  range  of  American 
character  depicted  with  skill  and  dash. 
I  think  A1  Capp  is  a  genius.”  Capp’s 
work,  he  declared,  reminds  him  of 
that  of  Daumier,  19th  century  French 
artist,  and  the  18th  century  English 
genre  painter,  Hogarth. 

He  sees  “Blondie”  as  a  true  picture 
of  American  home  life,  having  special 
appeal  for  married  comic  fans,  who 
see  good  reproductions  of  themselves 
in  the  “Blondie”  characters. 

Drawings  from  Battlefronts 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  has 

for  release  beginning  Jan.  23  a  series 
of  eye-witness  sketches  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  by  Gilbert  Bundy.  As  an 
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accredited  war  correspondent,  Bundy 
has  covered  Wake  Island,  Tarawa,  and 
other  Pacific  fronts,  where  he  saw  the 
battle  action  and  shipboard  scenes  that 
make  up  his  series.  Among  his  sub¬ 
jects  are  a  burial  at  sea,  Jap  prison¬ 
ers,  Marines  advancing  along  a  cause¬ 
way  at  Tarawa,  etc. 

The  releases  will  consist  of  four  to 
seven  subjects,  for  use  as  Simday 
spreads  or  as  individual  illustrations 
during  the  week. 

Coming  Features  at  NEA 

NEA  SEIRVICE  will  have  for  release 

soon  a  12-part  series  on  Home  Gar¬ 
dening  written  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  be  followed  by  a  daily 
gardening  column  during  the  spring 
planting  season. 

Mary  Beard,  R.  N.,  an  authority  on 
nursing  and  director  of  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Service,  is  writing  a  series 
entitled  “The  Home  Nurse”  for  NEA, 
with  the  first  release  scheduled  for 
Feb.  4. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Fourth  War 
Loan  drive  and  the  current  anti-infla¬ 
tion  campaign,  NEA  has  already  re¬ 
leased  the  first  of  a  versified  cartoon- 
limerick  series  called  “Help  the  Na¬ 
tion  Fight  Inflation,”  by  the  artist 
Herb  Roth  and  the  poet-reporter  Ber- 
ton  Braley. 

For  February  release,  NEA  has  a 
series  of  12  articles  on  “Mr.  Average 
American’s  Income  Tax  Problems,”  by 
S.  Burton  Heath,  the  S3mdicate’s  edi¬ 
torialist  and  tax  expert. 

Easing  the  Biuden 

OTHER  syndicates  are  coming  to  the 

rescue  of  the  harried  and  sweating 
income  tax  computer.  AP  Features 
has  a  booklet  of  text  and  cartoons 
written  by  Alexander  George  of  its 
Washington  staff.  It  is  available  as  a 
16-page  half-tabloid-size  booklet  on 
newsprint,  and  as  text  mats  .  .  .  Kino 
Features  has  a  series  prepared  by 
Prentice-Hall,  which  will  rim  from 
Feb.  14  to  Feb.  26. 

Cartoonists  Help  Bond  Drive 

OUR  Chicago  correspondent  reports 

that  cartoonists  there  put  on  a 
splendid  Cartoon  Carnival  last  week 
to  set  the  Fourth  War  Loan  rolling. 
All  five  newspapers  cooperated  with 
the  War  Finance  Committee  in  stag¬ 
ing  the  5-day  event,  each  having  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  one  day’s  program. 
Included  were  exhibits  and  drawing 
demonstrations  by  top  cartoonists,  hu¬ 
morous  skits,  music  by  “name”  bands, 
etc.  Admission  was  free,  but  many 
of  the  spectators  bought  bonds. 


Press-Radio  Groupl 
Hcrils  FCC  Ruling  I 
On  Ownership  I 

Colls  on  Congress  to  q 
Set  Up  Clear  Poliq^  ,  . , 
License  Moves  Expected  I 

The  decision  of  the  Federal  Coq.  I 
munications  Commission  to  take  aoB 
stand  regarding  joint  ownership  of  I 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  (E.4P  I 
Jan.  15,  page  13)  was  welcomed  lot  I 
week  by  the  Steering  Committee  of  I 
the  Newspaper  Radio  Committee  a  I 
a  justification  of  the  clean  record  of  E 
newspapers  as  radio  station  operatoti  U 
After  a  meeting  of  the  group  fori 
discussion  of  the  FCC  action,  the  fol.  | 
lowing  statement  was  issued:  I 

“The  Newspaper  Radio  Cominitfee|| 
welcomes  the  dismissal  of  the  pn-  I 
ceedings  involving  newspapers  fa  | 
radio.  It  has  always  contended  thn  1 
the  entire  question  was  within  the  ■; 
province  of  Congress  rather  than  the  ^ 
Federal  Communications  Commissfae  f 
and  it,  therefore,  approves  whofa-  S 
heartedly  the  action  of  the  Commfa-  ^ 
sion  in  dimissing  Order  79  and  78A,  S 
discriminating  against  newspaper  o«m.  I 
ership.  I 

“The  record  of  newspapers  in  the 
field  of  radio  was  subjected  to  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  of  testimony  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  exhibits  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  newspapers  in  radio  wen 
presented  during  the  extended  heu- 
ings.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
a  source  of  priSe  fo  the  Newspape 
Radio  Committee  that  the  record  of 
newspaper  men  as  radio  operators  wis  | 
such  as  to  justify  the  action  taken  b;  1 
the  FCC. 

“The  Commission  has  soundly  re-  | 
Trained  from  making  any  deciskn  j 
adverse  to  newspaper  ownership.  How-  | 
ever,  the  Newspaper  Radio  Commit-  t 
tee’s  position  as  to  the  need  for  I 
clarifying  legislation  by  the  Congress  | 
with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  | 
Commission  remains  unchanged.”  | 
It  is  expected  that  many  newspapers  j 
will  now  submit  license  applicatioK 
for  frequency  modulation  statioot 
which  they  have  been  holding  ol 
pending  an  FCC  statement  of  p^ 
Among  the  first  was  the  New  YoHi 
Times,  which  filed  Jan.  18  for  an  FM 
station  with  coverage  of  8,250  square 
miles. 

PENNA.  DAILY  SOLD 


Personals  and  Notes 
AP  FEATURES  has  released  a  special 
pre-invasion  page  of  maps,  illustra¬ 
tions,  sidelights,  and  background  in¬ 
formation  on  invasion  chi^s,  for  use 
now  and  to  back  up  news  of  the  attack 
on  Western  Europe  when  it  comes. 
.  .  .  King  Features  has  added  two 
more  best-sellers  to  its  list  of  serial¬ 
ized  books.  Starting  Jan.  31  is  “A 
Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn,”  by  Betty 
Smith,  illustrated  by  William  Meade 
Prince,  and  to  be  released  over  a  5- 
week  period,  beginning  March  6,  is 
Gene  Fowler’s  biography  of  John  Bar¬ 
rymore,  “Goodnight,  Sweet  Prince,” 
which  will  also  be  illustrated.  .  .  . 
Tom  Wolf,  NEA’s  European  manager, 
has  returned  to  his  London  post  after 
three  months  at  the  Mediterranean 
fronts.  .  .  .  The  Hollsnvood  scene  is 
now  being  covered  for  King  Features 
by  Nat  Dallinger,  free-lance  photog¬ 
rapher.  His  work  is  sent  out  in  photo 
print  and  mat  form.  .  .  .  NEA’s  former 
Paris  fashion  editor.  Rosette  Har¬ 
grove,  now  London  correspondent,  is 
on  her  way  to  the  U.  S.  as  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  guest.  She  will  make  a  lecture 
tour  for  NEA  client  papers. 


Charles  M.  Meredith,  of  Quake- 
town,  Pa.,  publisher  of  the  Quaker' 
town  Free  Press,  has  purcha^  tk 
Bangor  Daily  News  from  the  Evenfaj 
Post  Company. 
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Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


TliereV  a  general  feeling  that  it’s  time  to  overhaul  the  cash 
register  and  to  dust  off  vacant  shelves  in  anticipation  of  re¬ 
newed  production  of  badly  needed  consumer  goods. 

But  whose  goods  will  «»ccupy  those  shelves? 

Whose  goods  will  move  off  those  shelves? 

The  answer,  we  think,  is  that  the  products  the  dealer  will 
want — that  he  can  sell — are  the  products  the  manufacturer  i» 
selling  now, 

'Phis  is  the  time  for  the  kind  of  "'pre-production  selling’’ — 
the  building  of  prestige  and  acceptaiiee — that  can  put  the 
old  cash  register  to  work  for  you. 

And  the  bt^st  place  to  do  this  pre-prodnction  selling  job  is 
in  the  local  newspapers  of  Pennsylvania. 

There’s  no  trick  to  it.  Just  follow  these  simple  rules. 

Use  newspapers  regularly 
Use  newspaper-type  copy 
Merchandise  your  advertising 
Use  newspapers'  staffs 
Use  all  the  newspapers 

.\ny  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with 
your  plans. 
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Reorientation  of  Men 
After  Peace  Studied 

Journalism  Educators  See  It  as  First 
Responsibility  . . .  Women's  Place  Also  a  Topic 
At  Meetings  in  Chicago  Jon.  14-15 


POST-WAR  planning,  including  spe¬ 
cial  orientation  courses  for  returning 
service  men  seeking  to  complete  their 
education  for  journalism  and  the 
likely  place  of  women  graduates  in  the 
joiumalistic  field  after  the  war,  were 
among  the  major  topics  of  discussion 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Coimcil  on  Professional  Education  for 
Journalism,  held  in  Chicago,  Jan.  15. 

The  Council’s  meeting  followed  the 
annual  conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  at  the  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Jan.  14.  The  AASDJ  members 
devoted  a  part  of  their  meeting  to 
journalism  school  teaching  problems 
and  heard  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chi- 
cago  Times  editor,  discuss  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  anti-trust  suit  in  the  light 
of  the  lower  court’s  final  judgment 
They  were  guests  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
at  a  dinner  at  which  Silliman  Elvans, 
Sim  publisher,  and  E.  Z.  Dimitman, 
executive  editor,  were  the  speakers. 

Carter  Reelected 

Richard  P.  Carter,  associate  editor 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News,  was  reelected  president 
of  the  National  Council,  along  with 
David  W.  Howe,  Burlington  (Vt) 
Free  Press,  vice-president;  and  Dean 
Kenneth  R  Olson,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Medill  School  of  Joiunalism, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Fredrick  S.  Siebert,  University  of 
Illinois,  was  chosen  president  of 
AASDJ  for  1944  by  a  mail  ballot  of 
the  entire  membership.  Marvin  G. 
Osborn,  Louisiana  State  University, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  Nor- 
val  Neil  Luxon,  Ohio  State  University, 
was  reelected  secretary  -  treasimer. 
Elected  to  the  council  on  education 
for  journalism  were  Eric  W.  Allen, 
University  of  Oregon;  Charles  R 
Rogers,  Iowa  State;  and  James  E.  Pol¬ 
lard  Ohio  State.  Named  to  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Research  in  Journalism  were 
Rali^  O.  Nafziger,  University  of  EQn- 
nesota;  Frank  Luther  Mott,  University 
of  MisMuri;  Chilton  R.  Bu^,  Stanford 
University;  and  Marcus  M.  Wilkerson, 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Dr.  Bush,  retiring  AASDJ  president, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  skeletonized 
wartime  conference  and  John  R 
Stempel,  Indiana  University,  retiring 
vice-president,  presided.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  did  not  hold  a  meeting  and  a 
mail  ballot  is  being  conducted  for 
new  AATJ  officers. 

Wayaiack  Nooied 

The  Council  chose  as  topic  for  the 
1944-45  monograph  competition,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the 
Coimcil,  “The  Public’s  Respimsibility 
in  Maintaining  Freedom  of  ^e  Press.” 
W.  W.  Waymack,  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune  editor,  was  named  as  judge 
of  the  1943-44  competiton  in  whidi 
journalism  students  submit  mono¬ 
graphs,  competing  for  the  $500  first 
prize  and  the  ANPA  gold  medal. 

With  satisfactory  results  reported 
from  the  replacemoit  pool  plan  to  re¬ 
cruit  wixnen  to  fill  wartime  job  vacan¬ 
cies  on  newspapers,  and  the  emer¬ 
gency  short  courses  offered  by  schools 
of  journalism  to  meet  wartime  needs, 
the  Council  members  indicated  an 
apparent  tapering  off  in  the  activities 
and  programs  of  both  measures. 


To  get  publisher  reaction  to  post¬ 
war  employment  of  women,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  made  a  cross-section  survey  among 
ANPA,  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
and  Southern  Newspaper  Publisher 
Association  members,  obtaining  66  re¬ 
plies  from  30  states,  including  news¬ 
papers  up  to  400,000  circulation,  with 
the  majority  from  dailies  under  50,000. 

‘Die  letten  revealed,  in  general,  an 
appreciation  of  the  work  that  women 
employes  have  done  in  taking  the 
place  of  men  during  the  war.  Many 
publishers  feel  that  women  have 
proved  their  worth  on  newspapers, 
with  the  result  that  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  women  will  likely  be  employed 
on  newspapers  after  this  war  than  was 
the  case  before.  Only  a  few  publish¬ 
ers  reported  that  their  experiences 
widi  women  employes  have  been  dis¬ 
appointing.  All  publishers  pointed  out, 
however,  that  their  first  obligation  is 
to  their  retmming  service  men.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  digest  of  the  survey  by 
groups: 

“The  first  and  smallest  group  repre¬ 
senting  4.5%  of  the  publishers  reply¬ 
ing,  has  been  so  impressed  with  the 
competence  of  women  that  they  hope 
to  retain  all  of  their  present  women 
employes  who  wish  to  continue  work¬ 
ing  for  them  when  the  war  is  over. 
These  publishers  recognize  their  ob¬ 
ligation  to  former  staff  men  who  have 
been  in  service  and  say  that  positions 
will  be  waiting  for  them  but  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
men  will  not  return  or  will  not  wish 
to  continue  in  newspaper  work.  ’They 
believe  also  that  increases  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage  in  an  expanding  post-war 
economy  will  enable  them  to  expand 
their  staffs.  Thus  they  believe  that 
they  can  absorb  most  of  their  present 
women  employes  who  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  they  say  that  both  men  and 
women  will  be  placed  in  old  or 
new  jobs  on  the  b^is  of  capacity  and 
fitness. 

Mea  letter  Execetives 

“Tlie  second  group  representing 
19.7%  of  the  publishers  replying,  feel 
that  while  women  have  worked  out 
very  well  men  do  better  in  executive 
positions  in  the  newsroom,  on  copy- 
desks,  on  city  hall,  federal  and  police 
runs  and  on  certain  types  of  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts.  On  some  other  runs, 
however,  they  say  that  women  have 
proved  themselves  as  competent  if 
not  more  competent  than  men.  They 
are  holding  places  for  all  their  service 
men  who  wish  to  return  but  they  ex¬ 
pect  that  after  the  war,  following  a 
period  of  adjustment,  women  will 
make  up  half  of  their  news  staffs. 
And  they  say  that  when  it  comes  to 
a  choice  betwen  a  mediocre  man  and 
a  first  quality  woman,  the  woman  will 
get  the  call.  Tliis  group  anticipates 
that  a  number  of  their  women  em¬ 
ployes  will  retire  through  marriage 
but  expects  to  keep  50%  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  women  staff  m«nbers. 

“The  third  and  largest  group  repre¬ 
senting  48.4%  of  the  publishers  re¬ 
plying,  feel  that  their  first  obligation 
is  to  their  returning  service  men,  but 
that  the  girls  have  done  a  good  job 
not  <mly  in  the  newsroom  but  in  pho¬ 
tography  and  advertising.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  girl  who  wishes  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  who  can  deliver  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  men  should  be  retained 
and  that  every  ^ort  should  be  made 
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to  find  a  place  for  her  if  this  is  pos¬ 
sible.  They  prefer  men  for  certain 
newspaper  jobs  and  say  that  where 
there  are  two  persons  of  equal  ability 
the  man  would  get  the  choice.  They 
believe,  however,  that  more  jobs  will 
be  open  to  women  after  the  war.  They 
expect  that  many  of  their  present  wo¬ 
men  employes  who  are  wives  of  ser¬ 
vice  men  will  retire  when  the  men 
come  back  but  they  expect  that  up  to 
25%  of  the  news  staffs  may  be  made 
up  of  women  when  the  war  is  over. 

“A  fourth  group  representing  27.3% 
of  publishers  replying  say  that  while 
women  have  done  very  well  they  defi¬ 
nitely  prefer  men  of  equal  ability  for 
the  regular  news  staff  and  that  after 
the  war  they  expect  to  xise  women 
only  for  society,  women’s  pages  and 
features.  A  small  number  out  of  this 
group  representing  10.6%  of  the  total 
number  of  publishers  replying,  have 
apparently  had  disappointing  experi¬ 
ences  with  women  employes  for  they 
expect  to  replace  all  the  women  they 
have  employed  during  the  war  emer¬ 
gency  with  men.” 

Allied  Fields  Recemmeeded 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the  so- 
called  problem  of  "women  in  jour¬ 
nalism”  would  take  care  of  itself  after 
the  war.  With  many  likely  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  when  service  men  return  home, 
and  the  others  able  to  compete  for  jobs 
on  their  own  merits,  women  will  find 
their  place  in  the  journalistic  field.  It 
was  suggested,  however,  that  more  at¬ 
tention  be  given  to  the  allied  jovimal- 
istic  fields  as  possible  post-war  ave¬ 
nues  of  employment,  rather  than  train¬ 
ing  women  to  fill  newspaper  jobs  only. 

The  most  important  problem,  from 
the  standpoint  of  journalism  schools, 
is  how  to  help  orientate  the  demobil¬ 
ized  soldier  into  civilian  life  and  to 
offer  the  kind  of  accelerated  programs 
of  education  which  will  fit  such  men 
for  journalistic  work  after  the  war. 

Carles  Rogers,  Iowa  State,  report¬ 
ing  on  this  phase  of  post-war  planning, 
suggested  that  accelerated  programs 
will,  no  doubt,  have  to  continue  in 
some  form  throughout  the  transition 
period.  “There  is  going  to  be  a  de¬ 
mand,”  he  said,  “for  streamlined 
courses  until  most  of  the  older  service 
men  have  been  disposed  of.  They  will 
demand  elimination  of  pre-requisites 
even  if  there  is  no  pressure  for  vis  to 
get  them  out  of  school  to  satisfy  em¬ 
ployer  demands.  Two  essential  things 
on  which  we  ought  not  to  yield  are 

(1)  thorough  grounding  in  accurate 
reporting  and  interesting  writing  and 

(2)  a  definite  reorientation  to  civilian 
life.” 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  University  of 
Minnesota,  introduced  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  adopted  by  the  Council,  that 
colleges  and  universities  give  imme¬ 
diate  attention  to  the  problem  of  ex¬ 
pediting  the  admission  or  re-admission 
of  demobilized  servicemen  into  jour¬ 
nalism  covmws. 

James  Ford,  University  of  Montana, 
suggested  the  Council  should  be 
broadened  to  include  representatives 
from  the  allied  journalistic  fields,  in¬ 
cluding  advertising,  radio  and  the 
business  press,  in  order  to  give  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  a  wider  vmderstanding 
of  the  employment  needs  in  fields 
other  than  newspapers.  Such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Council  and  is  likely  to  form  part 
of  a  post-war  expansion  program. 

Mr.  Finnegan,  Times  editor  who  has 
offered  compelling  reasons  why  the 
AP  should  appeal  the  lower  court’s 
decision  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
told  AASDJ  members  the  historical 
significance  of  the  inherent  right  to 
preserve  integrity  of  news  copy  as  an. 
essential  part  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
In  commenting  on  the  final  decision 
of  the  court,  enjoining  AP  from  ob¬ 
serving  its  present  membership  pro¬ 
visions,  Mr.  Finnegan  warned  of  the 


dangers  of  governmental  compukto 
over  the  press. 

“The  court  has,  in  my  opinion,  writ, 
ten  a  proviso  into  the  E^rst  Amaid. 
ment,”  he  declared.  “The  AP  u  virtj. 
ally  operating  vmder  an  injunctiaa 
the  process  of  distributing  copy,  q 
Congress  ever  decides  that  toon!*  in  h 
international  commimication  ^ 
create  a  war  situation,  Congrea  cm  '  ■ 
say  ‘we  embargo  those  words  ai  mtr.  i 
chandise.” 

Mr.  Finnegan  pointed  out  that  thm 
are  two  avenues  of  appeal.  The  W 
he  said,  is  to  the  Supreme  Court  B 
the  case  should  be  lost  there,  Ap 
members  can  appeal  to  Congrea  a  to 
what  was  the  intent  of  the  Shenna 
Anti-Trust  Act. 

Charles  L.  Allen,  Northwestern,  ro- 
cent  chief  of  the  news  bureau,  Hnmf, 
tic  branch,  OWI,  told  of  many  pnb. 
lems  he  had  to  solve  while  diiectii^ 
that  department  in  Washington.  Atidi 
from  the  problem  of  getting  ne«i. 
worthy  material  to  prepare  for  n. 
lease,  the  bureau  chiefs  prindpil 
headache  came  from  personnel  pnb. 
lems,  he  said.  Although  the  nan 
bureau  has  been  described  as  the 
“heart  of  OWI,”  he  pointed  out  thg 
considerable  news  leaked  out,  wm 
given  out,  or  “planted”  by  govemmot 
agencies,  rather  than  clearing  through 
the  established  channels  set  up*  by  tbt 
news  bureau. 

O.  W.  Riegel,  Washington  and  Let; 
now  with  the  New  York  headquartn 
of  owl’s  overseas  branch,  discuasi 
that  phase  of  wartime  informatka 
service,  stressing  the  need  for  mot 
men  and  women,  with  the  neceany 
newspaper  experience,  to  go  oversea 
as  members  of  that  branch  of  OWI 

Hie  Friday  evening  dinner  given  hj 
the  Sun  featured  an  address  by  Ifr. 
Evans,  a  digest  of  which  appears  in 
EnrroR  &  Publisher  for  Jan.  15  (pig 
S3)  and  a  talk  by  Mr.  Dimitman  ni 
the  post-war  newspaper.  The  latts’i 
interesting  predictions  as  to  what  fom 
the  post-war  newspaper  will  likeb 
take  is  on  page  9  in  this  issue. 

■ 

U.  P.  Names  Dickiiison 
Australian  Manager 

Hugh  Bailie,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  annovmced  this  week  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  William  B.  Dickinson  ■ 
general  manager  for  Australia.  He 
succeeds  Brydon  Taves,  who  su 
killed  in  an  airplane  crash  while  tak¬ 
ing  off  to  observe  landing  operatioa 
at  Cape  Gloucester,  New  Britain,  Det 
26. 

Dickinson  arrived  in  Australia  i 
few  days  ago.  For  more  than  tw 
years  he  has  been  a  leading  memb* 
of  the  UP.  bureau  in  London,  writ¬ 
ing  much  of  the  important  news  fi» 
there  and  helping  to  direct  covengt 
of  the  entire  European  war  theatit 
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AGENCY  MEN  have  a  stroni* 

ly  established  habit  of  readiil 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  advertis¬ 
ing  pages.  This  high  ^eads^ 
ship  of  83.3%  figure  of  a  singls 
ad  from  a  field  survey  covering 
advertising  agency  R  &  P- 
snbscribers,  conducted  by 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant  Dean 
and  Director  of  Research 
Medill  School  of  Journalis*i 
Northwestern  University. 
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^Classified  Seen  Vital 
Hln  Proposed  Labor  Draft 

'JP  By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 


I  10 

igbt  iVD  WHEN  that  political  football, 
<*>  *^11-  national  labor  draft,  is  ruAed 

w.  the  line.  Help  Wanted  classified 
“  Srertising  is  due  to  be  at  the  short 
2  of  the  score  unless  a  strong  de- 
by  all  newspapers,  is  offered. 
Ani  too,  an  apparent  defeat  can  be 
into  a  justifiable  victory,  by 
t)ie  nation’s  press,  for  the  good  and 
wilfare  of  our  war  effort. 

Classified  advertising  is  best  known 
!for  its  Help  Wanted  classification— 
and,  rightfully  so.  Its  importance  and 
responsibility  cannot  be  minimized  or 
denied.  Primarily,  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertising  transforms  the  tmemployed 
into  wage  earners,  a  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  position  that  makes  all  other 
things  possible.  In  reality,  however, 
this  is  of  secondary  consideration  in 
these  days  of  warfare,  compared  to  its 
[power  in  the  recruitment  and  mobil- 
iisation  of  manpower — volunteer  or 
■afted. 

Classified  Seen  Factor 

I  Classified  advertising  should  be 
made  an  essential  factor  of  any  legis- 
ai,  btion  designed  to  result  in  a  labor 
ai  draft— even  though  such  a  draft  be 
gad  known  by  a  less  obnoxious  title. 

JOB  Existing  regulations,  not  legislation, 
OR  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  as 
aiy  contained  in  Regulation  7,  Govem- 
m  meat  Employment  Stabilization  Pro- 
W1  pinw,  section  907.5,  paragraph  (a), 
b;  sub-paragraph  (5)  which  controls  the 
Mr.  hire  of  “all  individuals,”  for  all  em- 
in  ployment,  “who  must  be  hired  only 
jpon  referral  by,  or  in  accordance 
M  with  arrangements  made  by  the 
Hi  United  States  Employment  Service.” 
mi  Necessary  legislation  to  legalize  this 
regulation  is  a  labor  draft — even  by 
my  other  name. 

Ihis  section  of  the  WMC  regulation 
^  been  evoked  in  the  Newark 
l(N.  J.)  area,  by  an  agreement  with 
labor  and  management  for  a  trial 
^riod  of  60  days.  It  became  effective 
ra  November  27,  1943  (E  &  P,  Dec.  11, 
cage  20).  Complete  control  of  man¬ 
power,  under  this  program,  excludes 
only  new  agricultural  employes;  part- 
workers;  an  employe  in  any  ter- 
ntory  or  possession  of  the  U.  S.,  ex- 
mt  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  a  domestic 
employe;  school  teachers  and  minors. 
1  All  employers  are  “prohibited”  from 
luring  any  full-time  workers,  without 
Rferral  by  the  WMC,  and  employes  of 
Ihe  less  essential  industries  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  draft  to  the  essential  indus¬ 
tries,  if  deemed  necessary,  by  an  es- 
fcblished  Priority  Committee,  com- 
of  labor,  management,  represen- 
Ifctives  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Mari- 
pme  Commission. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  organized 
[■abor  groups,  established  WMC  em- 
■loyment  stabilization  management- 
wbor  committees,  the  railroad  retire- 
ifreat  board,  the  civil  service  commis- 
i  vw  and,  as  outlined  in  Regulation  7, 
^designated  government  agencies  to 
perfonn  some  or  all  of  the  functions 
USES”  will  be  called  upon  to 
V*ht  in  the  effective  operation  of  a 
•bor  draft.  The  President  has  sum- 
P®ped  representatives  of  AFL  and 
p)  to  Washington,  in  connection  with 
Jot  proposed  labor  draft  legislation. 

I  Ihe  labor  draft  will  differ  from  the 
Wstional  Selective  Service  Act  in  that 
Vyrical  classification  was  and  is  the 
jfcrineipal  qualification  for  draftees,  in 
T*  armed  services,  whereas  the 
threatened  labor  draft  necessitates  a 
vtater  and  more  intensive  classifica- 
according  to  the  skills  and  tal- 
of  the  labor  draftees.  The  afore¬ 


mentioned  groups,  by  virtue  of  their 
records  and  organization,  are  in  an 
ideal  position  to  serve  as  qualified 
and  capable  “labor  draft  boards.”  A 
legislated  “cooperation”  on  the  part 
of  management  completes  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  effectively  enforce  the  labor 
draft. 

The  principles  for 'which  this  war  is 
being  waged  are  freedom  and  liberty 
and  a  theme  of  democracy,  which  in¬ 
cludes  these  tenets,  will  have  to  be 
introduced  into  the  forthcoming  draft 
legislation,  as  it  was  in  the  National 
Selective  Service  Act — such  as  regis¬ 
tration,  classification,  hearings,  ap¬ 
peals,  etc. 

The  “hiring  hall”  system  may  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  classified  and  i>ossibly 
distribute  this  manpower.  However, 
there  is  still  need  for  a  facility  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  orderly  registration  and  classi¬ 
fication;  control  of  migration;  publica¬ 
tion  of  wage  quotations;  annoimce- 
ment  of  manpower  needs  and  the 
elimination  of  wasted  time,  energy 
and  so-called  red  tape.  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  can  and  should  serve  this 
purpose  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Classified  advertising  has  served 
well  in  the  staffing  of  the  essential 
industries — and,  is  continuing  to  do  so, 
barring  the  instances  wherein  news¬ 
print  shortages  have  offered  this  di¬ 
vision  of  newspaper  advertising  as  the 
sacrificial  lamb.  Hie  bogging  down 
of  voluntary  recruitment  of  manpower, 
which  is  given  as  the  reason  for  a 
labor  draft,  is  caused  by  the  increased 
demand  for  manpower  in  the  armed 
services  rather  than  the  failure  of 
classified  advertising. 

Government  Endorsement 

A  government  endors«nent  by 
WMC  Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt  for 
the  utilization  of  classified  advertising 
should  warrant  its  continued  use  in 
conjunction  with  future  recruitment 
plans,  draft  or  otherwise.  This  recog¬ 
nition,  too,  should  encourage  news¬ 
papers  to  offer  this  facility  to  new 
government  bureaus  and  agencies;  or¬ 
ganized  labor  groups;  and  to  local  and 
national  labor-management  bodies. 

It  is  another  selling  job  but  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  newspapers’  past  “sales 
record,”  particularly  to  the  WMC, 
classified  advertising  is  a  commodity 
that  is  needed  and  one  which  has 
proven  itself  a  dependable  product  to 
the  consumer. 

If  the  labor  draft  is  to  become  a 
reality,  classified  advertising  should 
plan  to  be  a  pertinent  part  of  it — ^it 
will  be  the  law  of  the  land.  If  com¬ 
placency  to  the  future  of  Help  Wanted 
advertising  is  based  on  newsprint 
shortages,  informed  sources  are  ven¬ 
turing  the  opinion  that  newsprint  will 
have  reached  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  first 
quarter  Of  1944  and  the  CAM,  with  an 
eye  to  the  future,  is  a  thinking,  plan¬ 
ning  executive  who  will  serve  his 
coimtry  and  publication  by  seeking 
possible  cooperation  and  coordination 
and  being  prepared  to  meet  another 
wartime  emergency — if  and  when  it 
arrives. 

CHARGES  FOR  CUTS 

Attributing  the  change  to  “strict 
government  rationing  of  paper  and 
zinc”  and  “swiftly  increasing  costs  of 
publishing,”  the  Deseret  News,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  evening  newspaper, 
has  discontinued  free  publication  of 
half-column  cuts  in  connection  with 
local  and  state  obituaries  and  adopted 
a  policy  of  charging  $1  for  each  pic¬ 
ture. 
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THE  SEARCH 
THAT 

NEVER  ENDS 


Xn  the  industrial  life  of  America,  research  has  been  of  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  importance.  And  today  it  is  a  national 
resource,  for  the  research  of  industrial  and  college  labora¬ 
tories  is  proving  its  value  in  War. 

To  the  Bell  System,  research  is  an  old  idea,  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  itself  was  bom  in  a  laboratory.  Behind  its  invention, 
sixty-nine  years  ago,  were  researches  in  electricity  and  acous¬ 
tics  and  in  speech  and  hearing. 

And,  ever  since,  there  has  been  a  laboratory  where  scien¬ 
tists  have  searched  to  know  more  about  these  subjects;  and 
with  their  associated  engineers  have  applied  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge,  fitting  it  with  all  the  old,  to  make  the  telephone  better 
and  better. 

Their  fields  of  inquiry  have  broadened  and  deepened 
through  these  years;  they  inquire  into  all  the  sciences  and 
engineering  arts  which  have  any  promise  of  improving  the 
telephone.  Much  has  been  learned  but  still  more  will  be, 
because  their  search  goes  on.  That  is  why  the  telephone  lab¬ 
oratory  grew  to  be  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Incorporated, 
the  largest  industrial  laboratory  in  the  world.  And  it  exists  to 
improve  telephone  service. 

Improvements  in  industry  can  be  left  to  chance  in  the  hope 
that  some  one,  sometime,  will  think  of  something  useful;  that 
some  good  invention  will  turn  up. 

The  other  way  to  make  improvements  is  to  organize  so 
that  new  knowledge  shall  always  be  coming  from  researches 
in  the  sciences  and  engineering  arts  on  which  the  business 
is  based.  From  that  steady  stream  will  arise  inventions  and 
new  methods,  new  materials  and  improved  products. 

This  is  the  way  of  Bell  Laboratories.  Its  search  will  never 
end.  And  as  fast  as  it  can  the  Laboratories  will  apply  its  new 
knowledge  practically  to  the  design  of  equipment  and  com¬ 
munication  systems. 

At  present — and  this  started  before  Pearl  Harbor — its 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  and  all  their  skilled  associates 
are  concentrating  on  products  of  importance  to  our  armed 
forces.  But  when  this  work  is  happily  over  they  will  be  ready 
to  continue  their  developments  for  the  needs  of  p>eace. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

“Research  is  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  relationships 
no  one  has  previously  known;  and  it  is  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical."  .  .  .  BELL  TELEPHONE  LABORATORIES 
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December  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

«WHAVIH.eOMN. 

1  rourier  ....(m)  359,075  343,491 

10001*1  Courier  812,546  724,126 

W*“f  . .  .(S»  193,087  189,072 

K^er  .  .  , 

,  .  TMal  .  1,364,708  1,256,689 

Gr-a  ORLEANS.  LA. 


PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

1943 


1942 

Not 


1942 


.  PicTUne  ....(m)  1,109,650  1,060,816 

Ti»»  .(,)  1,005,937  864,583 

!«•  . ...(e)  698,302  660,289 

Saw  •. . . 

586,045  495,716 

.  Total  .  3,399,934  3,081,404 

'"“'hiaoara  falls,  n.  y. 

"  (e)  724,730  724,899 


Herald  . (e)  245,308  Available 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin  . (e)  1,174,818  1,031,472 

Journal  . (ni) 

Journal  . (S) 


442,499  317,282 

251,977  250,801 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

1943 

Post-Intelligencer  . . .  (m)  616,313  592,199 

Star  . (e)  453,328  335,005 

Times  . (e)  854,370  865,017 

*Post-Intelligencer  ..IS)  324,147  394,738 

Times  . (S)  239,483  279,469 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 


New  KtKhelle  Standard 


(.rand  Total 


(■rand  Total  .... 

READING.  PA. 

Kaglc  (See  note)....(e)  739,821 
Kagle  . (S)  45,182 


1,869,294  1,599,555 


2.487,041  2.460.428 


Ossining  Citizen 


693,990 

40,085 


SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Trilmiie-Joumal  . (e>  .189,527  401,938 

Journal  . (S)  142,135  142,140 


Yonkers  Herald  States- 


(jiiette 

Tine*, 


New* 

Mirror 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


,.(m)  931,840 


Grand  Total  .  785,003  734,075 

Non:  Kagle  &  Times  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Linage  of  one  edition,  E.agle  (e)  only, 
is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 


Grand  Total 


531,662  544,078 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune  . (e)  796,354  768,993 

Tribune  . (S)  225,983  197,723 


1943 

1942 

.(e) 

149,832 

110,676 

(e) 

1 

420,745 

41)0,835 

(e) 

447,622 

411,914 

.(e) 

172,580 

171,508 

.(e) 

347,839 

294,137 

(e) 

203,770 

195,112 

!(e) 

368,878 

368,001 

.(e) 

520,409 

567,293 

.(e) 

227,366 

196,098 

2.859,041 

2.715,574 

WICHITA.  KANS. 


^'■A'"eri«n  ...(e) 

.  (e)  1,016,574 


500.576 

716,194 


Werid-Telegram 

Ti»e> 


'808,733 

News 

Leader  . . . . 

...(e) 

956,903 

1,145,473 

Time* 

Dispatch  . 

. .  .(m) 

690,923 

458.195 

679,745 

Times 

J  )ispatcb  . 

...(S) 

309,766 

521,626 

Grand  Total 

1.957,592 

877,568  Grand  Total  .  1,022,337  966,716 


.(e) 

.(S) 


921,089 

910,325 


854,733 

782,716 

864,845 


Tribune  ...(S)  677,934  600,715 

t^d  iri . 530,040  607,657 


285,703 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (m)  938,656  849.156 

Times  Union  . (e)  1,083.874  1,001,801 

Democrat  &  Cto-onicle  (S)  398,477  384,252 


Ken 

Mirror  - - -  •  •  • 

Jnamal- American 


.(S) 

..(S) 


205,394 

318,588 


200,603 

333,553 


Gnod  Total  .  9,699.450  9.017,616 

Stw  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

. (e)  573,427  528.186 

ftm  t*ik . (e)  . 

-  (Si  161,997  138,986 

Grind  Total  .  735.424  667,166 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

foit-Enquirer  . (e)  510,281  544,466 

tX,,,  . (e)  1,018,775  892,168 

Iritane  . (S)  254,141  193,533 

Grand  Total  .  1,783,197  1,630,167 

OKUHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

OUiboman  . (m)  535,141  464,481 

tSST. . (e)  628.976  572,286 

^onun  . (S)  239,388  187,386 

Grand  Total  .  1,403,505  1,224,153 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

jWorld  Herald  . (e)  726.011  615.779 

frorid  Herald  . (S)  242,291  222,442 

Grand  Total  .  968,302  838,221 

World-Herald  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition  (e)  only  is  shown. 

PEORIA.  ILL 

Journal  Transcript. .. (d)  717,505  720,080 

ISur  . (e)  542,495  531,263 

Joomal  Transcript. (S)  225.986  234,937 

. (S)  143,123  144,717 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,629,109  1,630,997 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

tErening  Bulletin  ..(e)  1,077,093  1,428.940 

ilnquirer  . (m)  1,037.341  1,346,246 

|N>ws  . (e)  482,555  439,515 

Evening  Public  Ledger  (e) 

•Record  . (m) 

[Inquirer  . (S) 

[Record . (S) 


Grand  Total  . 

2,421,007 

ROCKFORD,  ILL 

Register-  Republic 

...(e) 

715,258 

Star  . 

. . . .  (m) 

492,899 

.Star  . 

....(S) 

206,861 

Grand  Total  . 

1,415,018 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union  . 

....(m) 

335,443 

Bee  . 

. (e) 

886.143 

Union  . 

....(S) 

127,631 

Grand  Total  . 

1,349.217 

ST. 

LOUIS 

,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat 

.  ...(m) 

518,511 

Post-Dispatch  . . 

. (e) 

926,310 

.Star-Times  .... 

. (e) 

622,347 

tGlobe- Democrat 

...(S) 

315,755 

Post-Dispatch  . . 

.,..(S) 

489,331 

Grand  Total  . 

2,872,254 

ST. 

PAUL. 

MINN. 

Pioneer  Pres*  . . 

. . . .  (m) 

542,539 

Dispatch  . 

. (e) 

835,823 

Pioneer  Press  . . 

....(S) 

259,757 

Grand  Total  . 

1,638,119 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review  ..(m>  402,784  300.852 

Chronicle  . (e)  631,802  510,847 

t Spokesman-Review  .(S)  284,897  218,374 

Grand  Total  .  1.319,483  1.030.073 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal  . (e)  907,943  851,146 

Post-Standard  . (m)  528,643  485,733 

•Herald  .\merican  ..(S')  317,510  296,450 

Post-Standard  . (S)  195,501  148,210 

Grand  Total  .  1,949,597  1.781,5.39 

TACOMA.  WASH. 


Beacon  . 

....(e) 

703,026 

621,873 

Eagle  . 

. . .  (m) 

455,579 

376,333 

Eagle  . 

....(e) 

509,453 

473,842 

Beacon  . 

...(S) 

299,302 

266.530 

Eagle  . 

...(S) 

187,821 

190,408 

Grand  Total 

2,155,181 

1,928,986 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram  (m)  619,352  575,234 

Gazette  Post . (e)  689,467  664,813 

Telegram  (S)  252,106  219,302 

Grand  Total  .  1,560,925  1,459,349 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telegram,  (e)  846,592  770.401. 

Vindicator  Telegram.  (S)  296,201  245,372 


Grand  Total 


1,142,793  1,015.778 


News-Tribune  .. 

....(e) 

651,584 

148,392 

Times  . 

....(e) 

481,748 

374,231 

News-Tribune  . . . 

...(S) 

222,104 

153,522 

Grand  Total  . . 

1.355,436 

1,076,145 

Fi9«r«(  Supplied  by  Pablishert 
BRONX.  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News  . (e)  216,207 

Home  News . (.S)  64,306 


177.142 

56.161 


589,486 

932,469 

640,851 

294,536 

427,477 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . (e)  747,937  762,525 

Express  . (m)  595,856  505,774 

News  . (e)  937,549  866,628 

•Light  . (S)  .337,737  342.199 

Express  . (S)  304,533  300,875 

Grand  Total  .  2,923,612  2,778,001 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times  . (m)  224,534  166,331 

Blade  . (el  949,534  1.085,560 

Times  . (S)  284,632  337,049 


Grand  Total  .  280,513 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Star  . 

. (e) 

867.260 

821.42.1 

Times  . 

821,262 

827,972 

Star  . 

. . (S) 

398,957 

.189.796 

( irand  Total 


1.458,700  1.588.940 


TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail . (m)  652.552  574,280 

Telegram  . (e)  1,044,165  855.734 

-Star  . (e)  1,124,859  1,040,124 


Grand  Total  .  2,087,479  2,039.191 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times  . (e)  495.222  .503,272 

Standard-Times  . (S)  79,982  89.292 


Star 


Grand  Total 


.(w)  100,778  82.186 

2,922.354  2.552,324 


Granil  Total 


575,204  592.564 


Evening  Time*  (See  note) 
Times- Advertiser  . . .  (S) 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

668,966 


80,452 


568.106 

65.422 


867.122 

690.841 

447,476 


845,027 

486.287 

376,831 


Grand  Total  .  4,C.02,428  4,922,846 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Son-Telegraph  . (e)  875,218 

Twt-Gazette  . (m)  620.788 

. . .  1,208,080 

*San-Telegraph  . (S)  342,409 

♦Press  . (S)  370,243 


854,196 

764,193 

1,187,193 

370,414 

344,752 


Grand  Total  .  3.416,738  3.520,748 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Ortgonian  . (m)  741,368  719.932 

Jrairnal  . (e)  670,862  818.003 

•Orcgwiiian  . (S)  299.654  329.953 

♦Jonmil  . (S)  205,914  148.187 


Grand  Total 


1.917.798  2.016.075 


Union  . 

. . .  (m) 

688.272 

624.300 

Tribune-Sun  .... 

....(e) 

970,108 

926,659 

Union  . 

...(S) 

305,402 

286,373 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,963,782 

1,837,332 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

CTironicle  . 

. . .  (m) 

607.618 

517.749 

Examiner  . 

. . .  (m) 

760,907 

734.017 

(Jall-Bulletin  .... 

....(e) 

626,186 

595.156 

News  . 

....(e) 

632.317 

600,630 

+Chronicle  . 

,...(.S) 

223,831 

204.255 

Examiner  . 

...(S) 

322,236 

330,365 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,173,095 

2,982,172 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . 

. . .  (m) 

714,502 

663,838 

Union  Star  .... 

....(e) 

686.963 

638,314 

Grand  Total 

1,401,465 

1,302,152 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  . 

. .  .(m) 

583,620 

581,912 

Times  . 

....(e) 

771,983 

799,703 

Scrantonian  . 

, . . .  (.S) 

205,139 

186,415 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1,560.742 

1,568,030 

Grand  ToUl  .  749,418  633,528 

Note;  Trenton  Times  (e)  and  State  Ga¬ 
zette  (m)  are  sold  in  combination. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  . (See  note)  707,291  707.535 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  with 
Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 


1,562,986 


Tribune  . 

..(e) 

751,070 

World  . 

.  (m) 

670.767 

World  . 

,.(S) 

385,134 

Grand  Total  . . . , 

1,706,971 

UNION 

CITY 

,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  . , 

.(m) 

481,347 

WASHINGTON.  0.  C. 

Times-Herald  . . . . , 

..(d) 

1,300,866 

News  . 

..(e) 

764.622 

Post  . 

.  (m) 

1.106,447 

-Star  . 

..(e) 

1.470.847 

•Times-Herald  . . . . 

,  .fS) 

351,951 

Post  . . 

,.(S) 

320,775 

Star  . 

..(S) 

490,008 

Grand  Total  ... 

.'.70.5.516 

466,425 


1,127.575 

815,.388 

996.665 

1,718.6.16 

350.536 

267,464 

483.745 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY 
AND  "THIS  WEEK"— DECEMBER,  1943 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage  64,137 
lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY"  Linage  21,938 
lines  is  included  in  the  Sunday  Ggures  of  the 
following  papers:  Albany  Times-Unton,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  Baltimore  American,  Boston 
.\dvertiser.  Chicago  Herald-American,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- .\merican,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph.  San 
.\ntonio  Light.  Syracuse  Herald-American, 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage  64.137 
lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Philadelphia  Record.  62,- 
233  lines  in  the  Miami  Herald. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  lanage  60.711 
lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Unage  21,938 
lines  in  the  Los  .\ngeles  Examiner,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  60,711 
lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

•  THIS  WEEK”  Linage  31.156  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  Atlanta  (Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun. 
Pirmingham  News  &  Age  Herald.  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Dallas  News,  Detroit  News,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star.  Memphis  Commercial  Anpeal  Mil¬ 
waukee  Jmrnal,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Pitt.sburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 
Washington  Star.  36,650  lines  in  the  Chicago 
Ihsily  News,  25,110  lines  in  the  Philadell>hia 
Evening  Bulletin.  30.700  lines  in  the  Lo* 
.\ngele*  Times,  Portland  lourral.  S-i”  Fran- 
cinco  Chronicle,  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


Guild,  Publisher 
Refute  Nation  Story 

llie  elimination  of  “MfKjlue’s  News- 
Vues,”  a  weekly  political  column  in 
fte  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News, 
Ins  resulted  in  national  comment 
race  the  Nation  magazine  ran  an 
item  ydiich  read:  “The  local  News- 
piper  Guild,  exercising  its  rights 
®jer  a  clos^-shop  contract,  served 
Mbce  on  the  publisher  that  it  would 
wt  accept  (Charles  H.)  McGlue  into 
rambership  and  that  he  could  no 
imger  continue  to  write  for  the 
bper." 

Nation’s  story,  which  haa  since  been 
tipudiated  by  Frederick  Enwright, 
Publisher  of  the  Telegram-News  and 
^  the  local  guild,  was  based  on  a  let- 
tw  from  Fred  Bowler,  secretary  of  the 
P^r’a  guild  unit,  who  now  says  that 
bit  daim  that  the  guild  had  forced 


Enwright  to  drop  McGlue’s  column 
was  “a  grave  error  in  terminology.” 
In  its  current  issue  Nation  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  correction. 

Wilbur  Baldinger,  editor  of  the 
Guild  Reporter,  American  Newspaper 
Gviild  publication,  in  making  public 
statements  from  Enwright  and  the 
guild,  stated  that  McGlue,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer,  was  not  even  eligible 
for  guild  membership  since  he  did 
not  devote  a  major  part  of  his  time  to 
the  newspaper,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  ANG  constitution  specifically 
states  that  no  man  may  be  barred  or 
penalized  because  of  anything  he 
writes  for  publication. 

Unanimously  approved  at  a  special 
membership  meeting,  the  local  guild 
statement  was:  “The  guild  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  discharge  of  one  Charles 
McGlue.  No  action  was  ever  taken 
by  the  Telegram  unit  or  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  of  Lynn.  The  guild  was 


not  interested  in  McGlue.  Any  ar¬ 
rangement  made  between  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  McGlue  was  their  own  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Eawri9lif  Refatet  Story 

Enwright  wrote  to  George  A.  Harris, 
vice-president  of  Region  I  (New 
England),  ANG:  “I  noticed  in  the 
Nation,  Jan.  1  issue,  on  page  10,  Tn 
the  Wind,’  an  item  which  I  wish  to 
refute.  It  concerns  the  dropping  from 
our  paper  of  two  free-lancers,  one 
Joseph  Kaufman  and  one  Charles 
McGlue.  These  two  individuals  sub¬ 
mitted  features  for  our  Sunday  paper 
which  were  bought  by  us.  These  two 
men  were  not  employes  of  this  com¬ 
pany  and  their  severance  of  relations 
with  this  paper  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  wi&  the  guild  or  its  contract 
with  this  management  I  also  wish 
to  refute  the  statement  in  the  Nation 
that  the  guild  contract  is  a  ‘closed 


shop’  contract  and  that  the  guild  ‘had 
served  notice  on  the  publisher.’  I 
know  full  well  that  I  have  the  right  to 
hire  and  fire  under  the  contract  and 
the  guild  shop  is  a  modified  form  of 
the  ‘union  shop.’” 

WOULD  DEFra  LOGGERS 

Washington,  Jan.  19  —  Declaring 
“newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
publications  have  been  cut  down  ap¬ 
proximately  25%  and  I  am  fearful  that 
our  free  American  press  will  be  put  in 
jeopardy  if  further  curtailments  are 
found  necessary,”  Rep.  Philip  J. 
Philbin  of  Massachusetts,  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  amendment  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act  requiring  deferment  of 
registrants  engaged  in  timber  or  pulp- 
wood  logging  essential  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  Hie  deferment  would  continue 
only  so  long  as  the  registrant  r«nained 
so  employed. 
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EDWIN  S.  McINTOSH,  55,  political 

reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  since  1926  and  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  25  years,  died  Jan.  12  after 
a  six  months’  illness.  In  the  course 
of  his  career  he  worked  on  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newt  Leader,  the  Atlanta 
«3a.)  Constitution,  Atlanta  Journal, 
Ae  Washinj/ton  (D.  C.)  Times,  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  New  York  Herald  and 
the  New  York  World.  In  addition  to 
covering  all  the  major  political  stories 
in  the  post  15  years,  he  was  president 
of  the  Inner  Circle,  an  organization 
of  New  York  political  writers. 

De.  William  E.  Rrma,  88,  co¬ 
founder  with  E.  W.  Scripps  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Service,  and  a  scientist  of  in¬ 
ternational  reputation,  died  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Claremont,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Jan.  8. 
He  was  the  first  dire<^r  of  Scripps 
Institute  of  Biological  Research,  now 
known  as  the  Scripps  Institute  of 
Oceanography  at  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  faculty  at  Berkeley  for  32  years, 
retiring  in  1923,  and  the  author  of 
numerous  books  and  papers. 

H.  Waltkh  Schuchter.  78,  associ¬ 
ated  with  Philadelphia  newspapers 
for  more  than  50  years  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  writer,  and  famed  for  his 
tip  which  led  to  the  exposure  of  the 
Black  Sox  scandal  in  ba^ball  in  1919, 
died  Jan.  15  in  the  Philadelphia  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  of  complications  result¬ 
ing  from  a  fall.  He  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  old  Philadelphia 
Item  in  1888  and  for  many  years 
worked  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
where  his  column  ’’The  Old  Philadel¬ 
phian”  was  widely  known  and  read. 
He  also  worked  for  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  and  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Lt.  Habit  Fisher,  25,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  metn^litan  section  re¬ 
porter,  died  from  injuries  received  in 
an  airplane  accident  recently  in  New 
Guinea.  Lt.  Fisher  joined  the  Tribune 
in  1941  and  enter^  the  service  in 

1942,  receiving  his  commission  in  July, 

1943.  He  had  been  a  communica¬ 
tions  officer  with  a  troop  carrier 
squadron  in  New  Guinea,  and  is  the 
third  'Mbime  employe  to  die  in  ser¬ 
vice  since  U.  S.  entered  the  war. 

CREsm  E.  Bitan,  84,  editor  of  the 
Mo/^ieon  County  (O.)  Democrat  \m- 
til  he  retired  10  years  ago,  died  Jan. 
11  at  Grant  Hospital,  Columbus,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness.  After  complet¬ 
ing  s^ool  he  joined  the  Democrat, 
which  his  father  had  founded  in  1857, 
and  remained  with  it  all  his  life,  even 
after  ita  merger  in  1927  with  the 
Madieon  Press,  until  his  retirement. 
He  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Buckeye  Press  Association  and  for  10 
years  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  Ohio  ot  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

John  Owen  Olitie,  48,  a  copy  editor 
on  the  New  York  Pott  and  former 
head  ot  the  copy  desk  on  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times,  died  Jan.  IS  at 
his  home  in  Guilford,  Conn. 

Tom  T.  Waller,  81,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  New  York  newsprint  and 
paper  firm  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  died 
Jan.  16  at  his  home  in  New  York. 

W.  G.  PicxBL,  65,  for  the  past  16 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Paris  (Ont.)  Star,  died  Jan.  4  at  his 
home  there. 

AixRir  Nelson  Gunmi^  59,  for  37 
years  superintendent  of  die  Arkantat 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  and  a  pressman 
for  42  years,  died  unexpect^y  Jan. 
8,  following  a  heart  attain 

James  RtrtHiRroRD  Rboobb,  61,  New¬ 
ton  (la.)  Daily  Newt  publi^er  since 
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1910,  publisher  of  the  Perry  (la.) 
Daily  Chief  and  Carroll  (la.)  Daily 
Herald  and  former  owner  (A  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  (la.)  Times,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Jan.  9  after  a  heart  attack  in  a 
McAlester,  Okla.,  hotel  en  route  hmne 
from  a  vacation.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
was  named  “master  editor”  by  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  in  1936, 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
which  nominated  Herbert  Hoover  for 
President  in  1928,  was  head  of  the 
Newton  office  of  civilian  defense. 


2nd  Lt.  Ernest  A.  Matthews,  35, 
former  reporter  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  Newt,  died  in  action  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  according  to  the 
government’s  report  to  his  wife. 

Arthur  C.  Ahern,  19,  former  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  edi¬ 
torial  department,  died  Dec.  31  at 
Blackland  Army  Airfield,  Waco  Tax., 
where  he  was  training  as  an  aviation 
cadet. 


Charles  E.  Welch,  64,  veteran  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Ttmes-l/nion,  died  Jan.  10  of  cere¬ 
bral  hemorrhage,  two  hours  after  he 
left  his  newspaper  to  return  home 
after  complaining  of  feeling  ill.  Welch, 
City  Hall  man  for  the  Hmes-Union, 
had  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
for  40  years,  25  of  which  he  covered 
politics.  He  broke  in  on  the  old 
Rochester  Post-Express  in  1904,  cov¬ 
ering  the  morgue  beat,  and  two  years 
later  joined  the  old  Rochester  Evening 
Times,  becoming  telegraph  editor  dur¬ 


ing  World  War  I.  He  swung  over  to 
political  reporting  when  the  Times 
and  Union  merged  in  1918. 

John  J.  Alcock,  53,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  staff  and 
more  recently  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Henild- American,  died  Jan.  7 
in  CHiicago  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  one  of  the  nucleus  of  writers  sent 
by  the  Tribune  to  New  York  to  start 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Wilfrid  A.  Hennessy,  city  editor  of 
the  Bangpr  Daily  News  and  former 
member  of  the  New  York  World  staff, 
died  Jan.  9  at  Bangor  after  a  three- 
weeks’  illness. 

William  Frank  Keebler.  38,  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal  photographer, 
died  Jan.  16  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

L/Cpl.  Fraser  Dewar,  only  son  of 
Alec.  M.  Dewar,  for  many  years  city 
editor  of  Montreal  Daily  Star,  has 
been  killed  in  action  in  Italy  while 
serving  with  the  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment,  part  of  the  British  8th 
Army. 

Frederick  R.  Barkhurst,  67,  former 
associate  editor  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
Times,  and  at  various  times  associated 
with  newspapers  at  St.  Joseph  and 
Springfield,  Mo.,  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Des  Moines,  died  Jan.  16  in 
a  St  Louis  hospital. 

Howard  Haines  Thomas,  46,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Demo¬ 
crat  from  1923  until  disposition  ot  the 
paper  in  1934,  died  Dec.  23  of  pneu- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«fk  wHb  Order) 

I  Hme— AO  per  tine 
4  timet— .40  per  line  per  intertien 
HELF  WANTED  end 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  Hme  .90  per  line 
2  timet — .00  per  Rne  per  intertien 
4  timet — .70  per  Une  per  Intertien 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
Te  calculate  eett  ef  any  cleitifiad  edver* 
fftement,  ceunt  five  average  werdi  to  ttie 
line.  Minimum  tpace  eecepted  for  publt 
cation  It  tbroe  linet.  Advortliort  wke  Eoy 
tboir  adt,  Ben  No.  EDITOR  g  PUBLISHER 
theuld  centidor  tbit  at  four  werdt. 


Mawspopr  Brehors 


OAPABIB  HAHDUHO.  bnyins.  telltnu. 
mrrcrrii.  daitiri  or  werkllet,  enywhere 
in  n.  S.  No  tmiirt  or  tradrii.  Ijon 
FHshner  Agencj,  NtshviUe.  Mithifian. 


W.  H.  GLOVER  00.,  VEMTURA.  OALIP. 
Confidential  data  on  nrwHpaper  properties 
west  of  Chieaico. 


Nowspopfi  For  Sola 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
At  an  added  tervice  to  adverthert  running 
a  four  time  "Sltuationt  Wanted’’  notica, 
ibeir  roeerd  It  ploeed  In  tbe  Wet  of  tbe 
EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  Pertonnel  Service. 
Tbit  complete  ragittratlon  atturet  adver* 
iitert'  quattRcatlont  being  lept  before  am* 
ployert  In  tbe  newtpaper,  magazine,  pub- 
Baity,  advortMng,  publltbing,  and  aRled 
prefaetlont.  Tbero  It  no  fee  for  Pertonnel 
Service  placementt  to  oHber  employer  or 
employa.  Reglttraiion  eerd  will  ^  tent 
fouMime  adverfitert  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  Tinea  Tower,  B’wav  nt  fiSnd  8t. 

New  ToA  1»,  W.  T. 


Baslaats  OpporftiPlMat 


Public  Netlea 


•RDITOR  AND  PTIBLIBHKR**  It  a  ter- 
vler  station  on  the  Jonmaliatie  hizhwaye 
of  the  world.  In  one  permanent  library 
and  mnaeora  filea  will  be  fonnd,  eatily 
available,  important  batie  data  nnent 
newspaper  marketa,  ownerebip,  admin¬ 
istration,  manatrement,  pereonnel.  fea- 
tnres,  eireelationa.  ndvertiains  rates,  iin- 
see  atatiatira  and  raeehaniea  of  produc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  wealth  of  informative 
material  renardinc  national  advertiser 
and  asmiey  service.  A  specialist  on  the 
daily  newspaper,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
now  in  Its  sixtieth  year,  oeenpies  an  ex- 
elnsive  field.  Snbscribera  are  earnestly 
urced  to  make  ate  of  our  library  and  to 
contact  onr  Market  and  Reaearch  Depart- 
mram  whenever  they  feel  we  may  be  of 
helpfnl  aervlee.  Manacer,  Reader  Service. 


Spaclol  NaHca 


PVBiagHBB— Please 
tell  terrified  advertiaara  apace  in  nen- 
l^nmliten  newspapers  it  not  rationed, 
^anks,  L.  M.  Nichols,  Record.  Bristow, 
Oklahoma. 


Maab— lool  Eqaipaiaat  w— a  t 

WANTED  - - - 

Gets  preet,  single  width  (two  nssw-uJ 
18%  inch  printinf  diametai!-Z!|iu*'|'| 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Git  ' 
tails  and  prices.  Box  104}, 
Publisher.  _ 


ilk  - 


DUPUBX  TUsUIaABr— wanted;  I  iiA.'a 
^Cca.  Keatneky  New  Era,  keskmd 


_ 

DUPUiZ  OB  GOSS  NBUHTAmpI 
printing  8  pagea.  State  age,  tsfiii  m 
ber  and  best  price.  Box  Olt  Kiu7 
Publisher.  ' 


WB  WANT  A  HEAVY  DUTT~gg-i 
MOLDING  MAOHINB  ^  ' 


Mnst  have  slip  gtarsd  top  roller  tad  •  tJ 
Volt,  00  Oyele,  2  Phass,  8  Wha 
drive.  Must  be  in  good  coadiUm  j 


aMo  to  haadla  a  prodnetion  of  tm 
more  psgoo  a  day.  Give  full  lafoiatl 
as  to  maka,  ay.  price  in  first  Istt* 


lattw. 


OOURIEB-POlT  00..  0AMDH,| 


Halp  Waatag 

Agiriaiatrativo 


advstiliZI 

>r  a  ualfl 

•LWi 


BZCBLLBNT  OPPOBTUNITT  far  mb 
wife  who  een  handle  the  ai' 
editorial  and  circnlation  for 
newapapsr  in  a  growing  town  __ 
pepnlatlon  on  tha  eastern  coast  of  Plm3 
No  meohanical  or  bookkeeping  tsmm* 
bility.  Libaral  salary  and  commisahsi 
rangementt  can  be  made  to  sook  s  sm 
who  have  a  background  in  tkio  Ihn 
work  and  can  prodoce  refercncos  to  g 
it.  Write  fall  particnlars  to  Bor  I 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OFFICE  HANAGEB,  either  man  or  vu 
for  daily  newspaper  in  Philadelpkls  l 
Must  be  experienced.  Permanest  |_ 
tion  with  future.  Box  OSO,  Ejitu  I 
Publisher. 


H*lp  Waatod 

Advertisiof 


ADVEBTISING  MAN  on  newspaper 
ited  as  one  of  America's  best  small  ui| 
dailies;  mid-West  00,000  populatlaa. 
a  war  job  and  opportunity  to  nnd 
advertising  manager.  Apply  by 
giving  complete  details  about  yoorsijn 
Box  984.  Editor  A  Publisher,  and  f 
view  will  be  arranged. 


ADVEBTISING  MANAGES  wiUi 
record  for  lineage  bnilding  can  fiat  i 
usual  opportunity  with  progresiivs,  | 
ing  midwest  daily.  IMne  city  aad  i 
lent  working  conditions.  Salary,  esM 
sion  and  unuanal  fatnre.  Mnst  be  i  e 
stive  salesman  who  wears  well.  1 
everything  in  yonr  first  letter.  Bci  M 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED,  highly  profit¬ 
able  New  Jersey  weekly  is  for  sale  be¬ 
low  its  annual  gross.  It  is  grossing  bet¬ 
ter  than  $16,000  annually  with  excellent 
opportunity  for  more.  Good  paid  clr- 
rnlation.  Three  job  presses,  power  cut¬ 
ter,  newspaper  preas,  intertype  and  all 
machinery  necessary  for  good  pnblishing 
and  printing  bnaineaa.  price  $15,000. 
one-half  cash,  balance  conveniently  mort¬ 
gaged.  No  brokers.  Box  902,  Editor  A 
Pnblisber. 


ADVEBTISING  SOUOITOB,  i 
80,000  circulation.  Southwest.  I 
nent.  Opportnnity  with  growing  • 
zation.  Give  age,  draft  statns,  s 
ence,  referencet,  salary  expeetatioa. 
872,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


ADVEBTISING  SAZ28MAN  far  i 
evening  daily  of  6500  cirenlstiaa. 
ability  and  application  main  re 
Angmenting  advertising  staff  to 
medate  inereaaed  pressure  of  adn 
aceeptsnea,  not  a  replaeemanl  Vrimi 

£ertieaUra.  W.  J.  Mont»as.  BarfiM^ 
>aily  News.  Burlington.  Vermont. 


Waargpappri  Waatad 

$60,000  TO  $70,(>00  FOB  DOWN  PAY- 


ADVEBTISINO  SALB8MAM— Layaats  i 
copy.  Permanent  with  good  salaiy  i 
advanesment.  Standard  Examinsr. 
den,  Utah. 


MBNT  on  right  paper.  Two  men  under 
forty  with  88  years  combined  experience 
in  ^itorial,  aaiea.  promotion  and  exeen- 
tive  phages  of  daily  newspaper  operation 
will  buy  outright  or  pnrehaae  controlling 
interest.  Ideal  paper  wanted  is  a  daily 
in  a  town  of  no  less  than  20,000  popula¬ 
tion  centered  in  a  good  trading  area  with 
diversified  sources  of  ronsnmer  income 
and  located  preferably  in  the  Sonthwest. 
Middle  Atlantic,  North  Central  or  Pacific 
Northwest  zones.  Box  986,  Editor  A 
Pnblisber. 


GIBL  FOR  AD  SOLIOITOB^N. 
town  of  10.000.  Mostly  classifisd,  i 
display.  Write  age,  refs.,  qnalificsl 
and  starting  salary.  Box  996,  EdiM>| 
Publisher. 


GOOD  ADVEBTISINO  STAFF 
POSITION  NOW  OPEN 


FBOORESSrVE  newspaper  in  a  _ 
deep  South,  non-war  city  of  100, OM 
staff  position  open.  Excellent 
conditions  and  living  envii 
Splendid  opportunity  and  future  for 
man.  Write  information  to  B« 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  IMMEDIATE  POUTIOft 


EZPERIENOED  FDRLISHn  has  snbttan- 
tial  payment  to  make  toward  property 
doing  Imtween  $200,000  and  $800,000  a 
year.  Box  977,  Editor  A  Pnbllaber. 


display  salesman  or  woman  on  Ohiai 
If  yon  can  SELL  Advertising  ssad  A 
of  experience,  age,  draft  status,  Boz  18 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MocIicmiIcoI  Igolpwof  For  Soto 

Channel  Split  Magazisei 

1 —  72  Channel  Upper  Split  Msgaiine 

2 —  72  Channel  Poll  Megesines 

ALL  for  Intertype.  $600  for  lot,  f.o.b. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  anbieet  to  prior  zale. 
Address.  H.  D.  RhadaW'g.  c/o  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  617  Vina  St.,  Cincin¬ 
nati  1,  Ohio, _ 


PERMANENT  POSITION  with  loog 
contract  for  right  man.  Matt  be  < 
of  making  layouts,  soliciting  and  L- ^ 
advertising  work  in  a  city  of  144 
Paper  eatablishsd  100  years  with  44 
daily  circnlation.  New  England  iMl 
ferred.  Finest  large  town  in  N.  a-  ’ 
of  war-work  tone.  Trading  ceaW  • 
25,000.  Write  giving  full  parti 
Must  be  war  exempt.  Salary  $50  a  <4 
Box  945.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


manaSH 


12-TnnT  HOE 
NBWSPAPBR  PRESS 

12  Units,  inelnding  4  Late  News  Devices 
— 4  Double-Unit  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers — 12  Kohler  Reelt  end  Subatme- 
tare  for  entire  press. 

Press  will  be  sold  complete,  or  in  four 
4-Unlt  Sections  with  1  Donble-fflnit 
Folder,  inelnding  Snbstmetare  end  4 
Kohler  Reels.  _ 

P^est  wai  delivered  new  in  1928  to  Eve¬ 
ning  Pnblic  Ledger,  Phlledelphie,  end 
is  new  leested  in  onr  Ohieego  Warehonae. 
Write  or  phone  for  prices. 

THE  OUNEO  PRESS,  IMO. 

2242  S.  Grove  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Victory  2100,  Ext.  241 


WANTED  —  PROMOTION 

Man  who  has  had  experience  on  a 

Saper  having  50,000  circnlation  oc  ^ 
lust  poaaets  good  edneation;  initlS!"] 
ability  to  meet  people  and  make  *9 
before  service  clubs,  etc.  State 
status, 


aga,  experience,  salary  itSfi 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  92$, 

A  Publisher. 


H«lp  Waatod 
Circnlatioa 


POSITION  open  for  experienced  Clly  !  - 
trict  Supervisor  on  large  raetreiisfl 
morning,  evening  and  Snndsy,^ 
chance  for  advancement. 

A  Publisher. 


Box  982.  tin 
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Help  WoRte^ 

Cifcelelie*  (C— 1*4) _ _ _ 

^otornATioir  bcbn 

«  tke  country ’•  be«t  regarded 

f'S  Doaitlon*  to  levaral  ambl- 

eSriatC  men.  Producer,  will 
l‘*j  nnMnal  opportunity  in  eTipandlng 
No  Sunday.  Eaeellent 
.alary  pl«»  «•»  allowanoe  to  ea- 
j2;iS?,d  men.  Write  u.  Tour  past  ex- 


tsi! 


«  ™_..  Write  u.  your  past  ex- 
l!aM  and  will  go  into  detail.  Box 
renter  k  PublUlter. 


. —  wu  raaiBWOTO 

nTMtriATlOM  DI8TM0T 
MANAOEB 

--..geimM  OAUrOBHIA  high  claa.  new.- 
*®®?5®With  afternoon  and  morning  edj- 
hi.  good  opening  for  man  experi- 
ta  handling  carrier,  under  Little 
!7®!rh.Bt  nlan  and  who  can  show  good 
rt.ult..  Good  salary  to  start 
?.T?Ppl>rt«i‘y  for  adrancement. 

nivr  reference,  background  of  experi- 

**?/-“*  .nii  other  information  ea.ential 
IJf  BWper  con.ideration  of  application. 
SJx  e”-^  Editor  4  Publi.her. 


Help  Wpp**^ 
Uiletial 


guanww  nve  night.,  40  hour,  week, 

S^^^^^oria.  111..  Morning  Sta^ - 

g^aVir.  Fa.t-growing  iexa.  moaning 
h".  opening  for  oopyreader.  Can 

‘i?‘w2ek?rrf*lle*>^"«  lot* 

‘^"‘•nd^netclued  opporSt‘e.“"forTd 
rcement  Enclose  ,!hoto.  give  complete 
J  flSnn  and  employment  record,  but 

alTorer  •employfr/will  be  contacted 

without  your  permission.  Box  986.  r-ui 

k  Publisher.  - - - - 

B^a-Person  under  45  with  extensive 
notch  editorial  experience  with 
Sihlfs^ed  book  publishers.  Managerial 

lential.  Salary  open.  Write  Box  lui/. 

Editor  4  Publisher.  - - - - 

Btt  T'-BlTOa  needed  Feb.  15th  by  well 
®^b“hed  midwest  daily.  S‘e**y,Poel- 
I*.  war  fill  in.  Prefer  draft  de- 
(Hmd  young  man  with  ability  to  ha^le 
i^s  new.  and  some  photography.  T  e 

SHr  Courier.  Kewanee.  Ill. - - - - 

- mSURANCE  EDITOR 

WITH  a  good  knowledge  of  fire  and  casualty 
*in..rlnce  together  with  sound  editorial 
SSoi.  wanted  for 

insurance  journal  (ABO)  d.voteu 
to  insurance  agency 

^Lesmanship.  In  writing,  please  give 
wf  information 

editorial  exporienoo.  age  and  draft  stat 

reply  to  box  048.  EDITOR  *  PUB¬ 
LISHER _ _ _ _ _ 

nlni  8OIT0B  with  rounded  experience 
grasp  of  fundamentals  to  direct 
department  daily  newspaper.  Bo 

mis  Kilitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

wwww  nstPOUTPR  wanted  for  old  estab- 
"^*d  wfekfy  newspaper:  must  ^ 
ooibW  experienced  and  able  to  ^ 
factual  news  el®*:? :  Id, 

^0^reek  in  most  beautiful  city  ®“ 

-.,t  Coast.  Sun  Tattler.  Holb^ood.  Fly- 


•.••I  tJOBBI.  134*4*  -  - - — - 

■tBiTAM  n^PT-TJ  TOR  BPITOB.  to  nan* 
K“ra?^??y..  capable  o<  -bstitu«ng 
or  telegraph  editor.  Box  1012.  Editor 

i  Publisher. _ _ _ 

poj^^^ilORforontstanding,  ag- 

etter.  Telephone  Register.  McMinnville. 

Irnon. _ _ _ _ — — - - 

PORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  draft  ex- 
mpt.  for  midwest  "««'.®P“P®' 

1(0.  Immediate  opening.  I«®J*  „‘V‘“5®' 
tsrting  salary  $50.  Editor 

elerences.  age.  photo.  Box  1025.  Editor 

I  Pablisher, 


rnonengr, 

OSTBR  who  will  be  able  to  take  over 
city  editor  in  short  t>me  for  semb 
ekly  newspaper  in  town  of  5.500.  Oive 
sreuces  first  letter.  The  News-Ohron- 
Bhippensbnrg.  Pa. 


ttTEB-SPORTS  WRIT^ 

e  small  daily  in  interesting  Massschu- 
to  town  wants  reporter  who  can  han 
imsll  news  beat  and  get  <>“*  “. 
le.  Good  opportunity  for 

SslrioSr  candidate  who  values  good 
inins  and  congenial  working  c<mai 
ns  Write  fully  in  first  letter  about 
icstion.  experience,  salary 
irences,  and  include  photograph. 

..  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EjOUOr  06  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

IRAFH  EDITOR  who  can  lay  out  at- 
live  and  varied  ^ 

irials.  Mr.  Prank  If-i  ?/  He^d’ 
ager.  Leader  Republican  Herald. 

srsville.  R.  Y- _ - 

8  commenta^  with  “«wj^  oppor- 

‘y*fonne  wp.l>le  ^“‘"^rife 


Halp  WoBtarf 

Editarial  (Coat’d) 


WANTED  THOROUOai.T  TRAINED  AM- 
BinOXTS  MAN  for  copy  desk  work  on 
medium  aito  middle  west  five  day  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Permanent 
position  opsn  ^th  proapoet  of  advance- 
mmit  to  Managing  Editor  If  applicant 
can  qualify.  This  ia  not  a  duration  job 
but  one  of  permanence  offering  unusnal 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Box  OSl, 
Editor  A  ^bliahor.  _ 

WANTED  — EXPERONaBD  BSFORTEB 
for  Southeastern  Ohio  daily.  Sports 
writing  job  also  open.  Applicants  must 
be  draft  exempt.  State  age.  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Box  993,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WANTED  TWO  THOROUGHLY  EXPMB'- 
BNOED  REPORTERS  by  aggressive  South 
Florida  small  city  daily.  Mast  ^  able 
cover  news  assignment  and  to  write. 
Ability  to  write  occasional  feature  desir¬ 
able.  Prefer  men  who  for  some  reason 
want  to  live  in  Florida.  You  are  assured 
a  comfortable  living  In  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  best  and  fattest  growing  small  cit¬ 
ies.  Permanent  and  excellent  future  if 
you  qualify.  Write  giving  qualifications, 
personal  background.  Minimum  salary 
and  eneloied  photo.  Box  1008.  Editor  ft 
Fitbliaher. 


_ LHTBry  A^BBcy  StvIcb 

FBATDEE  WEITSBE  —  Magashie  oxperi- 
enee.  Opportnnitioa  in  National  Pnblica- 
tiont.  Bertha  Klauantr,  Litarary  Aganey, 
507  5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  17. _ 


SltaafiBBS  Wbb*$< 

AioartMBt 

ADVERTISZNO  MANAGER,  87.  fiftoen.  yra. 
exporionce  on  all  types  of  dailioa.  Box 
983,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

DISPLAY  SALES  MOE.  now  la  14th  yoar 
on  largo  N.  Y.  Oity  paper.  Daairoa  oxac- 
ntiva  position  amallor  town.  Box  06S, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVEETISnrO  MANrow 
draft  ago,  20  years’  experianeo  in  advor- 
tiiing  writing  and  selling,  doairaa  porma- 
nent  position  on  paper  in  city  of  60,000 
or  over.  Experienced  on  all  typos  of  re¬ 
tail  seoonata.  Excellent  reforonces.  Box 
968,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPBB,  publicity  and  promotion 
writer  and  executive,  draft  exempt,  good 
health,  experienced  news  articles,  releases 
employe  and  sales  promotion  msgaiines 
and  booklets;  industrial,  national.  For 
iiewspmier,  agency  or  manufacturer.  Box 
1019,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHBBfiBBa  WoBtBG 
AJmsaistralive 


Hvlp  WsBfpd 

Marlianical 


LINflTTPE  OPERATOR — N.  Illinois  aft. 
daily.  Best  working  conditions.  Straight 
matter.  Write  giving  reference,  qualifi¬ 
cations.  draft  status,  salary  expected. 
Box  998.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEREO’TYPER 
FOB  WEEKLY  PAPER  in  Conneeticut  city; 
Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press,  normally  10 
to  16  pages.  40.000  eirciilation.  Best 
working  conditions.  Give  age,  experience, 
family,  draft  status,  wage,  references. 
Box  loop.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
STE^OTYPER  ASS’T  PRESSMAN— Dur- 
stion  Job  that  may  have  permanent  fea¬ 
ture.  Duplex  tubular  and  flat  easting. 
N.  Illinois.  Write  giving  references, 
qnalifleations,  draft  status,  starting  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  997,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — OOMBINATTON  STEREOTYP- 
ER  AND  PRESSMAN  for  24-page  Hoe 
Press.  Wire  or  phone  Delta  Democrat 

Times,  Greenville,  Mtaa. _ 

WORKING  P0REMAN“ 

FOR  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  Must  run 
linotypes,  flatbed  presses,  makeup  and 
maintain  equipment  with  aid  of  one 
helper.  Salary  $60.00  a  week  to  start. 
Religion  no  barrier.  Writs  full  partie- 
ulara  and  references  to  tbo  Catholic 

Messenger,  Worcester,  Maas. _ 

WANTED — FOBEBCAN  for  old  established 
newspaper  and  printing  plant.  Good 
steady  crew,  plenty  work.  Foreman  must 
know  good  press  work,  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  knowledge  if  necessary;  mast 
be  good  on  job  Isyont  and  be  able  to 
make  a  bnsy  shop  produce  and  work 
smoothly.  Present  foreman  drafted.  Olt- 
iien  Publishing  Company,  La  Grange 
Illinois. 


WANTED — MACHINIST,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  15  machine  newspaper  plant  in  city 
of  100.000.  Evening  newspaper  located 
upper  New  York  State.  State  age,  draft 
stains,  qnalifleations  and  salary  expected 
in  first  letter.  Box  1022,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Waited 
Pablic  Rglatioiis 

GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  in  outstanding  in¬ 
dustry.  Varied  and  interesting  work  with 
chance  for  travel,  contacts,  advsocement. 
Writing,  reportorial,  editing  experience 
desirable.  House  magasine  experience 
helpful,  as  first  work  will  involve  publi¬ 
cation  writing.  Job  in  Mid-West  with 
industry  now  in  war  production.  State 
age,  experienee,  draft  ststaa,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  898,  Editor  A  Pnblioher. 


Help  Waatad 

_ Pfcototrapfcar _ 

PHOTOG^PHEB  WANTED  —  Illinois 
small  city  daily  wants  experienced  pho¬ 
tographer.  Good  pay  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Must  have  own  anto.  Write 
full  information  to  Wankegan  Newi-Snn. 
Wankegan.  III. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  14  years  witk  daily 
newspapers.  Know  the  business.  Age 

38.  Box  984,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

23.6%  PAPER  OUT  forces  the  paper  of  to¬ 
morrow — today.  A  nine  column  page 
won’t  do  the  whole  job.  News  needs 
new  treatment  and  cirenlation  intelligent 
overhanling.  A  former  Cyrnt  Curtis  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Basil  Smith  promotion  and 
make-over  consultant  seeks  a  hnsineas  or 
advertising  executive  connection.  Will 
consider  make-over  or  consultation  as¬ 
signment.  Box  1011,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SltaatioBa  Waatad 

CretdatiaB 

AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER- 
Prodmear — knows  all  phases — (home  deliv¬ 
ery  expert — thirty-three  years  old — draft 
derferred.  Box  987,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IWMTM  ywgaiiRNT  OONNEOTION  ON 
SOUT^EBN  DAn>Y.  ’Twaaty  years  ex- 

Serienaa  in  all  pbassa  of  circulation. 

Ox  910,  Editor  A  ^bllahor. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  Age  38,  draft 
exempt;  not  interested  in  Duration  Po¬ 
sition.  18  years  experienee  on  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  Publications.  Fnll 
knowledge  of  A.B.O.  Specialised  in 
Home  Deliyery  Systems  and  Promotion 
and  Carrier  Problems.  Excellent  Refer¬ 
ences  and  Record.  Box  1026,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

OlROUIjATMW  MANAGER,  twenty  yesrs’ 
experienee.  Competent,  efficient,  quali¬ 
fied.  Little  Merchant  Plan,  Mail  Sub¬ 
scription  methods,  all  other  details.  Ready 
now.  Box  1005,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CIRCUZATION  MANAGER,  with  proven 
ability  to  handle  present  day  problems, 
desires  change.  Permanent  connection. 
$80  minimum.  Box  1015,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY  CIBOULATOR.  age 
38.  draft  exempt.  15  years’  experience 
and  an  excellent  record  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  in  town  of  85.000.  will  con¬ 
sider  change  ns  Circulation  Manager  on 
medium  siied  daily.  Box  988,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

THOROUGHLY  TRAINED  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION  MAN  desires  position  as 
Circulation  Manager.  College  graduate: 
sixteen  years  successful  newspapm-  ex¬ 
perience;  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Can 
furnish  excellent  character  and  business 
references.  Will  be  available  about  March 
first.  Box  1003,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitaotien  Waafod 

_ Ejitorixl 

DESK  MAN,  telegraph,  city  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Small  or  medium  daily.  Capable 
writer.  Ayailable  March  15.  Salary 
secondary  to  chance  for  advancement. 

Box  989.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  more  than  20  years’  experience, 
wants  top  editorial  post  on  afternoon 
paper  in  college  town.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  employed  on  large  morning 
paper  as  columnist  and  assistant  news 
editor.  Prefer  paper  wanting  ’’mi-saion- 
ary”  work  as  sideline  to  editorial  duties. 
Box  999,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SEEN  .  .  .  READ  .  .  .  USED 

SOMEWHERE  THEBE  IS  AN  EMPLOYER  THAT  IS  SEEKING  TOUR 
SERVICES  AND  WHERE  THERE  IS  A  JOB  TO  BE  DONE. 

WITH  A  OOMPI^TE  COVERAGE  THAT  INSUBES  AN  ADEQUATE 
AUDIENCE.  EMPLOYERS  INSTINOTIVELY  TURN  TO  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  WANT-ADS  TO  ASSIST  THEM  IN  THEIR  PERSONNEL  PROBIEMS. 

CONCENTRATE  YOUR  EFFORTS  .  .  . 

YOU’LL  SAVE  TIME  BY  TEIXING  YOUR  STORY  ON  THIS  VERT  PAGE 
— SMALL,  BUT  EPPEOTIVE,  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  RATE  SCHED¬ 
ULE. 


SitaafioBt  WaaH4 

EAtorUl  (C»alf4) 

CONSXRVATIVB  NEWBFATBRMAN  with 
impresaiva  baekfraand  aaaka  ehanga  ta 
improved  living  conditioni.  Experiane^ 
on  telegraph  and  city  daaka  tep-raaking 
papera.  Oraek  writer.  Prefara  South, 
draft  exempt.  Box  OSS,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HEBB'8  horae  aaaaa  wHA  f«o  a 

liberal  mMed  adiUr.  Haaarabte  Ms- 
aharga.  Box  684,  RdHoo  A  FoMIAaB. 

EipRRIENOED  EDITOR,  reporter,  writer; 
heads  mske-np,  copy,  rewrite,  featnraa, 
telegraph.  Draft  deferred.  Box  771. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EZPBRISNCBD  OIBli  REPORTER,  24.  eol- 
lege  graduate.  Red  bead,  noae  for  news, 
pnbliahing  baekgreund.  Bex  1031,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publigher. _ 

EXPERIXNOED  EXPORTER  wiahea  job  on 
daily.  Has  handled  copy  desk,  make 
lip.  features,  etc.  Will  werk  anywhere 
in  U.  8.  Oity  of  50,000  or  more  pre¬ 
ferred.  University  training.  Excellent 
referenres.  Write  or  wire  P.  O.  Box  772. 
Flint.  Michigan. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  EXPERT, 

traveled  polyglot,  author  of  three  well- 
known  books  on  Europe,  two  yesrs  on 
foreign  desk  of  national  newimsgssine, 
seek*  a  change.  36,  8A.  Box  991.  Edl- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

K^  ’EM  LAUOHINO-A  daily  or  weekly 
hnmorons  and  timely  column  witk  a 
proven  reader  appeal.  $2  per  insertion 
to  non-^flictmg  papers.  4  weeks*  free 
n  "  ■/»_»  ”'*"*****  samples  (on  request). 
Box  973,  Editor  A  PublUher, 

MAGAESn  PtrSUSHBR,  46.  wHA  wide 
newspaper  experiaaee  waats  job  as  editor, 
^tnre  writer  or  reporter  for  daration. 

anywhere.  Bes  880.  BdHor  A 
PnblmiiT. _ 

^  Thor- 
ong^  interostlBg,  seeurste  writer.  Ex- 
periei^,  edaeated.  Womaa.  38.  Avail- 
sble  Feb.  15.  Box  804.  Editor  A  PaA- 
lieher,  _ 

RHAuXTHh — Ban  Franeiseo  Area  Pro- 
^ed.  12  ganorsi  exporlaaee. 

exempt.  Box  986.  Editor  A  Pnb- 

VEHMxuib  itaji,  22,  eoRoge  grad,  edited 
vraate  newapeiper,  radio. 
pnbHo  relations.  puMiotey.  Prefere 
N  T.,  vicinity.  Box  874.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lieher. _ 

Y()UNO  LADY  desire*  writing  posiHon. 
Hnsinen  »perience.  Interested  in  Gov 
ernment,  U.  S.  Constitutional  principle* 
.  »PPlic««on  to  Fedoral  and 
State  policiea.  Box  1018.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SltaotlBRu  Waa«B4 
Mocbaaioal 

HAVING  FOREMAN  TROUBUIS?— (Capa¬ 
ble,  draft-exempt  man  wonta  change;  pre¬ 
fer  midwest,  sonthwest;  will  interview 
references  Fox,  1646  So.  Knoxvillo. 
In  tarn,  Oklahoma.  _ 

LINOTYPE  -  INTERTTPB  MACHINIST _ 

A-1  references.  Herman  Hiatt,  1483 
IranisUn  Ave.,  Bridgeport  5.  Gonn. 


SHtMfiMi  Waatorf 
PtotograpAor 

PHpTOGRAIHER — 10  yeara  Orostiro  Story 
ToHiag  work.  Syndleato  experioaeo.  5 
yoart  various  U.  8.  Govt.  Agenelea.  Draft 
defwred.  Boa  886,  Editor  A  Publieher. 

PHGTOGRAPHER  with  5  years  eaporience. 
Newspaper  and  commereiaL  29.  draft 
deferred.  Have  own  equipment.  Deairei 
newspaper  position  in  small  town  or  city 
in  South  or  Southwest.  Box  951.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

RAJAH  STUDIO  PHOTOGRAPHY  Wanted 
work  from  advertising  agencies.  Still 
life,  fashions,  portrait*.  Finest  crafts¬ 
manship.  Reasonable.  505  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 


Sitaotiaas  Woafad 

Pablic  Relalioas 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  BID 

FOR  PROVED  ABILITY 

gained  through  25  years  in  copywritiny. 
public  relations  and  representation,  both 
here  and  in  England) 

I  HAVE  succesafnlly  served  national  and 
international  firms  covering  more  than 
50  different  producta  and  aerricea. 

I  HAVE  just  completed  a  special  assign¬ 
ment  of  13  months  for  one  of  the  great 
war  production  industries.  1  know  pres¬ 
ent  and  post  war  problems. 

AN  interview  involves  no  obligation.  When 
shall  it  be  I 

AMOS  STOTE. 

27  West  11th  Street, 

New  York  11.  N.  Y. 

_ GRamerey  5-1084 _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONg  AND  ADVEBT18- 
INO  EXECUTIVE  Newapaper  experi¬ 
enee,  New  employed  but  desire  change 
with  post  war  future.  Box  916.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


b 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


OUR  i-einarks  a  couple  of  weekK  ago 
to  an  impatient  and  indignant  sol¬ 
dier  seem  to  have  aroused  the  genial 
wrath  of  an  aging 
Mora  Abeat  journalist  who  shared 

_  our  pre-war  news- 

***  *  paper  experience  and 

la  Uaa  also  shouldered  a 

rifle  in  the  1917-1918 
party.  We  chided  the  yovmg  man 
who.  at  last  information,  was  trudging 
around  Texas,  for  his  resolution  that 
never  again  would  he  stand  in  line 
for  any  purpose  after  he  got  out  of 
the  Army.  If  you  recall,  we  told  him 
that  he  would  get  himself  plenty  dis¬ 
liked  by  a  lot  of  people  if  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  that  resolution,  for  a  bit  of 
the  time  of  all  of  us  has  to  be  spent 
in  standing  in  line  for  privileges  and 
conveniences  shared  by  the  general 
public. 

With  that  thought,  our  old  pal  dis¬ 
agrees.  He,  too,  got  fed  up  with 
standing  in  line  for  rations,  physical 
inspections,  clothing,  and  all  the  other 
functions  for  which  the  Army  con¬ 
siders  orderly  alignment  essential.  He. 
like  the  Texas  corporal,  said  “never 
again,”  and,  as  he  tells  the  story,  he 
has  kept  the  pledge  for  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  He  banks  by  nuul,  pays  his 
bills  by  check.  When  he  wants  thea¬ 
tre  or  railroad  or  airplane  tickets,  his 
efficient  secretary  or  a  club  porter 
lays  them  on  his  desk.  He  refuses  to 
travel  the  subway  or  bus  in  rush 
hours,  thereby  assxuring  himself  al¬ 
ways  of  a  “$2  seat”  next  to  a  clean 
window.  He  files  his  income  tax  by 
mail  well  ahead  of  the  deadline  and 
likewise  keeps  ahead  of  requirements 
on  ration  books  and  draft  boards. 

O.  K.  We’ve  always  known  Larry 
as  a  smart  geezer,  and  we  don’t  doubt 
that  he  has  done  all  that  he  says. 
He’s  lucky  in  that,  for  not  many  of 
us  can  have  a  secretary  or  a  club 
porter  to  do  the  things  that  we  are 
too  stubborn  or  lazy  to  do  for  our¬ 
selves.  Nor  can  the  most  fortunate 
of  us  with  die  help  of  secretaries  and 
club  functionaries  always  anticipate 
our  needs  in  sufficient  time  to  take 
advantage  of  those  labor-saving  facil¬ 
ities.  Within  the  past  week  we  have 
seen  the  top  executives  of  several  of 
the  largest  firms  in  the  United  States 
battling  their  way  through  hordes  of 
the  common  people  to  a  train  gate  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York 
— a  job  that  no  flunky  could  have 
done  for  them,  and  one  which  they 
didn’t  want  done  any  other  way  than 
they  were  doing  it 
We  repeat  what  we  said  to  the 
corporal,  an  erstwhile  journalise  stu¬ 
dent — taking  your  ri^tful  place  in 
line  is  a  part  of  our  democratic  Amer¬ 
ican  system.  Probably  not  more  than 
5%  of  our  population  can  afford  to 
do  otherwise,  and  if  the  privileged 
5%  abuses  their  privileges  of  wealth 
and  position,  they  are  helping  to 
destroy  something  precious  in  our 
way  of  life. 

•  •  • 

IN  WASHINGTON,  over  the  pMt 
week-end,  we  had  a  chance  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  advertising  of  the 
Fourth  War  Loan 
Newspapers  with  several  intelli- 
|L_i|  gent  newspapermen. 
They  agreed  with  us 
War  Leas  that  paid  advertising 
on  any  adequate 
scale  by  the  government  in  the  near 
future  is  not  probable,  but  all  of 
them  saw  newspaper  advertising  as 
an  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Fourth  War  Loan.  Without  excep¬ 


tion,  they  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
small  city  newspapers,  resenting  the 
rejection  of  the  Bankhead  Bill,  were 
withholding  their  advertising  .sup¬ 
port  from  the  Treasury’s  campaign. 

Some  of  these  men  were  corre- 
.spondents  representing  small  city 
newspapers.  ITiey  know  the  thoughts 
of  their  communities  and  of  their 
publishers,  and  they  were  emphatic 
in  declaring  that  their  people  would 
chastise  any  publisher  who  permitted 
revenue  considerations  to  keep  him 
from  hearty  support  of  a  national 
effort. 

One  of  them  put  it  this  way: 

“What  has  any  newspaper  to  lose 
by  sending  his  solicitors  up  and  down 
Main  Street,  asking  Mr.  O’Reilly  or 
Mr.  Greenberg  to  use  a  page  or  so  in 
support  of  the  loan?  TTie  merchant 
can’t  afford  to  stay  out  of  the  paper, 
if  his  competitor  is  using  space  to 
back  the  attack.  The  talk  around 
town  would  be  enough  to  dish  him 
out  of  mumy  times  the  cost  of  the  ad 
if  people  were  convinced  that  he  was 
holding  back  for  purely  selfish  mo¬ 
tives.  Politics  don’t  count  on  this 
question,  and  not  many  customers 
know  or  care  whether  a  store  owner 
can  afford  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars 
extra  for  a  bit  of  War  Bond  promo¬ 
tion.  The  nevrspaper  solicitor  and  the 
publisher  are  so  much  ahead  for 
every  dollar  they  collect  on  War 
Loan  promotion. 

“You  might  think  this  over,  too. 
The  Fourth  Loan  is  going  to  be  a 
success,  whether  or  not  the  newspa¬ 
pers  get  behind  it  You  can’t  doubt 
that  our  people  as  a  whole  are  com¬ 
pletely  out  for  victory.  You  can’t 
doubt  that  the  pressure  on  individ¬ 
uals  from  their  employers  and  from 
neighbors  will  keep  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  in  line  wiffi  their  duties, 
and  no  matter  how  much  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  needs,  he’s  going  to  get  it. 

“With  that  in  mind,  think  about 
this.  Where  will  the  newspapers 
stand  if  they  don’t  get  100%  behind 
the  drive,  and  the  campaign  succeeds 
in  spite  of  their  reluct^ce?  You  on 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  men  who 
speak  for  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  would  have  one  hell  of  a  job  of 
explaining  to  do  if  anything  like  that 
came  to  pass.” 

“Thanks,  old  top,”  we  told  him,  “but 
we  don’t  expect  to  have  any  such  job 
on  our  hands.  The  newspapers  are 
not  going  to  lie  down  on  this  cam¬ 
paign  any  more  than  they  have  on 
the  others.” 

TTie  first  few  days  of  the  Fourth 
War  Loan  appear  to  have  proved  that 
both  of  us  were  right.  It  may  be 
that  the  sources  of  local  funds  for 
promoting  the  government’s  drive 
may  dry  up  before  the  campaign  ends 
three  weeks  hence,  but  we  doubt  it. 
The  job  is  not  being  done  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  that  could  be  devised, 
with  the  government  standing  over 
its  own  signature  for  every  War  Loan 
message — but  it  is  being,  and  it  will 
be  done. 

•  •  • 

FAR  BE  IT  from  this  writer  to  seek 

additions  to  the  spate  of  books  that 
rush  from  the  presses,  regardless  of 
the  paper  shortage. 
Local  History  We  haven’t  got  time 
»  to  read  more  than 

half  of  those  that 
Uawrittoa  Tale  come  to  the  desk  now 
— and  a  lot  of  what 
we  do  lead  isn't  worth  the  time  it 
takes.  Nevertheless,  we’d  like  to  see 
more  books  by  newspapermen  dealing 


with  the  lives  and  past  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  work. 

Thousands  of  stories  which  form 
part  of  the  pattern  of  America  remain 
untold — stories  which  have  never 
broken  into  the  pages  of  school  his¬ 
tories  and  which  therefore  remain 
unknown  to  millions  of  our  people. 
We  are  reminded  by  Hartnett  Kane’s 
recent  book  on  Louisiana’s  bayous 
that  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
has  untold  tales  that  merely  await  the 
coming  of  an  articulate  reporter. 
Kane,  a  reporter  on  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  several  years  ago  wrote  “Louisi¬ 
ana  Hayride,”  the  most  concise  and 
accurate  report  of  the  Huey  Long 
regime  that  has  yet  appeared  within 
covers. 

We  think  also  of  the  little  New 
Jersey  town  where  we  recently  saw 
a  Civil  War  monument  with  the  names 
of  three  Union  brigadier  generals 
listed  as  having  died  in  service.  Four 
sides  of  the  stone  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  enlisted  men  and  company 
officers,  but  we  don’t  know  of  many 
commimities  of  that  size — the  county 
is  of  less  than  100,000  population — 
which  contributed  three  officers  of  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  and  mourned 
their  loss  in  action. 

That  may  be  a  relatively  minor 
lx>ok,  if  it  is  a  book  at  all,  but  there 
are  stories  like  it  to  be  written  in 
almost  all  of  the  3,000-odd  counties 
that  constitute  this  country.  We  can 
take  part  of  this  reproa^  to  our¬ 
selves,  for  the  coimty  in  which  we 
make  our  home  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  land,  replete  with  every  kind 
of  history  and  legend,  and  we  haven’t 
done  more  than  the  most  desultory 
research  into  a  subject  which  hol^ 
our  deepest  interest.  Maybe  we’ll 
remedy  that  in  1944. 

■ 

Eye-Witness  Accounts 
Of  Son  Juan  Quake 

“I  was  reading  in  my  home  Satur¬ 
day  night  when  first  the  floor  and 
then  the  entire  city  seemed  to  rise  up 
in  my  face.  The  walls  of  my  house 
split  and  crumbled.  I  started  to  rise 
from  my  chair.  Miraculously  a  rolling 
block  of  mortar  threw  me  to  the  floor, 
pinned  me  there,  saving  me  from  fur¬ 
ther  injury.  Then  blackness  engulied 
the  city.” 

J.  V.  Mesengues  Aveiro,  United 
Press  staff  correspondent  in  San  Juan, 
Argentina,  wrote  this  as  part  of  his 
dispatch  describing  the  sudden  sweep¬ 
ing  horror  of  the  earthquake  there 
last  Saturday.  He  was  one  of  the  lucky 
fraction  of  the  city’s  people  to  survive 
the  catastrophe  and  one  of  two  U.P. 
correspondents  to  file  eye-witness  re¬ 
ports  of  it. 

The  second  was  James  I.  Miller,  U.P. 
vice-president,  in  South  America,  who 
arived  on  the  scene  a  few  hours  later. 

“Tools  for  salvage  work  were  lack¬ 
ing,”  Miller  wrote,  “and  I  saw  sur¬ 
vivors  digging  with  bare  hands  into 
the  rubble  in  search  of  relatives  and 
friends.  Many  of  the  injured  and  some 
of  the  survivors  were  still  dressed  in 
their  night  clothes. 

“I  encountered  many  survivors  who 


apparently  were  driven  partial^  ^ 
of  their  minds  by  the  ^odc.  igl 
seemed  unable  to  think  cohc^“  -  ^ 
speak  articulately.  Many, 
unable  to  comprehend  the 
of  their  disaster,  just  stood 
apatheticaily  and  watched  the 
workers. 

“Many  hundreds  of  penoia 
were  buried  imder  the  debth 
church  in  which  a  marriage  was  bS 
performed.  The  betrothed,  wdl  kasel 
in  the  community’s  younger  set,  n 
killed  along  with  their  attendsahk, 

“The  devastation  could  not 
been  greater  had  a  load  of  bieS 
busters  been  dropped  on  it  fraw<S|r 
lofty  Andes  towering  overhead.” 

■ 

Esquire  Takes  Large 
Space  to  Tell  Story 

Chicago,  Jan.  20— Using  metropibi 
tan  newspapers  from  coast  to  o*^l 
Esquire  magazine  is  presenting  in  l^J 
display  advertising  space  “a  laiiCi 
statement  of  the  pertinent  facts  in  ii 
case  of  Esquire  vs.  Postmaster 
eral.”  The  ad  is  scheduled  to  rs^ 
beginning  tomorrow  through  Mi 
in  metropolitan  dailies  where  spas^ 
available.  The  2,000  word  text  of 
ad  presents  a  chronological  revie*  d{ 
the  Elsquire  case  in  which  P< 

General  Frank  Walker  has 
ruling,  revoking  the  magazine’s 
ond  class  mailing  privileges,  eSi 
Feb.  28,  1944.  Esquire  is 
the  decision  to  the  U.  S.  District 
seeking  an  injunction  restraining 
post  office. 

David  A.  Smart,  Esquire  pul 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
Elsquire  is  spending  appro: 

$40,000  for  the  one-time  newspaj 
sertions  is  to  give  the  public  a 
review  of  the  case.  “It  b  the 
opportunity  we  have  had  to  su| 
ment  the  more  than  1,000  news  si 
and  editorials  which  have  appei 
the  press  since  Mr.  Walker’s 
he  said. 

The  ad  also  assures  Esquire 
scribers  the  magazine  will  ci 
coming  to  them  through  the 
pending  final  adjudication  of  the 
The  Postmaster  General’s  Dec.  30 
ing,  reversed  the  post  office  hi 
board’s  2-to-l  favorable  decision 
Esquire  editorial  content  was  not 
scene,  and  revokes  its  second 
mailing  privileges  on  the  grounds 
the  magazine  does  not  meet  the 
quirements  governing  magazine 
newspaper  mail  privileges. 

DISCRIMINATORY  ADft 

A  bill  now  before  New  York’s  1 
Legislature  provides  that  no  state  t 
partment,  officer  or  agent  shall 
a  notice  or  advertisement  reqc 
law  to  be  published  in  any  nev 
that  publishes  for  compensatia 
otherwise  any  advertisement  or ; 
sonal  notice  which  is  discrii 
to  race,  creed  or  color.  The 
introduced  Jan.  12  by  Assemb 
Hulan  E.  Jack,  New  York  City 
crat,  was  referred  to  the  jud 
committee.  It  is  similar  to  a  bill ' 
was  killed  in  committee  last  yeani  i 


The  test  of  newspaper  copy  is  not 
how  cheap  it  can  be  bought  but  how 
high  is  its  reader  interest.  The  Haskin 
Information  Service,  Washington,  is 
reader  "high-test”  copy. 


The  Denver  Post  (183,276  E&S)  has 
renewed  this  service. 


•  Navjr  Pr«4«tt 


nr  u.  &  a. 


Monsanto 

Chemicals 


Odds  are,  you’ve  never  thought  of  chemistry  in  connection 
with  biscuit-baking.  Yet,  the  lightness  of  a  good  biscuit ...  its 
soft,  tender,  flaky  texture  .  .  .  depend  largely  on  properly 
timed  chemical  reactions  in  the  mixing  bowl  and  in  the  oven. 

The  chemical  reaction  in  the  biscuit  dough  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  the  acid  leavening  agent  and  the  alkaline  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  This  reaction  releases  carbon  dioxide  gas  and  the  gas 
makes  biscuits  “rise.”  One  of  the  most  popular  and  effective 

acid  leavening  agents  is  Monsanto’s  Mono  Calcium  Phosphate. 

r 

Monsanto  has  a  continuous  research  program  dedicated  to 
the  improvement  of  Mono  Calcium  Phosphate.  Yearly,  thou¬ 
sands  of  biscuits  are  baked  in  Monsanto’s  own  Baking  Labo¬ 
ratories  to  test  these  improvements. 

Thanks  to  this  work,  here’s  something  to  look 
forward  to— better  biscuits  such  as  the  one  pic¬ 
tured  here,  with  plenty  of  peacetime  butter,  too! 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  St.  Louis  (4). 


»■ 


k  Few  people  know  more  about  consumers’ 

grocery  buying  habits  than  the  operators  of  super- 
I  mar/ce^s.  Few  are  better  equipped  to  judge 

how  well  informed  consumers  are  on  such  a  vital  subject  as  rationing.  •  That’s  why 
there’s  special  significance  in  what  Myer  B.  Marcus,  vice-president 
of  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.,  who  helps  manage  dozens  of  supermarkets,  had  to  say 

to  Philadelphia’s  Poor  Richard  Club  when  he  was  asked:  “Do  the  majority 
of  housewives  buying  at  food  stores  understand  the  point-rationing  system?” 


"The  patrons  of  supermarkets  have  always  been  the  type  of 
consumers  who  read  the  newspapers ...  Most  of  our  regular 
customers  read  newspaper  advertisements.  Therefore  we  find 
that  the  average  customer  does  understand  rationing  and 
grasps  it  very  readily ...  Newspapers  plus  national  adver¬ 
tisers  plus  the  advertising  of  local  merchants  have  done  a 
very  good  job  along  that  line." 


Mr.  Marcus  is  by  no  means  the  first  to  recognize  the  unmatched 

% 

power  of  newspapers... and  newspaper  advertising... to  convey 

to  the  people  full  information  on  even  the  most  complex 
wartime  problems.  •  The  fact  is  that  people  get  most  of  their 

informat  ion...  and  most  of  their  wartime  guidance  ...from 
newspapers.  And  the  place  where  people  get  most  of  their  information 
is  naturally  the  best  place  to  inform  them  of  your 
products  and  services,  your  wartime  activities  and  postwar  plans. 


TV*  4<iTirriimHt,  B«raM  oi  Adrartuwf,  A,  N.  P,  A.,  b  pablUked  hj  Scrippc-Howard  Nawtpapcrt  ia  iatarMt  of  all  Mwtpapon 
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